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ARTICLE  I. 

CHRISTIAN  SOCIOLOGY. 

BY  MR.  Z.  SWIFT  HOLBROOK,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 

The  complicated  facts  of  sociology  narrow  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  a  magazine  article  to  suggestions,  rather  than  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  treat  any  part  of  the  subject  exhaustively,  or  to 
compass  the  entire  field  even  in  outline.  It  would  be  idle  for 
one  to  dogmatize  in  this  sphere  of  thought;  for  sociology  is 
more  of  a  philosophy  than  a  science.  It  takes  deep  root,  to 
be  sure,  in  social,  civil,  ethical,  economic,  and  religious 
truths,  which  have  themselves  been  systematized,  but  the 
combining  of  such  infinite  and  complex  data,  and  attempting 
to  form  safe  generalizations,  is  the  difficult  task  of  the  soci¬ 
ologist.  We  do  know  some  things,  however,  about  man  and 
of  his  duties  in  this  world.  Since  man  is  the  integral  unit 
and  the  concrete  aggregate  of  many  of  these  units  is  society, 
and  we  know  that  a  perfect  society  must  have  perfect  units, 
and  the  Christian  religion  has  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that 
which  was  lost,  we  see  at  once  the  relation  of  Christianity  to 
civilization. 

Plato’s  Republic,  Cicero’s  Commonwealth,  More’s  Uto¬ 
pia,  assumed  perfect  units,  and  the  practical  attempts  at  so¬ 
cialism  have  failed  for  the  want  of  them.  The  real  difficulty 
in  all  theories  about  an  ideal  social  condition  has  been  that 
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an  ideal  society  must  be  formed  of  persons  who  themselves 
are  ideals  of  benevolence  and  wisdom.  Society  cannot  be  a 
perfect  machine,  working  smoothly  and  accomplishing  its 
purpose,  so  long  as  the  individuals  which  compose  that  so¬ 
ciety  are  themselves  imperfect.  It  has  never  been  difficult 
to  construct,  in  theory,  an  imaginary  state  out  of  imaginary 
citizens  and  have  them  all  honest,  industrious,  and  thrifty, 
and,  therefore,  contented  and  happy.  The  world  has  never 
lacked  for  theorists,  transcendentalists,  dreamers;  but  the 
Christian  religion  is  practically  the  only  force  that  has  ap¬ 
peared  yet  to  accomplish  any  ideal  result,  and  Christian 
men  and  women  so  far  have  been  the  only  agents  for  doing 
this  work  in  this  world.  We  define  as  “  Christian  ”  the  doers 
of  righteousness.  It  is  the  mission  of  the  Christian  religion 
to  regenerate  and  perfect  the  individual.  Sociology,  there¬ 
fore,  leads  at  once  to  biblical  theology,  and  its  very  first 
question  is,  “What  shall  I  do  with  Jesus,  which  is  called 
the  Christ.^”  This  can  be  evaded  by  sociology  no  more 
than  by  the  individual  conscience;  and  if  the  claims  of 
Christ,  to  be  the  Messiah,  be  not  admitted,  he  must  be  cru¬ 
cified.  What  the  aged  Simeon  prophesied  in  the  Temple 
has  come  to  pass,  at  least  in  sociology,  for  we  stumble  upon 
that  babe  at  the  ver)^  threshold,  and  whether  we  rise  or  fall 
remains  to  be  seen.  The  historical  Christ  must  first  have 
our  intelligent  consideration. 

And  the  child  grew  in  stature  and  wisdom,  until,  thirty 
years  later,  he  appeared  upon  the  hills  of  Palestine,  a  simple 
day  laborer,  claiming  to  be  a  teacher  sent  from  God.  He  com¬ 
bined  in  himself  the  strongest  opposites  and  characteristics 
the  world  has  seen.  He  was  of  humble  origin,  and  yet 
claimed  to  be  divinely  born.  The  oxen  and  the  angels  alike 
witnessed  his  birth.  The  peasants  and  the  wise  men  from 
the  East  joined  in  adoration.  At  twelve  years  of  age  his  sim¬ 
plicity  and  wisdom  confounded  the  doctors  in  the  Temple. 
He  followed  the  carpenter’s  trade,  and  yet  assumed  to  be  a 
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king.  He  proposed  to  establish  a  world-wide  religion  which 
he  prophesied  should  be  like  a  tree  in  whose  branches  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  like  birds  of  the  air,  should  find  lodg¬ 
ment;  and  to  accomplish  such  an  audacious  task  chose  for 
his  disciples  some  simple  fishermen,  a  tax  collector,  and  a  few 
other  equally  humble  men. 

He  was  not  the  product  of  his  age.  He  was  not  the 
flowering  of  Hebrew  genius.  He  was  a  strange  contradiction 
to  his  times.  He  drank  from  some  fountain,  before  unknown, 
such  draughts  of  simplicity,  purity,  and  wisdom  that  his  char¬ 
acter  has  ev'er  been  the  greatest  miracle.  He  was  kingly  and 
courtly  in  manner,  and  yet  took  little  children  upon  his  lap 
and  blessed  them.  Soldiers  were  sent  to  lay  hold  upon  him, 
and  fell  away  through  fear;  yet  Martha  and  Mary  found  in 
him  the  gentlest  and  purest  friend.  He  scathed  the  Phari¬ 
sees  till  they  gnashed  on  him  with  their  teeth;  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  old  version,  he  then  forgave  on  the  spot  the  woman 
taken  in  crime.  He  wept  over  Lazarus  and  over  Jerusalem; 
yet  he  drove  the  traders  out  of  the  Temple  with  a  scourge  of 
small  cords.  The  greatest  destructionist  in  religious  history 
has  builded  as  no  constructionist  has  dared  to  attempt.  To 
his  best  friend  he  could  say,  “Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan,” 
and  yet  that  friend  died  for  him.  He  loved  nature  and  drew 
his  simple  truths  from  the  lilies  of  th^  field,  the  birds  of  the 
air,  and  the  daily  walks  of  life;  yet  scholarship  has  found  no 
flaw  in  his  philosophy.  His  exquisite  fancy  and  delicate  sen¬ 
timent  fringed  with  gold  everj^thing  it  touched;  and  he  con¬ 
demned  hypocrisy  and  sin  with  a  coldness  and  severity  wor¬ 
thy  of  a  Nero  or  a  Caligula.  His  imagination  was  broad  in 
its  sweep,  and  delicate  in  its  touch.  His  will  was  imperial  in 
its  power  over  both  mind  and  matter,  yet  it  was  ever  buried 
out  of  sight  in  the  depth  of  his  tenderness  and  love.  He  was 
a  child  in  language,  a  philosopher  in  thought.  No  man  con¬ 
fused  or  confounded  him,  for  he  knew  all  that  was  in  man. 
Truths  which  have  given  rise  to  the  great  universities  of  the 
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world  were  spoken  with  an  artless  simplicity  that  has  com¬ 
manded  the  admiration  of  poet  and  scholar  in  every  age.  He 
was  the  greatest  egoist  that  ever  lived  coupled  with  the  great¬ 
est  humility.  He  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head,  and  yet 
claimed  to  be  equal  with  God.  He  stooped  to  conquer. 
Aristotle,  Socrates,  Plato,  have  lived  through  the  centuries  as 
thinkers,  but  what  wayfaring  man  can  understand  their  teach¬ 
ings;  while  old  Uncle  Tom  can  trace  out  with  his  rough, 
black  fingers:  “In  my  Father’s  house  are  many  mansions.” 
Christ  was  a  man  with  a  woman’s  affection  and  delicacy;  he 
was  a  woman  with  a  man’s  ambition,  courage,  and  virility. 
Herod  was  afraid  of  him ;  the  shepherds  were  not.  The  great¬ 
est  individualist  the  world  has  seen,  and  the  first  true  social¬ 
ist.  He  believed  in  the  anarchism  of  ideas,  coupled  with 
patience  in  realizing  their  fruitage.  He  was  the  greatest  dem¬ 
ocrat  the  world  has  known,  both  in  character  and  teaching, — 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  yet  he  paid 
tribute  to  Ciusar.  He  was  an  aristocrat  in  character,  but  not 
of  wealth ,  learning,  or  culture.  In  his  loftiest  moods  he  called 
himself  the  Son  of  man;  in  his  humblest  moods  he  was  the 
Son  of  God,  a  Royal  Vicegerent  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
from  a  Divine  Government,  clothed  with  authority  and  power 
to  make  treaties  and  forgive  sins.  He  was  betrayed  by  one 
of  his  own  disciples,  and  yet  asserted  that  he  would  come  to 
judge  the  earth,  clothed  with  authority,  majesty,  and  power. 
While  he  admitted  that  he  was  the  son  of  Mary,  he  denied 
all  limitations  of  time,  and  claimed  to  have  existed  before 
Abraham;  and  then  promised  to  be  present  with  his  disci¬ 
ples  even  after  death.  He  likewise  denied  limitations  of  space, 
and  was  present  with  his  disciples  with  closed  doors,  with  the 
two  on  the  way  to  Emnaus,  and  by  the  Sea  of  Tiberias.  He 
told  his  disciples  to  beware  of  men,  and  yet  laid  down  his  life 
to  save  them.  He  saved  others,  himself  he  did  not  try  to 
save.  Like  the  flash  of  the  meteor  across  the  dark  sky,  came 
the  Christ  in  the  dark  ages.  Like  the  strong  lights  and  shad- 
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ows  of  a  Dore,  his  character  and  words  have  inspired  men 
and  lived  in  history. 

Is  it  a  wonder  that  art  has  struggled  to  reproduce  such 
an  ideal,  and  thus  has  sat  at  his  feet  a  humble  worshipper, 
striving  for  utterance.^  Is  it  a  marvel  that  philosophy  has 
learned  its  lessons  of  simplicity  from  him;  that  learning  has 
founded  its  universities  in  his  name;  that  religion  has  moved 
away  from  forms  and  ceremonies,  and  taken  on  a  new  mean¬ 
ing,  being  simply  love  of  God  and  all  that  God  has  made.^ 
Is  it  a  wonder  that  sacred  and  profane  history  alike  proph¬ 
esied  that  in  the  golden  age  the  lion  and  the  lamb  should  lie 
down  together,  and  a  little  child  should  lead  them.^  Christ 
had  reason  without  rationalism;  faith  without  credulity;  sen¬ 
timent  without  sentimentalism;  will  without  wilfulness;  re¬ 
pose  without  complacency;  zeal  without  fanaticism;  earnest¬ 
ness  without  intolerance;  firmness  without  obstinacy;  courage 
without  foolhardiness;  self-love  without  selfishness;  liberty 
without  license;  hope  without  visions;  egoism  without  ego¬ 
tism;  tenderness  without  weakness;  humility  with  self-respect; 
and  love  without  lust.  He  pursued  the  golden  mean  com¬ 
mended  by  Aristotle,  because  he  was  such  in  character,  and 
the  ideal  citizen  of  Plato  and  Cicero  he  was  able  to  exemplify 
in  his  own  life.  If  all  the  world  were  like  him  in  character, 
we  should  have  the  ideal  social  condition,  which  has  been  the 
dream  of  the  philosopher,  the  work  of  the  philanthropist, 
and  the  talk  of  the  politician.  This  is  the  Christ  to  whose  life 
and  teachings  such  writers  as  Froude  and  Guizot  admit  that 
we  must  look  for  all  that  is  worthy  in  civilization. 

Christian  sociology  must  therefore  take  deep  root  in  bib¬ 
lical  theology,  and  this  will  clear  the  equation  of  all  needless 
or  meaningless  factors.  We  shall  quarrel  with  neither  the  in¬ 
ductive  nor  the  empirical  method,  if  in  the  equation,  “He 
that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  P'ather,”  a*  is  admitted  to  be 
equal  to  y,  and  can  be  substituted  with  confidence  that  the 
equation  will  prove. 
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If  Christ’s  life  and  character  revealed  such  opposites,  we 
need  not  be  surprised  to  find  in  his  utterances  the  strong  an¬ 
titheses  and  seeming  contradictions  that,  in  the  language  of 
poetry,  in  an  oriental  clime  and  an  object-teaching  age, 
startled  men  into  thought  and  action.  Christ  was  the  truth 
in  himself ;  hence  his  mind  was  full-orbed.  He  presented  the 
different  poles  of  thought  at  different  times;  so  that  his  words 
must  be  all  the  more  carefully  studied  and  weighed,  if  they 
are  to  be  rightly  understood,  and  held  up  as  containing  soci¬ 
ological  truths  worthy  of  confidence.  He  did  not  speak  judi¬ 
cially,  nor  did  he  fear  to  emphasize  a  special  phase  of  truth 
on  a  special  occasion.  The  difficulty  of  speaking  to  one’s 
own  age  is  multiplied  many  times  in  attempting  to  speak  to 
the  centuries,  as  did  the  Christ;  nor  could  the  technical  or 
judicial  method  be  followed  in  such  an  emergency  if  the  com¬ 
mon  people  would  hear  him  gladly.  Mountain -peak  truths 
must  stand  out  in  solitary  relief  against  the  objections,  the 
exceptions,  the  technicalities,  and  details  which  necessarily 
inhere,  if  such  truths  are  to  catch  the  popular  ear,  and  form 
a  philosophy  of  life  for  the  common  people.  Christ’s  har¬ 
mony  is  not  alone  the  composition  of  a  Wagner,  appreciated 
only  by  the  educated  and  refined,  but  also  the  simple  melody 
of  the  heart,  caught  up  instinctively  by  the  common  people, 
and  living  through  the  centuries  as  the  soul’s  own  natural 
voice.  He  is  both  a  Browning  and  a  Burns. 

The  sociological  scholar  will  find  his  task  of  interpreting 
social  phenomena  much  simplified  by  adhering  closely  to 
Christ’s  estimate  of  man,  his  origin,  nature,  and  destiny.  It 
the  great  fact  of  sin  in  the  world  be  overjooked,  no  solution 
to  many  problems  can  be  found,  for  the  complexity  of  the 
data  will  bewilder  and  confuse.  Social  problems  are  lum¬ 
bered  with  innumerable  factors  that  will  easily  cancel  if 
Christ’s  view  of  sin  is  once  admitted  as  a  working  hypothesis. 
And  sin  must  be  understood  to  be  a  matter  of  proportions  and 
relations,  and  not  of  definite  acts.  It  may  be  virtue  carried 
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to  excess,  or  it  may  be  a  right  in  wrongful  relations.  The 
rightful  theory  of  accumulating  money  by  exercising  the  de¬ 
sire  to  acquire;  or  the  theory  of  labor  organizations,  and  the 
entire  subject  of  charity,  may  break  down  into  a  positive  men¬ 
ace  to  society  by  the  manner  in  which  these  theories  are  prac¬ 
tised.  The  practical  result  may  be  monopolies  and  trusts; 
strikes  that  threaten  the  very  existence  of  the  State,*  or  pau¬ 
perism  that  breeds  pestilence  and  disease.  Unless  Christ  is 
studied  and  interpreted  fairly  and  fully,  he  will  easily  seem  to 
favor  celibacy,  pauperism,  improvidence,  poverty,  non-resist¬ 
ance.  He  can  be  so  interpreted  as  to  oppose  acquiring  and 
ownership,  prudence,  forethought;  regard  for  life,  liberty, 
and  reputation;  the  honoring  of  parents  and  the  proper  re¬ 
gard  for  wife  and  children  or  the  family  structure,  which  is  the 
unit  of  society.  The  ascetic,  the  tramp,  the  recluse,  the  mystic, 
the  sentimentalist,  the  happy-go-lucky,  can  find  in  isolated 
sayings  of  Christ  a  warrant  for  their  laziness,  their  uselessness, 
and  good-for-nothing-ness.  The  anarchists  in  Chicago  claimed 
to  be  followers  of  Christ.  The  socialist  claims  him;  the  com¬ 
munist  quotes  the  first  church  at  Jerusalem  for  his  example; 
the  individualist;  the  philosophical  or  evolution  anarchist; 
rich  and  poor;  prince  and  pauper;  employer  and  wage  earner; 
capitalist  and  labor  agitator;  Uncle  Tom  and  Master  Sin¬ 
clair, — each  finds  in  Christ  something  to  make  him  feel  he  has 
a  first  claim  on  Christ’s  life  and  teachings,  and  that  Christ  is 
one  of  his  own  kind.  It  is  important  to  interpret  Christ  anew 
by  the  best  thought  and  highest  standards  of  to-day.  If 
Tolstoi  were  right,  let  us  follow  Christ  literally,  as  he  does. 
If  the  socialist  is  the  true  Christian,  let  us  hasten  to  conform 
our  lives  to  his  ideal.  But  we  must  first  be  sure  they  are 
right,  and  this  involves  a  restatement  of  Christian  truth. 

There  are  three  ways  of  learning  the  mind  of  Christ  upon 
any  given  subject.  The  first  is  to  read  his  words,  and  inter¬ 
pret  them  fairly,  comparing  each  saying  with  others  of  his 
own  upon  the  same  topic.  The  second  way  is  to  interpret 
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his  actions  when  he  did  not  express  himself  in  direct  language. 
The  third  way  is  to  catch  the  spirit,  motive,  and  purpose  of 
his  life  and  character  as  it  is  revealed  through  his  followers 
from  the  inspired  apostles  to  the  present  time.  It  is  essential 
that  we  interpret  him  in  connection  with  the  circumstances 
and  occasions  which  inspired  his  sayings.  Literal  interpre¬ 
tation  leads  to  many  seeming  inconsistencies  and  contradic¬ 
tions.  For  instance,  Christ  says,  if  a  man  hate  not  his  father 
and  mother,  he  cannot  be  his  disciple.  And  yet  again  he 
says,  he  came  not  to  set  aside  or  abrogate  the  law,  but  to  ful¬ 
fil,  which  means  that  the  fifth  commandment  is  still  in  force,. 
— to  honor  father  and  mother.  'Tt  is  the  spirit,  more  than 
the  letter,  to  be  studied.  “  Sell  all  that  thou  hast  and  give  to 
the  poor”  would  demoralize  society  if  acted  upon  literally. 
“Give  to  him  that  asketh  of  thee,  and  from  him  that  would 
borrow  of  thee,  turn  not  thou  away”  is  a  personal  instance^ 
and  not  for  universal  application.  The  words  of  Christ  are 
addressed  to  people  of  common  sense,  and  that  is  presumably 
to  be  exercised  in  understanding  them.  The  literal  interpre¬ 
ters  have  never  been  his  loveliest  followers.  A  man  may  eat 
locusts  and  wild  honey,  let  his  hair  grow  long,  wear  a  leathern 
girdle  about  his  loins,  and  yet  be  very  far  from  resembling 
John  the  Baptist.  One  may  wash  the  disciples’  feet,  and  not 
catch  the  spirit  of  humility  and  earnest  desire  to  serve  others 
which  is  what  the  Master  commended.  It  is  because  of  the 
danger  of  these  misinterpretations,  the  Catholic  Church  pre¬ 
fers  to  interpret  the  Scriptures  for  its  people. 

The  second  way  of  interpreting  Christ  is  through  his  ac¬ 
tions  or  life.  We  do  not  need  to  have  Christ  tell  us  of  his 
estimate  of  the  value  of  a  miin.  He  died  for  man.  His  views 
of  poverty  are  read  in  his  life.  He  and  his  followers  knew  the 
simple  annals  of  the  poor.  When  Pilate  asked  him,  “What 
is  truth.?”  Christ’s  silence  is  as  full  of  meaning  as  any  words 
would  have  been.  When  he  turned  and  looked  upon  Peter,, 
there  was  a  language  that  cut  to  the  quick.  The  fact  that  he 
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paid  tribute  to  Caesar  reveals  his  idea  of  duty  to  existing  gov¬ 
ernment,  even  if  that  government  be  not  the  best.  His  earlier 
manhood  was  spent  at  the  carpenter’s  bench,  which  reveals 
his  thought  of  the  dignity  of  manual  labor  and  of  the  value 
of  industry.  By  his  acts  Christ  honored  marriage,  the  home, 
children,  government,  industry,  parental  obedience,  friend¬ 
ship;  and  by  no  act,  much  less  by  word,  denied  any  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  ethics.  On  the  contrary,  the  high¬ 
est  system  of  ethics  looks  to  Christian  truth  for  its  origin  and 
inspiration. 

But  there  is  a  growth  of  Christian  consciousness  through 
the  centuries,  of  which  Neander  loved  so  much  to  speak,  and 
which  Newman  Smyth  in  his  “Christian  Ethics”  emphasizes 
so  clearly,  in  the  light  of  which  all  of  Christ’s  words  may  be 
fairly  interpreted.  And  this  must  be  a  great  source  of  knowl¬ 
edge  in  Christian  sociology.  Failure  to  observe  these  rules  of 
interpretation  has  led  to  the  founding  of  all  sorts  of  one¬ 
sided  sects,  following  some  new  fancy  or  ism,  acting  upon 
some  half-truth  or  some  whole  truth  half  understood;  and, 
hence,  Christianity  has  been  split  into  many  sects. 

While  it  is  desirable  to  know  Christ’s  mind  upon  im¬ 
portant  social  questions,  we  must  confess  frankly  that  he  never 
came  to  earth  to  teach  political  economy  nor  the  science  of 
government,  art,  or  ethics.  Nor  did  he  announce  his  purpose 
to  save  society  except  as  society  is  saved  through  its  units. 
He  did,  in  three  and  a  half  years,  speak  words  that  for  eighteen 
centuries  have  held  men  spell-bound,  and  the  influences  which 
he  set  in  motion  have  revolutionized  society,  little  by  little, 
until,  as  Guizot  says,  there  is  no  civilization  that  is  worthy  of 
the  name  that  has  not  sprung  from  Christianity.  At  Christ’s 
feet  have  sat  art,  philosophy,  ethics,  science,  no  less  than  re¬ 
ligion,  as  humble  learners.  “  Beauty  is  the  flowering  of  truth,” 
says  Ruskin,  and  the  truths  of  the  Son  of  Mary  have  un¬ 
folded  until  the  w'orld  has  been  filled  with  the  sweet  perfume, 
like  the  odor  from  the  alabaster  box  of  ointment.  As  Paul 
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did  not  denounce  a  single  evil,  like  the  gladiatorial  scenes, 
but  set  in  motion  the  influences  that  overthrew  the  entire  civ¬ 
ilization,  and  later  the  Colosseum,  so  Christ’s  acts  and  words 
have  broadened  and  deepened  in  their  influence  and  power, 
until  the  world  knows  he  was  opposed  to  slavery  and  to  every 
form  of  human  oppression.  The  teacher  is  often  better  un¬ 
derstood  by  the  effect  of  his  teachings  on  his  disciples  than  by 
direct  interpretation,  for  in  them  the  motive  to  produce  effect 
is  wanting.  Hence,  we  look  to  Plato  and  Xenophon  to  know 
Socrates,  as  we  look  to  Paul  and  John  to  know  more  fully 
the  Christ.  It  is  because  Christ  is  claimed  by  every  modern 
school  of  economics,  that  we  must  study,  in  the  light  of  to¬ 
day,  what  he  said  in  word  or  deed  that  may  be  the  truths  of 
political  economy  or  sociology. 

The  best  Christian  thought  and  scholarship  has  evolved 
a  system  of  economics  that,  so  far  as  our  age  is  Christian  and 
civilized,  and  is  capable  of  understanding  Christ,  is  simple 
and  clear.  A  later  age  may  do  better  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  Master,  but  the  best  minds  in  the  sphere  of  economics 
have  arrived  at  conclusions. 

Political  economy  is  the  science  of  wealth.  It  treats  of 
accumulation  and  distribution,  of  consumption  and  produc¬ 
tion;  incidentally  of  origin  of  value,  of  labor,  capital,  land,  rent, 
interest,  industry,  idleness,  pauperism,  crime,  charity,  property. 
It  takes  deep  root  in  ethics,  and  widens  out  into  sociology. 
But  sociology  must  ask  questions  of  moral  philosophy,  as 
well  as  of  political  economy.  The  first  inquiry  of  moral  philos¬ 
ophy  is  for  the  ground  of  obligation  or  duty.  It  is  found  in 
the  perception  of  the  good.  That  good  is  sentient  being  or 
personality.  Virtue  consists  in  conforming  the  will  to  this 
obligation,  which  is  benevolence.  This  is  highest  reason. 
Hence  the  conformity  of  the  will  to  the  reason  is  righteous¬ 
ness.  This  is  the  philosophy  of  Presidents  Edwards,  Finney, 
I^airchild,  and  Mark  Hopkins.  Edwards  defined  benevolence 
as  love  of  being,  and  Dr.  Newman  Smyth,  likewise,  empha- 
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sizes  clearly  the  good  of  self  as  a  proper  object  of  regard. 
President  Fairchild  says,  “  It  lies  within  our  reach  as  no  other 
good  does,  and  hence  arises  a  special  obligation  to  promote 
it.”  Political  economy  must  ever  go  hand  in  hand  with  eth¬ 
ics,  and  sociology  looks  to  both  for  data  from  which  to  gen¬ 
eralize. 

What  is  the  teaching  of  Christ  on  selfhood  and  altru¬ 
ism?  The  cardinal  principle  of  Christianity  is  what  James 
calls  the  royal  law:  “Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
all  thy  soul,  might,  mind,  and  strength,  and  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself.”  President  Mark  Hopkins,  in  his  “Law  of  Love,” 
says,  this  is  the  cardinal  principle  of  Christianity.  Dr.  Lyman 
Abbott  says,  it  is  the  Judaistic  law  of  justice,  while  Chris¬ 
tianity,  as  Christ  exemplified  it,  demands  that  thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbor  better  than  thyself.  This  is  founded  on  Christ’s 
words:  “A  new  commandment  I  give  unto  you,  that  ye 
love  one  another  as  I  have  loved  you,”  which  love,  Dr.  Ab¬ 
bott  says,  is  greater  than  love  of  self.  He  cites  a  mother’s 
love  as  ideal,  and  says:  “A  mother  loves  her  children  better 
than  herself,”  Dr.  Abbott  has  overlooked  the  fact  that  a 
mother’s  love  is  an  instinct,  and  not  the  harmony  of  the  will 
with  the  reason,  or  a  state  of  benevolence.  Up  to  a  certain 
point  the  tigress  has  the  same  love  for  her  cubs  that  a  mother 
has  for  her  offspring;  but  this  is  not  an  ideal  love.  The  test 
would  be  for  a  mother  to  love  another’s  children  better  than 
her  own.  Dr.  Josiah  Strong,  in  the  “  New  Era,”  says  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  thing — that  the  remedial  law  is.  Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbor  better  than  thyself;  the  law  of  justice  is, 
Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  Paul  said:  “And 
.if  there  be  any  other  commandment,  it  is  briefly  compre¬ 
hended  in  this  saying,  namely.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor 
as  thyself.”  The  effort  to  love  one’s  neighbor  better  than 
self  is  to  be  the  coming  fad  among  the  churches,  if  such  a 
philosophy  gains  the  ascendancy.  But  it  will  result  precisely 
as  Hopkinsianism  in  New  England  did  as  preached  by  Dr. 
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Emmons.  The  effort  to  get  Christians  willing  to  be  damned, 
in  order  that  their  neighbors  might  be  saved,  was  such  an  ig¬ 
noring  of  duties  to  self,  that  it  was  not  simply  unnatural,  it 
was  unchristian.  This  attempt  of  many  modern  writers  to 
wither  self-love  to  zero,  in  order  to  magnify  and  exalt  altru¬ 
ism  to  unity,  will  not  only  be  unsuccessful,  and  lead  Christian 
thought  out  into  the  wilderness,  but  it  will  delay  and  hinder 
the  work  of  the  Christian  churches.  There  is  no  possible 
competition  between  a  proper  regard  for  self  and  the  love  of 
God  and  neighbor.  Self-love  led  Paul  to  say,  “  I  bring  my 
body  under  subjection,  lest,  while  I  preach  to  others,  I  my¬ 
self  should  be  a  castaway.”  The  law  of  love  stands  eternal, 
unalterable,  unchangeable.  Man  must  have  good-will  or  love, 
not  necessarily  emotional,  but  full  of  divine  purpose  and  en¬ 
thusiasm.  This  love,  if  it  exist  at  all,  will  glow  in  three 
directions: — upward,  toward  God;  outward,  toward  man;  in¬ 
ward,  toward  self.  This  selfhood  or  self-interest  is  not  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  highest  benevolence.  Selfishness  is  irra¬ 
tional,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  self-love.  The 
Pharisee’s  prayer  was  supreme  egotism,  and  unduly  exalted 
self:  “God,  I  thank  thee,  that  I  am  not  as  other  men  are, 
extortioners,  unjust,  adulterers,  or  even  as  this  publican.  I 
fast  twice  in  the  week,  I  give  tithes  of  all  that  I  possess.” 

This  is  selfishness.  But  self-interest  led  the  publican  to 
say,  “God,  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner.”  This  prayer  has 
self  for  its  object  no  less  than  the  other,  but  its  proportions 
are  right.  Self-love,  or  duties  towards  self,  are  obligatory, 
otherwise  suicide  would  be  justifiable.  The  parable  of  the 
talents  enforces  this.  God  has  given  to  each  person  a  life 
which  is  to  be  preserved;  a  mind  to  be  cultivated;  a  moral 
nature  to  be  dev'^eloped;  a  will  to  be  strengthened  and  exer¬ 
cised  in  accordance  with  reason;  an  imagination  to  be  puri¬ 
fied,  which  is  an  ever-ending  source  of  joy  to  its  possessor, 
for  here  lives  poetry,  art,  sentiment ;  a  soul  to  be  sav'ed. 
Man  holds  these  powers  as  a  sacred  trust,  and  is  accountable 
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to  God  for  their  use.  True  self-love  is,  in  fact,  necessary 
first,  in  order  to  love  others.  The  sun  must  be  fed  before  it 
can  give  out  heat,  and  a  man  must  build  up  in  himself  be¬ 
fore  he  can  impart  to  others.  The  prodigal  son  came  to  him- 
self^  and  said,  “I  will  return  to  my  father’s  home.”  This  is 
the  first  step  in  virtue.  If  a  man  will  b«  true  to  himself,  he 
is  taking  the  first  step  toward  heaven.  “  To  thine  own  self  be 
true,  and  thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  another.”  This  loy¬ 
alty  to  one’s  own  higher  self  is  like  God  himself,  who  has  the 
springs  of  blessedness  himself  within  himself.  Self-love  will 
lead  a  young  man  to  harbor  his  resources,  cultivate  his  pow¬ 
ers,  and  then  in  whatever  sphere  he  is  called  he  will  develop 
in  wisdom, no  less  than  in  stature, and  in  favor  with  God  and 
man.  Extravagance,  foolish  waste  of  time,  over-fondness  for 
dress  or  pleasure,  love  of  display,  are  all  the  fruits  of  selfish¬ 
ness,  not  of  self-love.  If  the  relative  values  of  God,  neigh¬ 
bor,  and  self  were  to  be  expressed  in  the  form  of  an  equation, 
the  Christian  equations  would  be  God=oo  ,  self=  i,  neigh- 
bor=i.  VVe  need  not  here  lead  to  its  absurdities  the  equa¬ 
tion,  God=o,  but  let  the  commandment  stand  in  its  full  force: 
Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  (character,  attributes,  existence) 
of  the  Lord  thy  God  as  zero,  for  the  Lord  will  not  hold  him 
guiltless  that  taketh  his  name  as  zero.  We  account  for  the 
unity  of  self  and  neighbor  only  by  admitting  the  infinity  of 
God. 

The  attempt  to  make  neighbor =o,  has  resulted  in  ab¬ 
surdities  of  every  sort.  Monopolies,  trusts,  avarice,  selfish¬ 
ness  in  all  its  forms,  slavery,  in  short, — sin  is  the  corollary  of 
that  proposition.  The  Dred  Scott  decision  was  founded  on 
it,  and  it  took  a  civil  war  to  teach  the  American  people  that 
the  slave  had  rights  which  the  white  man  ivas  bound  to  re¬ 
spect,  or,  in  other  words,  neighbor=i,  not  o.  Paul  hints  at 
this  equation  when  he  asks,  “  Why  dost  thou  set  thy  brother 
at  naught.^ ”=o.  John  asserts  that  to  make  neighbor=o  is 
to  deny  that  God=oo  .  This  was  the  crime  of  Cain,  and  has 
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been,  through  the  ages,  the  absurd  equation  which  man  has 
tried  to  solve,  but  the  result  of  believing  which  has  been  the 
constant  need  of  penitentiaries  and  jails.  To  preserve  the 
proper  equation  and  enforce  it,  laws  are  made  and  courts  are 
established.  The  gentlest  and  sweetest  character  the  world 
has  seen  was  the  one  who  announced  the  persistence  of 
force  in  character,  and  the  logical  result  of  calling  thy  brother 
a  fool  or  setting  him  at  zero.  It  was  such  a  crystallization  of 
character  as  ends  in  eternal  absurdity.  The  industrial  un¬ 
rest  and  social  agitations  of  the  present  time,  so  far  as  these 
are  caused  by  the  encroachments  of  organized  capital  and  of 
organized  labor,  find  their  meaning  nowhere  if  not  in  the  ab¬ 
surd  and  unsolvable  equation,  neighbor=o.  A  life  con¬ 
ducted  upon  a  false  idea  of  the  value  of  neighbor  must  end 
in  absurdity,  and  the  social  condition  will  be  disturbed  so  long 
as  any  considerable  number  of  men  act  upon  it.  When  it 
goes  so  far  as  to  find  voice  in  law,  because  the  majority  are 
ignorant  or  malicious,  and  the  remedy  cannot  be  found  in  ed¬ 
ucation  or  persuasion,  revolution  becomes  justifiable.  Time 
nor  eternity  can  prove  neighbor=o,  for  the  universe  is  op¬ 
posed  to  it,  and  will  fight  it  as  a  libel  upon  God’s  moral  law 
of  gravitation.  All  the  laws  of  God  as  revealed  in  religion, 
ethics,  economics  and  sociology  reveal  the  everlasting  and 
eternal  truth  that  neighbor=i. 

But  the  equation,  self=o,  is  equally  absurd,  and  ends  in 
confusion  of  thought.  The  desire  to  acquire,  the  right  of 
ownership,  in  short, — life,  liberty,  property,  and  reputation 
are  dependent  upon  the  equality  of  the  ratio,  self=  i .  Slav¬ 
ery  is  possible  under  the  equation,  self=o,  no  less  than  under, 
neighbor=o.  Morbidness,  self-consciousness,  and  similar  un¬ 
healthy  tendencies  follow  quickly  the  attempt  to  reduce  self  to 
zero,  for  the  result  is  to  emphasize  and  exaggerate  the  value 
of  ego.  An  admirable  illustration  of  this  is  seen  in  the  June 
Arena,  in  a  short  article  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  lines,  in 
which  the  writer,  who  is  a  noted  apostle  of  self=o,  uses  the 
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first  personal  pronoun  ninety-one  times.  The  article  reveals 
that  his  efforts  to  become  nothing  have  met  with  poor  suc¬ 
cess.  His  sincerity,  no  one  questions. 

A  strange  confounding  of  self-interest  with  selfishness 
has  its  origin  just  here.  Howells  says:  “  The  world  is  what  it 
must  be  from  the  selfish  motives  which  underlie  our  economic 
life.”  Dr.  Graham  Taylor  well  says,  that  “the  discovery  of 
selthood  is  the  preliminary  mission  of  Christianity”;  but  he 
is  not  so  clear  when  he  calls  the  economic  man  a  “change- 
lessly  selfish  animal,  a  blasphemous  parody  of  humanity.” 
Dr.  Herron,  of  Iowa  College,  innocently  uses  selfishness  and 
self-interest  as  synonyms,  and  proceeds  to  indict  mankind  for 
exercising  the  desire  to  acquire,  which  he  again  confounds 
with  avarice.  His  mistake  is  a  logical  sequence  from  his  as¬ 
sumption  that  acquiring  has  its  origin  in  selfishness,  instead 
of  in  self-interest.  Self-interest  had  its  origin  in  self=i, 
neighbor=  i ;  avarice  has  its  origin  in  neighbor=o,  or  in  self 
=0.  Herbert  Spencer’s  phrase  “enlightened  self-interest” 
is,  for  all  of  the  abuse  it  has  received,  full  of  truth  and  phil¬ 
osophy.  Most  of  the  indictments  against  society  to-day  are 
based  upon  the  confusing  of  the  noble  traits  that  have  their 
origin  in  self==i  with  the  perversion  of  those  traits  based 
either  upon  God=o.  or  neighbor=o,  or  self=o.  We  name 
a  few  :  Self-interest  vs.  selfishness  ;  the  desire  to  acquire  vs. 
avarice  ;  love  vs.  lust ;  reason  vs.  rationalism  ;  will  vs.  willful¬ 
ness  ;  liberty  vs.  license ;  capital  vs.  monopolies  and  trusts  ; 
labor  organizations  in  theory  7'^.  their  practice.  It  would  be 
as  unreasonable  to  charge  the  domestic  relations  of  life,  in¬ 
cluding  the  love  of  home,  wife  and  offspring,  with  being 
founded  not  on  love,  but  on  its  perversion,  which  is  lust.  The 
pessimistic  wails  of  the  chair  of  Applied  Christianity  in  Iowa 
College  are  traceable  to  confusion  of  thought  just  here.  Here 
are  a  few  : — 

“  Self-interest  led  Cain  to  slay  his  brother  Abel ;  ”  “  Greed 
moves  our  civilization.” 
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Both  of  the  statements  are  absurd.  His  corollaries  are 
natural,  but  amusing. 

“The  wage  system  is  fundamentally  a  slave  system, 
whether  wages  be  just  or  unjust.” 

“The  most  honored  members  of  society  are  its  para¬ 
sites.” 

“Speculation  in  land  is  a  crime  against  the  nation  and 
a  blasphemy  against  God.” 

“  Either  the  principle  of  competition  must  come  to  an 
end  or  Christianity.” 

“Our  courts  cannot  become  courts  of  justice  until  they 
become  courts  of  redemption  ;  until  they  are  able  and  just  to 
forgive  sins  and  apply  the  blood  that  cleanses  from  unright¬ 
eousness.” 

“There  is  no  justice  in  the  courts.  If  there  is  anarchy 
everywhere,  it  had  its  origin  in  the  courts.” 

“  Christianity  has  never  been  tried.” 

“  Whatever  else  our  theological  seminaries  teach,  they 
do  not  teach  Christianity.” 

Such  a  philosophy  ushered  in  with  brass  bands  and  the 
booming  of  cannon,  will  be  ushered  out  to  the  music  of  hisses 
when  the  disciples  find  that  imagination  unguided  by  reason 
was  the  source  of  their  inspiration,  and  that  their  zeal  was 
not  according  to  knowledge,  which  is  another  way  of  saying 
it  was  fanaticism.  It  is  applied  Christianity  with  a  venge¬ 
ance.  The  cure  for  it  is  one  term  of  earnest  study  in  Fair¬ 
child’s  “Moral  Philosophy,”  Hopkins’  “Law  of  Love,”  or 
Newman  Smyth’s  “Christian  P3thics,”  for  there  it  will  be 
learned  that  justice  is  but  one  form  of  benevolence,  and  that 
commercial  life,  courts  of  justice,  and  even  forms  of  charity 
are  Christian  so  far  as  they  are  just.  Christianity  can  deal 
rationally  with  the  murderer  and  burglar  and  evil-doers  gen¬ 
erally,  including  labor  organizations  that  resort  to  violence,  no 
less  than  with  the  heathen  through  missionaries.  The  Chris¬ 
tian  religion  has  use  for  prisons  as  well  as  for  psalm  tunes. 
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and  the  best  way  to  inject  Christian  doctrine  may  be  by  mus¬ 
kets  as  well  as  by  preaching.  Judas  has  a  place  as  well  as 
Stephen. 

The  eloquent  words  of  Archbishop  Ireland  stand  out  in 
bold  relief,  in  contrast  with  the  crazy  utterances  of  Iowa  Col¬ 
lege.  He  says  :  “Let  me  now  enter  my  brief  plea  for  cap¬ 
ital.  At  once  you  will  unite  with  me  in  extending  over  it 
the  shield  which  covers  property,  whether  this  be  the  exten¬ 
sive  investment  of  the  rich  or  the  circumscribed  possession 
of  the  poor.  Property  is  the  very  foundation  stone  of  the 
social  fabric ;  it  is  the  incentive  and  reward  of  industry  and 
energy.  .  .  .  He  who  menaces  property  is  an  Anarchist,  and 
the  Anarchist  is  the  deadly  foe  of  order,  of  right,  of  society. 
He  is  the  wild  beast  solely  bent  on  destruction.  .  .  .  The  laws 
of  the  financial  world  are  as  inflexible  as  those  of  the  four 
seasons  of  the  year;  the  State  or  the  country  in  which,  through 
mob  riots  or  oppressive  legislative  statutes,  property  is  en¬ 
dangered  or  made  unproductive,  will  be  surely  abandoned  to 
their  own  sterile  resources.  .  .  .  Amid  the  utmost  fury  of 
strikes,  property  must  be  held  sacred,  and  the  liberty  of  other 
men  allowed  as  we  demand  that  our  liberty  be  allowed.” 

The  truths  of  sociology  are  revealed  at  such  long  range 
we  have  given  all  the  more  care  to  these  fundamental  distinc¬ 
tions,  because  otherwise  our  conclusions  will  be  wide  of  the 
mark.  The  presses  of  the  country  are  busy  sending  forth  eco¬ 
nomic  and  sociological  speculations.  In  a  book  just  out  by 
a  Professor  in  Political  Economy,  and  published  by  T.  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.,  the  following  is  the  amusing  diagnosis  of  the 
ills  of  society:  First,  there  is  a  social  problem;  second, 
Christianity  is  the  cause  of  our  social  problem  ;  third,  it  is  the 
failure  of  Christians  that  perpetuate  and  intensify  social  prob¬ 
lems  ;  fourth,  the  failures  of  Christians  are  due  to  the  failures 
of  Christian  preachers.  The  fifth  point  is  not  given,  but 
should  be,  as  a  logical  sequence,  that  the  failure  of  preachers 
is  due  to  the  failure  of  the  theological  seminaries  to  teach  the 
VOL.  LI.  NO.  204.  2 
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truth.  The  professors  in  our  seminaries  will  be  surprised  to 
find  themselves  responsible  for  our  industrial  unrest.  Such 
generalizations  are  of  the  same  spirit  and  tenor  as  those  of 
Iowa  College  that  Christianity  is  not  taught  or  understood 
in  our  theological  seminaries.  The  writer  is  led  to  his  con¬ 
clusions  from  his  absurd  hypothesis:  “The  dreary  burden 
of  work,  work,  work.” 

He  needs  to  learn  that  work  is  a  blessing,  not  a  curse. 

Having  given  what  seems  to  be  a  rational  interpretation 
of  the  Royal  Law,  it  remains  only  to  turn  the  full  force  of  this 
search-light  upon  the  dark  corners,  upon  ve.xed  and  disputed 
questions,  such  as  capitalism,  labor  organizations,  monopolies, 
trusts  (whether  of  labor  or  capital),  taxation  of  incomes,  land, 
rent,  strikes,  boycotts,  poverty,  charity, — in  short,  upon  the 
whole  field  of  political  economy.  The  great  proposition  to 
be  always  borne  in  mind  is  that  justice  is  but  a  form  of  be¬ 
nevolence.  Benevolence  is  not  “a  gush  of  the  sensibilities,” 
as  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon  well  said. 

Richard  T.  Ely  well  says  :  “  Christianity  sets  us  a  goal 

toward  which  we  must  ever  move.”  Self-denial  is  the  first 
demand  of  Christianity,  and  that  is  but  a  love  of  the  higher 
self  over  the  lower  self.  Hence  Christ,  for  the  joy  that  was 
set  before  him,  endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame.  Fol¬ 
low  out  this  law  in  its  bearings  on  sociology.  Self-denial  is 
simply  the  government  of  self;  and  its  fruits,  therefore,  are 
honesty,  industry  and  thrift,  self-respect  and  self-reliance. 
A  free,  democratic  republic  like  our  own,  is  never  safe  till  the 
masses  have  learned  this  truth,  for  the  integral  units  must 
be  self-governed  as  a  condition  of  safety  in  a  self-government 
for  the  masses.  Unless  Christianity  ultimately  prevails,  de¬ 
mocracy  is  doomed.  Its  frictions  are  traceable  clearly  to  the 
want  of  love  of  Christ  or  of  self  denial  by  the  individuals  which 
compose  the  state. 

The  law  of  Christ  respecting  the  instinct  of  self-preser¬ 
vation  is  clear  in  the  light  of  duties  to  self.  Life  must  be  sur- 
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rendered  in  the  view  of  a  higher  good  only,  as  in  being  a 
witness  to  truth  or  in  view  of  good  of  country  as  the  patri¬ 
otic  motive.  The  higher  good  comes  in  to  suspend  the  lower. 

Liberty  is  seen  to  be  freedom  to  act  in  accordance  with 
law,  which  is  the  end  of  all  culture.  The  truth  or  the  nature 
of  things,  which  is  law,  must  set  free.  Freedom  to  do  right 
is  true  liberty.  It  comes  only  through  bondage  to  truth. 
“  Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free.” 
This  is  forever  an  answer  to  Anarchism  and  to  the  crude  no¬ 
tions  of  labor  organizations  of  government  and  its  proper  func¬ 
tions.  “  Man  is  liberty  served  by  organs,”  said  some  French 
writer,  “and  to  enslave  the  organs  is  to  enslave  man,”  which 
is  forever  an  answer  to  socialism.  Bondage  to  such  laws  as^ 
are  imposed  by  God,  or  by  the  nature  of  things,  or,  in  other 
words,  by  the  truth,  is  seen  to  be  beautiful,  because  its  end 
is  liberty,  which  is  a  love  of  law.  The  growing  disrespect 
for  law  finds  no  warrant  in  the  teachings  of  Christ.  Property 
is  seen  to  be  justified,  not  because  it  is  an  adjunct  of  self- 
preservation,  which  is  the  first  law  of  nature,  but  because  it 
is  identified  with  man’s  development  and  usefulness  as  a  son 
of  God.  So  long  as  it  is  a  means,  and  not  an  end,  acquisi¬ 
tion,  or  the  sense  of  property,  as  Chancellor  Kent  well  said, 
is  graciously  bestowed  upon  mankind  by  a  wise  and  benevo¬ 
lent  Creator.  Reputation,  or  the  desire  for  a  good  name  or 
the  esteem  of  men,  is  justified  until  a  higher  good  demands 
its  suspension.  Who  made  himself  of  no  reputation,  but 
humbled  himself. 

The  doctrine  of  Christian  stewardship  is,  that  property 
is  held  in  trust  for  sentient  beings,  including  self  and  neigh¬ 
bor.  But  ownership  is  not  denied,  nor  can  A  tell  B  what  his 
specific  duties  are  to  C.  Self  is  made  the  judge  of  the  object 
of  its  benevolence,  and  if  indiscriminate  charity  breaks  down 
the  self-respect  of  the  recipient,  it  is  withheld.  To  love 
neighbor  as  self  is  not  to  deny  to  neighbor  the  blessings  of 
industry,  economy,  prudence,  thrift,  self-respect,  self-depend- 
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ence,  and  the  subjective  fruits  of  toil  which  lead  the  writers 
of  the  Old  Testament  so  to  exalt  wealth  as  a  blessinsf  of 
God. 

The  doctrine  of  Christian  stewardship  presupposes  that 
pearls  will  not  be  cast  before  swine,  and  the  ravings  of  social¬ 
ism  on  the  subject  of  property  and  its  artificial  distribution 
find  nowhere  a  justification  in  the  teachings  of  Christ.  The 
primal  proposition  of  socialism  is  one  of  injustice  ;  and  while 
it  charges  capital  with  seeking  to  earn  its  bread  by  the  sweat 
of  the  laborer’s  brow,  it  would  justify  the  non-producer  in 
living  by  the  sweat  of  his  neighbor’s  brow,  and  cite  Christ  for 
its  authority.  The  sentimental  school  of  the  present  time, 
who  reduce  self  to  zero,  warp  the  doctrine  of  Christian  stew¬ 
ardship  until  we  behold  the  strange  spectacle  of  many  pulpits 
and  economic  chairs  on  the  same  platform  with  anarchists, 
socialists,  and  the  haters  of  law,  order,  and  justice,  who  know 
net  the  love  side  of  law.  At  no  time  in  their  history,  have 
the  American  people  beheld  such  a  heterogeneous  mass  of 
dreamers,  theorists,  transcendentalists,  literal  interpreters  of 
Christ,  sentimentalists,  quacks,  foreigners,  ignorant  of  our  in¬ 
stitutions,  each  with  his  nostrums  for  the  ills  of  society,  but 
all  with  crowbars  ready  to  pry  up  the  foundation  stones  of 
this  Republic.  That  justice  is  but  another  form  of  benevo¬ 
lence  sounds  to  such  like  the  selfish  utterance  of  capitalism, 
instead  of  the  primal  proposition  of  Christianity. 

Of  the  thirty  parables  of  Christ,  the  sower  teaches  that 
some  men  fail  to  come  to  fruitage  in  religious,  moral,  intellect¬ 
ual,  or  economic  worth.  The  tares  teaches  evolution, and  not 
revolution.  The  tares  and  wheat  are  to  grow  together.  The 
leaven  teaches  growth  and  development  from  within,  and  not 
by  artificial  methods.  The  draw-net,  that  society  has  in  it 
the  bad  to  be  cast  away.  The  lost  sheep,  the  love  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  as  an  integral  unit  of  society,  and  the  necessity  of 
finding  the  lost  one.  Christianity  is  individualistic.  The  lost 
piece  of  money,  the  reclaiming  of  a  character.  The  prodigal 
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son,  the  love  of  the  radical  by  the  father,  but  the  ill-will  of 
the  conservativ<j.  The  pearl  of  great  price  and  the  hid  treas¬ 
ure  teach  that,  whatever  a  man  gains,  he  must  concentrate 
all  his  powers  to  do  it.  The  marriage  of  the  king’s  son,  that 
many  are  called,  but  few  chosen, — few  find  the  goal  for  which 
they  strive.  The  ten  virgins  warns  of  improvidence.  The  rich 
fool,  the  absurdity  of  looking  to  e.xternals  for  happiness.  Laz¬ 
arus  and  Dives,  the  result  of  ignoring  the  claims  of  humanity 
when  opportunity  presents  or  thrusts  itself  upon  us.  “Take 
no  thought  for  the  morrow”  must  be  compared  with  the  pru¬ 
dential  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  it  will  be  seen  to  mean 
anxious  thought.  To  trust  the  Lord  and  keep  your  powder 
dry  is  eminently  Christian. 

The  sense  of  justice  which  Christianity  inculcates  and 
inspires,  and  which  calls  out  the  Winchester  rifles  in  defence 
of  property  rights,  no  less  than  it  feeds  the  hungry,  assumes 
that  without  law  and  order  the  rights  of  the  individual,  no 
less  than  those  of  society,  disappear,  hence  justice  is  but  an¬ 
other  form  of  benevolence.  The  doctrine  of  non-resistance 
in  such  an  emergency  is  sentimentalism. 

The  theory  and  practice  of  labor  organizations  must  be 
measured  by  this  standard. 

The  doctrine  of  justice  renders  the  single  tax  theory  null 
and  void  ;  for  the  nationalization  of  land  or  confiscation  of 
rent  cannot  be  effected  with  due  regard  to  acquired  rights  and 
existing  interests. 

Man  cannot  be  made  virtuous  and  happy  by  act  of  Con¬ 
gress.  Not  all  of  mankind  can  be  wealthy,  but  the  virtues 
that  spring  from  poverty  must  be  the  inheritance  of  the  many 
for  ages  to  come,  and  the  false  predominance  given  to  labor¬ 
ing  classes  springs  from  false  notions  of  industry,  the  assump¬ 
tion  being  that  work  is  a  curse,  instead  of  a  blessing  and  the 
divinely  appointed  lot  of  mankind.  The  wealth  of  the  world, 
if  equally  distributed,  would  yet  leave  each  one  poor.  The 
best  plan,  after  all,  is  to  let  each  one  acquire  freely,  but  to 
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regulate  false  acquisitions  so  far  as  possible  by  law,  and  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  rich  and  poor  alike.  “Ye  shall  do  no 
unrighteousness  in  judgment;  thou  shalt  not  respect  the  per¬ 
son  of  the  poor,  nor  honor  the  person  of  the  mighty  ;  but  in 
righteousness  shalt  thou  judge  thy  neighbor.”  (Lev.  xix.  i  5.) 

To  the  poor  the  gospel  is  preached,  and  by  the  rich  the 
gospel  will  be  lived.  Wealth,  learning,  culture,  no  less  than 
religion,  must,  like  the  Mary,  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  divine 
Master.  Then  not  only  the  churches,  colleges,  and  semina¬ 
ries  will  teach  him,  as  they  are  now  doing  earnestly  and  faith¬ 
fully,  but  commerce,  trade,  politics,  and  the  practical  affairs 
of  life  will  conform  more  perfectly  to  his  character  and  teach¬ 
ings.  But  this  must  all  come  through  the  same  human  na¬ 
ture  inspired  by  the  Christian  motives, — love  of  Christ,  self, 
and  neighbor.  The  master  motives,  the  desire  to  acquire ; 
love  of  home  ;  of  country  ;  of  reputation  ;  of  property  ;  of  a 
good  name ;  of  progress ;  of  immortality, — these  all  must 
move  men  in  the  ages  to  come  as  they  have  in  the  past,  and 
they  are  simply  the  unfolding  of  the  Royal  Law. 

We  are  approaching  a  new  era.  We  are  on  the  eve  of 
a  new  century.  Great  changes  are  going  on  before  our  eyes. 
There  is  a  growing  disrespect  for  law.  Our  institutions  are 
being  assailed.  Men  who  have  Continental  views  of  aristoc¬ 
racy,  law,  and  government  are  coming  into  power.  The  bal¬ 
lot  is  in  the  hands  of  the  ignorant.  Demagogism  is  rampant. 
Acts  of  violence  in  defiance  of  property  and  vested  rights  are 
common.  We  have  cast  our  pearls  before  swine.  Economic 
thinkers  are  abusing  the  churches  and  seminaries  for  their 
failure  to  interest  and  convert  criminals  and  evil-doers,  no  less 
than  the  masses.  Monopolies,  trusts,  and  adulteration  of 
foods  are  grinding  the  faces  of  the  poor.  Socialism  is  on 
the  increase.  Anarchism  still  hisses  at  law  and  order.  The 
age  is  one  of  wealth  and  materialism,  and  yet  of  the  greatest 
benevolences  in  the  history  of  mankind.  But  there  is  One 
sleeping  on  the  ship,  and  he  has  been  aboard  from  the  land- 
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ing  of  the  Mayflower  until  the  present  time, — through  the 
Revolution,  the  ratifying  of  the  Constitution,  the  great  Re¬ 
bellion,  the  overthrow  of  slavery,  and  now  in  the  industrial 
upheaval.  In  his  own  time  he  will  awaken,  and  say  to  the 
waves,  “Peace,  be  still,”  and  there  will  be  a  great  calm.  It 
will  be  the  dawn  of  another  period.  Our  institutions  and 
form  of  government  are  being  weighed  in  the  balances,  but, 
we  firmly  believe,  will  be  found  not  wanting.  Out  of  the 
struggle  shall  come  new  truths,  nobler  ideals,  a  higher  order 
of  individual  and  social  life,  a  more  Christian  civilization. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

THE  ADAPTATIONS  OP"  NATURE  TO  THE 
INTELLPXTUAL  WANTS  OF  MAN. 

BV  PROFESSOR  G.  FREDERICK  WRIGHT,  OBERLIN,  OHIO. 

That  man  should  be  able  to  interpret  nature,  and  from 
the  experiences  of  the  present  both  reproduce  the  past  and 
forecast  the  future,  is  a  mystery  of  the  first  degree.  It  was 
considered  a  marvellous  triumph  of  human  ingenuity  when 
Champollion  deciphered  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt,  and 
opened  to  his  followers  the  vast  stores  of  information  which 
had  been  so  long  concealed  in  them.  But  his  success  was  due 
to  the  fortunate  discovery  of  a  key  in  the  celebrated  Rosetta 
stone,  which  contained  an  inscription  in  Greek  translating  the 
parallel  inscription  in  hieroglyphics.  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson’s 
success  in  interpreting  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  was  due  to 
a  similar  fortunate  experience.  In  these  cases  the  interpre¬ 
ters  were  dealing  with  the  works  of  men  whose  capacities 
were  altogether  like  their  own.  Man  cannot,  if  he  would, 
wholly  deceive  his  fellow-men.  In  knowing  the  restrictions 
of  our  own  powers  we  know  those  of  our  fellow-men.  Hence 
it  comes  about  that  cipher  despatches,  designed  to  deceive  all 
but  those  specially  initiated,  can  never  whoily  baffle  the  skill 
of  experts.  Some  clue  exists,  and,  when  discovered,  readily 
yields  the  secret. 

To  the  thoughtful  student  of  nature,  there  is  no  other 
evidence  of  the  goodness  of  the  Creator  so  impressive  as  the 
fact  that  his  works  are  capable  of  interpretation  by  the  mind 
of  man.  That  the  infinite  mind  should  make  his  thoughts 
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known  to  the  finite,  betokens  a  condescension  which  only  a 
benevolent  being  would  exercise.  It  is  as  when  the  full- 
grown  man  shortens  his  steps  in  the  drifting  snows,  in  order 
that  the  child  behind  him  may  have  a  beaten  path  through 
which  to  reach  the  safety  of  his  home.  Or,  as  when  a  great 
philosopher  like  Faraday  condescends  to  speak  for  the  in¬ 
struction  of  children,  and  puts  his  profound  thoughts  in  lan¬ 
guage  so  simple  that  the  infant  can  understand.  The  more 
fully  we  realize  the  fact  that  the  Creator  is  infinite  in  power, 
that  his  thoughts  are  above  our  thoughts,  and  his  ways  above 
our  ways,  the  more  wonderful  does  it  seem  that  the  works  of 
God  can  be  understood  by  us  at  all.  Yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  do  find  nature  comprehensible,  and  capable  of  interpreta¬ 
tion.  We  are  able  with  confidence  to  reconstruct  in  thought 
a  large  portion  of  the  past,  and  to  forecast  in  hope  the  dis¬ 
tant  future.  The  Creator  has  so  graduated  his  steps  in  na¬ 
ture,  that  man  can  follow  them  in  the  past,  and  calculate  their 
course  in  the  future. 

In  maintaining  this  point  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to 
contend  that  we  can  fully  understand  the  works  of  God,  for 
this  is  not  needful  for  our  present  well-being.  Indeed,  there 
could  be  no  greater  calamity  than  for  man  to  have  attained 
to  all  knowledge.  No  small  part  of  the  joy  of  finite  exist¬ 
ence  consists  in  the  progressiveness  of  its  condition.  The 
gratification  of  curiosity,  the  joy  of  animated  search  for  truth, 
and  the  satisfaction  of  discovery  are  things  with  which,  as 
finite  beings,  we  could  not  well  dispense.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  real 
question,  whether,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  privilege  of 
searching  for  the  truth  is  not  more  valuable  than  the  truth 
itself  when  once  attained. 

The  mystery  of  inductive  reasoning  can  be  solved  only 
by  regarding  the  adaptation  of  nature  to  the  intellectual  ca¬ 
pacity  of  man  as  a  product  of  benevolent  design.  Indeed,  it 
is  not  strange  that  some,  like  the  Abbe  Gratry,  should  believe 
every  true  induction  to  be  “  an  immediate  inspiration  from  on 
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high”;^  nor  that  others  like  Hume  should  declare,  that  “reason 
can  never  satisfy  us  that  the  existence  of  any  one  object  does 
ev^er  imply  that  of  another;  so  that  when  we  pass  from  the 
impression  of  one  to  the  idea  or  belief  of  another,  we  are  not 
determined  by  reason,  but  by  custom,  or  a  principle  of  asso¬ 
ciation.”^  The  falsity  of  this  proposition  of  Hume,  however, 
becomes  apparent  in  noting  the  progress  of  modern  science. 
Science  has  flourished  not  where  custom  reigned  supreme,  as 
in  China,  but  where  the  mind  of  the  investigator  is  prepared 
to  discard  all  inveterate  associations,  and  to  accept  the  reality 
of  things  which  run  contrary  to  all  the  reputed  experience  of 
the  past. 

In  searching  for  the  philosophical  basis  of  modern  prog¬ 
ress  and  scientific  discovery,  much  use  has  been  made  of  the 
misleading  phrase  “  uniformity  of  nature.”  It  has  frequently 
been  said  that  we  expect  the  future  to  be  as  the  past  because 
we  believe  nature  to  be  uniform  in  her  operations.  Confi¬ 
dence  in  this  principle,  however,  disappears  upon  close  in¬ 
spection,  since  there  is  nowhere  any  absolute  uniformity  in  the 
operation  of  nature.  There  is  a  course  of  nature;  and  there 
is,  no  doubt,  a  causal  connection  between  the  events  which 
come  before  and  those  which  follow  after.  But  this  ongoing 
of  nature  is  an  evolution,  rather  than  a  uniformity;  and  the 
evolution  is  not  constant,  and  by  steps  of  equal  length,  but  is 
rhythmical  and  to  some  extent  paroxysmal.®  As  Mill  truly 
says,  “  Every  person’s  consciousness  assures  him  that  he  does 
not  always  expect  uniformity  in  the  course  of  events;  he  does 
not  always  believe  that  the  unknown  will  be  similar  to  the 
known,  that  the  future  will  resemble  the  past.  Nobody  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  succession  of  rain  and  fine  weather  will  be  the 

*  Popular  Science  Monthly,  Vol.  xii.  p.  117. 

*  On  the  Understanding,  sect.  vii.  (Works,  vol.  i.  p.  128.  Boston 
and  Edinburgh,  1854.) 

*  See  my  Studies  in  Science  and  Religion,  pp.  8-1 1 ;  Logic  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Evidences,  p.  96. 
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same  in  every  future  year  as  in  the  present.  Nobody  expects 
to  have  the  same  dreams  repeated  every  night.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  everybody  mentions  it  as  something  extraordinary,  if 
the  course  of  nature  is  constant,  and  resembles  itself,  in  these 
particulars.  To  look  for  constancy  where  constancy  is  not 
to  be  expected,  as,  for  instance,  that  a  day  which  has  once 
brought  good  fortune  will  always  be  a  fortunate  day,  is  justly 
accounted  superstition.” 

All  nature  is  in  motion.  Everything  changes.  Nature 
never  exactly  repeats  herself.  The  sum  of  the  forces  in  the 
universe  may,  for  all  we  know,  remain  uniform,  but  their  in¬ 
teractions  upon  each  other  are  infinitely  diversified.  In  its 
search  for  absolute  uniformity,  the  reason  pauses  only  when 
it  reaches  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  the  Creator.  It  is 
the  prerogative  of  science  to  penetrate  deeper  and  deeper  into 
the  course  of  nature,  until,  under  the  magnifying  power  of 
Reason’s  eye,  the  so-called  uniformities  of  nature  disappear 
in  the  dissolving  view  spread  upon  the  canvas  of  the  infinite. 
Nature’s  operations  seem  uniform  to  us,  because  our  minds 
are  so  slow  in  their  ordinary  actions.  When  we  drop  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  time  from  our  thoughts,  and  consider  nature  in  its 
causes  and  effects,  or  compare  movements  separated  by  vast 
intervals  of  time,  the  ordinary  conception  of  uniformity  van¬ 
ishes.  Fifty  millions  of  years  ago  the  sun  did  not  rise  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  moon  did  not  go  through 
her  phases  once  in  twenty-seven  days.  The  mathematicians' 
tell  us  that,  through  the  retarding  influence  of  the  tides,  the 
rate  of  the  revolution  of  the  earth  has  diminished  from  that 
of  a  period  of  three  or  four  hours,  fifty  million  or  a  hundred 
million  years  ago,  to  one  of  twenty-four  hours  at  the  present 
time.  The  same  authorities  tell  us  that,  at  the  early  date 
spoken  of,  the  moon  almost  touched  the  earth,  and  revolved 

^  Geo.  H.  Darwin,  Nature,  Vols.  xviii.  pp.  265,  580;  xix.  p.  292;  xx. 
p.  246;  xxi.  p.  234;  xxiii.  p.  389;  New  Princeton  Review,  Vol.  Ixi.  p.  59; 
Popular  Science  Monthly,  Vol.  xxix.  p.  449. 
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about  it  in  the  same  time  that  the  earth  itself  rotated  upon 
its  axis. 

In  inductive  reasoning,  progress  is  made,  and  truth  at¬ 
tained,  by  discovering  the  material  embodiment  of  the  Crea¬ 
tor’s  ideas;  so  that  we  do  truly  think  his  thoughts  after  him. 
The  creation  is  a  realization  of  divine  ideas  prepared  for  our 
study.  With  our  limited  vision  vve  can  discover  the  plan  and 
development  of  so  much  of  the  whole  as  our  necessities  de¬ 
mand.  The  repetition  of  given  phenonema  in  nature  reveals 
to  us  second  causes  in  their  isolated  action.  The  variations  in 
the  phenomena  reveal  to  us  second  causes  in  their  combined 
action.  By  careful  observation  and  comparison,  indeed,  in 
chemistry  and  astronomy,  and  by  the  use  of  mechanical  instru¬ 
ments  of  precision  and  of  the  formulae  of  mathematics,  this 
process  of  observation  and  comparison  isgreatly  aided.  These 
reveal  to  us  more  fully  the  rate  of  change  in  progress,  and  the 
relative  importance  of  the  several  causes  involved. 

Complete  analysis  will  show,  however,  that  rational  con¬ 
fidence  in  our  interpretation  of  nature  rests  upon  the  ethical 
judgment  that  God  is  wise  and  good,  and  that  his  veracity  is  in¬ 
volved  in  the  orderly  arrangement  appearing  in  nature.  The 
law  of  benevolence  demands  a  correlation  between  the  powers 
of  human  apprehension  and  the  rate  of  change  which  is  taking 
place  in  the  evolving  system  of  secondary  causes  which  we 
call  the  universe.  The  repetition  of  like  events,  to  a  certain 
extent  involves  God’s  veracity.  Our  part  is  to  inspect  the 
course  of  nature,  to  learn  the  degree  in  which  the  present  is 
like  the  past,  and  from  that  experience,  first,  to  infer  the  de¬ 
gree  of  likeness  which,  on  the  theory  of  their  being  the  work 
of  a  wise  and  benevolent  Creator,  ought  to  exist  in  periods 
earlier  than  our  experience  in  time,  or  beyond  its  reach  in 
space;  secondly,  to  prognosticate  the  future.  This  is  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  those  vague  expressions,  “The  present  is  conformable 
to  the  past”;  “The  future  will  resemble  the  present”;  “The 
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future  will  be  like  the  present,”  etc.,  which  we  find  in  writers 
on  the  philosophy  of  induction. 

We  can  best  impress  this  thought  upon  our  minds  by 
taking  a  brief  survey  of  the  accomplishments  of  modern  sci¬ 
ence.  And  in  such  a  surv’^ey,  better  than  by  any  other  method, 
we  shall  come  to  realize  what  an  immeasurable  chasm  sepa¬ 
rates  man  from  the  lower  animals, — a  superiority  which  can 
be  maintained  without  any  depreciation  of  their  capacity. 

The  animal  creation,  indeed,  is  endowed  with  instincts  in 
many  respects  far  superior  to  those  of  man.  But,  instinct  and 
reason  would  seem  to  vary  in  inverse  ratio:  the  more  com¬ 
plete  the  instinct,  the  less  the  need  of  dependence  upon  rea¬ 
son.  The  power  of  instinct,  for  example,  is  strikingly  seen 
in  the  annual  migrations  of  birds.  Yet  how  simple  and  insig¬ 
nificant  are  these  movements  when  compared  with  the  com¬ 
merce  of  nations;  for,  while  the  power  of  the  bird  to  direct 
his  migrations  seems  to  belong  to  the  very  physical  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  bird,  the  skill  of  the  captain  and  pilot  is  the  cumu¬ 
lative  wisdom  of  many  centuries,  and  the  accomplishment  of 
their  purposes  is  secured  by  a  combination  of  skilled  workmen 
and  successful  inventors  from  every  age  and  clime.  The  pilot 
guides  his  course  by  the  stars  and  depends  upon  the  pains¬ 
taking  calculations  of  the  mathematicians  who  make  up  the 
nautical  almanac.  The  inventor  of  logarithms  renders  indis¬ 
pensable  assistance  to  every  ship  which  sails  the  seas.  Think, 
too,  of  the  skill  which  enters  into  the  construction  of  a  ship, 
of  the  genius  which,  within  the  past  few  years,  has  transformed 
the  whole  art  of  shipbuilding, — making  iron  to  swim,  and 
substituting  the  ore  dug  from  the  mountains  for  the  timber 
cut  from  Norwegian  hills.  Think  also  of  the  inventions  which, 
by  the  introduction  of  steam,  have  made  the  pilot  independ¬ 
ent  of  the  winds.  Indeed,  it  would  require  a  volume  simply 
to  enumerate’ and  describe  the  scientific  inventions  of  which 
every  one  of  the  great  ocean  steamers  makes  use  during  every 
hour  of  its  long  voyages. 
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In  entering  upon  a  narrower  survey  of  the  subject,  we 
note  how  the  science  of  chemistry  illustrates  both  the  power 
of  the  human  mind  to  interpret  nature,  and  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  nature’s  steps  are  graded  to  the  wants  of  the 
inquiring  mind.  By  such  slow  and  toilsome  steps  as  are  best 
for  the  moral  development  of  the  race,  the  marvellous  results 
of  this  science  have  been  attained.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  a  high 
premium  has  been  set  on  that  humility  of  mind  which  is  the 
first  condition  of  entering  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Illustrations  from  Chemistry. 

The  modefn  science  of  chemistry  really  dates  from  the 
discovery  of  oxygen  by  Priestley,  in  1774,  though  this  great 
investigator  failed  himself  to  appreciate  the  meaning  of  his 
discovery,  and  was,  a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  still  an  oppo¬ 
nent  of  the  new  views  of  chemistry  brought  to  light  by  his  own 
ingenious  experiments.  P'or  fifty  years  previous  to  this,  the 
phenomena  of  combustion  had  been  explained  upon  Stahl’s 
modification  of  Aristotle’s  theory  (1660-1734),  that  all  com¬ 
bustible  bodies  contained  phlogiston,  which  was  expelled 
during  the  process  of  combustion,  leaving  the  other  constit¬ 
uents  of  the  substance  behind. 

We  smile  now  at  this  conception;  but  what  can  be  more 
natural,  on  the  face  of  the  phenomenon,  than  such  a  theory 
of  combustion.^  For  when  a  fire  blazes,  does  not  something 
seem  to  go  out  of  the  substance  which  is  burned  1  The  source 
of  the  error  here,  as  frequently,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  out¬ 
ward  appearance  is  deceitful,  and  that  nature  unfolds  her 
secrets  only  to  the  diligent  student  who  goes  behind  the  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  pays  respect  to  the  deeper  currents  of  cause 
which  underlie  all  her  great  operations.  Thus,  upon  this  the¬ 
ory,  when  phosphorus  was  dephlogisticated,  or  burned,  the 
resulting  phosphoric  acid  was  a  residue — phlogiston  had  gone 
out,  and  phosphoric  acid  was  left.  That  certainly  is  what 
seems  to  have  occurred.  Again,  when  the  metals  were  de- 
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phlogisticated,  or  burned,  a  calx  was  left.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  limestone  was  burned,  it  appeared  to  have  ab¬ 
sorbed  phlogiston,  for  it  had  a  great  deal  of  heat  to  give  out 
when  water  was  poured  upon  it. 

A  puzzling  thing  on  this  theory,  however,  was,  that  when 
limestone  was  burned,  and  so  according  to  the  theory  became 
charged  with  phlogiston,  it  weighed  less  than  before  it  was 
burned.  This  phenomenon  seems  to  have  escaped  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  theorists  of  the  eighteenth  century,  until  Black,  of 
Edinburgh  (1728-1799),  discovered  the  fact  in  1755.  But 
the  theorists  were  ready  with  an  explanation.  They  said  that 
this  proved  that  phlogiston  had  the  power  of  levitation.  This 
explanation  was  the  more  readily  accepted,  because  Aristotle 
in  his  time  had  familiarized  the  world  of  letters  with  the  idea 
that  the  essence  of  fire  was  specifically  light.  Now,  what 
Black  had  really  discovered  was,  that  the  thing  expelled  from 
limestone  when  it  was  burned  was  carbonic  dioxide,  which  he 
called  fixed  air.  When  it  came  to  be  understood,  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  weight  of  limestone  just  before  it  was  burned 
and  that  just  after,  measured  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
which  has  been  expelled.  But  mere  instinct  and  plodding 
observation  never  could  have  given  this  interpretation.  The 
interpretation  was  really  a  marvellous  stroke  of  genius,  or 
what  Abbe  Gratry  would  call  an  inspiration.  We  may 
therefore  well  pause  a  little  longer  upon  this  line  of  discovery. 

Cavendish  (1731-1810)  in  1765  investigated  hydrogen, 
and  was  led  to  believe  that  he  had  discovered  phlogiston  at 
last.  Its  great  lightness  attracted  his  attention,  and  he  named 
it  inflammable  air.  In  1784,  however,  he  discovered  that,  if 
hydrogen  be  used  in  the  phlogistication  of  common  air,  com¬ 
mon  air  was  diminished  in  volume,  and  water  was  produced; 
while  Priestley,  in  1774,  had  discovered  the  companion  of 
Cavendish’s  phlogiston  in  oxygen  gas,  which  he  denominated 
dephlogisticated  air. 

During  the  very  next  year  Lavoisier  discovered  that  when 
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the  oxide  of  mercury  was  heated  with  charcoal,  it  produced 
not  dephlogisticated  air  and  metallic  mercury,  but  metallic 
mercury  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  what  he  called  fixed  air. 
By  continued  experiments  Lavoisier  made  other  discoveries 
in  the  same  direction.  A  more  accurate  weighing  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  showed  that,  in  what  is  called  the  calcination,  or  the 
burning,  of  metals  in  air,  the  metal  gains  as  much  weight  as 
the  air  loses. ^  He  also  discovered  that  combustion  of  fuel, 
the  respiration  of  animals,  the  formation  of  acids,  and  the  cal¬ 
cination  of  metals  were  analogous  in  this  respect,  that  they 
withdrew  from  the  air  a  common  element,  which  he  named 
vital  air,  but  which  we  now  call  oxygen.  In  short,  Lavoisier 
had  discovered  that,  where  the  old  theory  held  that  phlogis¬ 
ton  was  substracted  from  a  substance,  the  very  opposite  had 
really  occurred,  and  “vital  air,”  or  the  acid  principle,  was 
added.  In  short,  combustion  was  an  oxidation,  instead  of  a 
dephlogistication. 

But  old  theories  have  great  vitality,  and  this  theory  of 
dephlogistication  did  not  die  easily.  Some  objections  seemed 
for  a  time  insurmountable.  For  example,  when  metals  were 
dissolved  in  weak  acids,  it  was  found  that  what  was  then  called 
inflammable  air,  or  hydrogen  gas,  was  produced.  But  the 
previous  discovery  of  Cavendish,  already  referred  to,  that  hy¬ 
drogen  and  oxygen  when  burned  together  produced  water, 
furnished  Lavoisier  the  clue  to  the  difficulty.  He  surmised 
that,  when  metal  was  dissolved  in  acid,  and  hydrogen  was 
produced,  some  of  the  water  was  decomposed.  This  he  also 
verified  by  burning  oxygen  and  hydrogen  together,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  a  little  water,  and  then  separating  the  water  again  into  its 
elements  by  passing  it  over  red  hot  iron;  whereupon  the  oxy¬ 
gen  united  with  the  iron,  and  the  hydrogen  was  set  free. 
Lavoisier  afterwards  “showed  the  consistency  of  his  theory 
with  all  that  was  discovered  concerning  the  composition  of 
alcohol,  oil,  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  and  many 
*  Whewell,  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  Vol.  ii.  p.  274. 
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other  bodies.”  And  so,  within  twenty-five  years  from  the 
discovery  of  oxygen  by  Priestley,  the  theory  that  combus¬ 
tion  and  analogous  phenomena  were  produced  by  the  com¬ 
bination  of  elements,  rather  than  by  their  separation,  was 
generally  accepted,  and  the  quantitative  method  of  investiga¬ 
tion,  which  has  since  characterized  the  science  of  chemistry, 
came  into  use,  and  from  it  have  followed  all  those  marvellous 
results  of  chemical  science  upon  which  it  almost  may  be  said 
that  the  human  race  now  lives,  and  moves,  and  has  its  being. 

How  sublime  are  these  triumphs  of  genius  when  com¬ 
pared  with  atiy  of  the  results  attained  by  instinct!  What  an 
illustration,  also,  is  here  presented  of  the  pains  the  Creator 
has  taken  to  secure  adaptation  between  the  faculties  of  man 
and  the  intelligible  marks  of  causation  running  through  the 
system  of  nature!  How  closely  connected  have  been  the 
links  of  this  chain  of  progress!  Had  any  of  these  links  been 
too  long  for  man  to  span,  progress  would  have  been  impossi¬ 
ble.  There  is  no  way  of  avoiding  here  the  argument  of  de¬ 
sign.  Either  nature  was  designed  for  man,  or  man  was  de¬ 
signed  for  nature:  and  it  makes  no  difference,  so  far  as  the 
argument  is  concerned,  which  was  designed  first.  The  sup¬ 
position  that  any  intelligent  being  should  arise  or  be  devel¬ 
oped,  to  make  this  use  of  nature,  by  accident,  is  incredible. 
The  power  God  is  seen  in  creating  such  an  adaptation,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  are  seen  in 
setting  an  appropriate  premium  upon  the  diligent  use  of  man’s 
faculties  and  opportunities.  It  is  only  those  who  seek  who 
find.  The  consciousness  of  power  that  comes  to  the  whole 
race  by  such  achievements  is  of  incalculable  value. 

Bht  we  have  still  more  marvellous  achievements  to  relate 
in  chemical  science.  What  at  first  sight  would  seem  more 
unlikely  than  that  the  chemical  composition  of  the  sun  should 
be  revealed  in  the  rainbow!  And  yet  the  story  is  all  there 
awaiting  interpretation,  and  we  have  now  learned  to  study 
known  metals  by  analyzing  the  rays  of  light  which  stream 
VOL.  LI.  NO.  204.  3 
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from  them  in  the  act  of  combustion,  and  by  the  same  means 
to  detect  the  presence  of  unknown  metals.  For  example,  in 
i860  the  first  indications  of  the  metals  caesium  and  rubidium 
were  detected  by  Bunsen  and  Kirschhoff,  from  the  use  of  the 
spectroscope,  then  just  invented.  Certain  mineral  waters  had 
been  evaporated,  and  the  residuum  was  burned  by  these  chem¬ 
ists  under  intense  heat.  The  flame  showed  some  lines  of 
light  never  before  observed,  and  led  them  to  suspect  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  new  mineral  elements.  But  so  small  an  ingredient 
were  these  minerals  in  the  water  of  the  Durkheim  Springs, 
that  forty-four  tons  of  it  had  to  be  boiled  away  to  obtain  suffi¬ 
cient  residuum  for  ordinary  analysis.^ 

Chemistry  is  what  is  called  the  typical  experimental  sci¬ 
ence.  But,  clearly,  it  is  far  more  than  an  experimental  science. 
The  results  are  obtained  not  so  much  by  experiment,  as  by 
thought.  A  dull,  aimless  repetition  of  experiments  might 
continue  forever  without  producing  any  valuable  results.  The 
great  chemists  are  great  men,  and  Providence  has  provided 
for  them  a  great  opportunity.  Had  not  the  men  been  matched 
by  the  opportunities,  their  striving  would  have  been  in  vain; 
and, had  not  the  opportunities  been  matched  by  the  men,  the 
results  would  have  been  insignificant  and  misleading. 

Illustrations  from  Astronomy. 

The  science  of  astronomy  illustrates  the  theme,  also,  in 
a  high  degree.  Few  appreciate  the  original  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  establishing  the  astronomical  theory  which  now  pre¬ 
vails  among  scientific  men,  and  upon  which  are  built  so  many 
practical  plans  and  inspiring  theoretical  conceptions  of  the 
present  time.  There  is  little  direct  resemblance  betv’^een  the 
falling  of  an  apple  and  the  revolution  of  a  planet  about  its 
central  sun.  The  intellect  that  first  thought  of  the  analogy 
must  have  been  of  heavenly  birth ;  while  the  marvellous  skill 
by  which  the  theory  of  universal  gravitation  has  been  verified, 

^  Eclectic  Magazine,  June,  1870,  pp.  652,  653. 
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would  have  been  of  no  avail,  except  for  a  special  adaptation 
of  the  solar  system  to  reveal  the  theory.  After  Newton’s 
hypothesis  had  been  propounded,  it  remained  yet  to  be  veri¬ 
fied  by  showing  that  such  a  cause  as  gravitation  would  pro¬ 
duce  the  actual  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  This  involved 
the  celebrated  problem  of  the  interaction  of  three  moving 
bodies  upon  one  another.  But  to  tell  with  absolute  exactness 
how  the  sun,  the  earth,  and  the  moon  would  affect  each  other 
when  their  rates  of  motion  and  their  relative  positions  to  each 
other  were  undergoing  constant  change,  surpasses  the  power 
even  of  modern  mathematics. 

As  Whewell  has  remarked,  “The  result  must  be  got  at 
by  successive  approximations.  We  must  first  find  a  quantity 
near  the  truth;  and  then  by  the  help  of  this,  one  nearer  still, 
and  so  on;  and  in  this  manner  the  moon’s  place  will  be  given 
by  a  converging  series  of  terms.  The  form  of  these  terms 
depends  upon  the  relations  of  position  between  the  sun  and 
the  moon,  their  apogee,  the  moon’s  nodes,  and  other  quan¬ 
tities;  and  by  the  variety  of  combinations  of  which  these  ad¬ 
mit  the  terms  become  very  numerous  and  complex.  The 
magnitude  of  the  terms  depends  also  upon  various  circum¬ 
stances;  as  the  relative  force  of  the  sun  and  earth,  the  rela¬ 
tive  times  of  the  solar  and  lunar  revolutions,  the  eccentricities 
and  inclinations  of  the  two  orbits.  .  .  .  Even  the  possibility 
of  doing  what  has  been  done  depends  upon  what  we  may  call 
accidental  circumstances;  the  smallness  of  the  inclinations 
and  eccentricities  of  the  system,  and  the  like.” 

So  that  Legrange  used  to  say,  “  If  nature  had  not  favored 
us  in  this  way  there  would  have  been  an  end  of  the  geometers 
in  this  problem.” 

The  close  connection  between  all  sciences  and  the  essen¬ 
tial  unity  of  human  thought  is  admirably  illustrated  in  some 
of  the  modern  processes  of  astronomy.  There  would  seem 
at  first  sight  to  be  little  connection  between  chemistry  and  as¬ 
tronomy,  and  yet  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  astronomy  is  now  a 
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chemical  science,  chemistry  having  almost  wholly  rev'^olution- 
izeclthe  modes  of  astronomical  investigation.  Itwasthechem 
ists  who  invented  photography,  and  now  the  camera,  rather 
than  the  great  telescope,  is  the  chief  means  of  astronomical 
research.  Toward  the  close  of  the  last  century,  Captain  Cook 
was  sent  with  an  astronomical  party  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  transit  of  Venus.  The  event  was  carefully  watched, 
and  every  observation  noted  down.  But  the  human  eye  is  not 
perfect,  and  no  two  persons  ev'er  see  things  exactly  alike. 
Hence  there  were  discrepancies  in  the  observations  which  could 
be  eliminated  only  on  general  principles,  as  there  was  no  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  event  except  the  recorded  impressions  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses  at  the  time.  But  the  recent  transit  of  Venus  was  ob¬ 
served  by  the  unerring  action  of  the  photographer’s  .sensitive 
plate,  which  gives  an  abiding  record.  By  this  marvellous 
chemical  art,  stars  which  no  eye  has  ever  seen  can  be  readily 
photographed.  But  this,  again,  is  dependent  upon  the  skill 
of  the  clockmaker,  who  can  so  adjust  the  motion  of  his  pen¬ 
dulum  that  it  shall  give  such  a  movement  to  a  photographic 
plate  that,  notwithstanding  the  motion  of  the  earth,  a  partic¬ 
ular  point  of  the  heavens  shall,  for  a  considerable  period,  be 
kept  in  focus  upon  it.  Thus  by  accumulating  the  chemic 
forces  of  rays  of  light  which  is  too  feeble  to  be  recognized  by 
the  retina  of  the  human  eye,  a  permanent  impression  can  be 
made,  and  a  perfect  map  constructed,  of  stars  of  all  magni¬ 
tudes  occupying  a  limited  space  in  the  sky.  The  great  astro¬ 
nomical  observatories  of  the  world  are  now  engaged  in  a  com¬ 
bined  effort  thus  to  photograph  the  whole  heavens,  and  so 
have  a  permanent  record  to  be  compared  with  similar  maps 
which  shall  be  made  in  future  times. 

How  different  is  all  this  from  the  action  of  instinct,  and 
how  marvellous  the  power  bestowed  upon  the  human  mind  by 
which  it  can  rise  above  the  natural  limitations  of  the  physi¬ 
cal  organization  through  which  it  works,  and  make  use  of 
these  occult  laws  of  nature,  and  through  them  see  with  the 
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mind’s  eye  relations  that  are  not  even  faintly  suggested  on 
the  face  of  nature! 

Illustrations  from  Geology. 

The  same  truth  is  illustrated  in  the  science  of  geology, 
which  treats  of  the  material  history  of  the  earth.  We  have 
not  space  to  unfold  in  order  all,  or  even  many,  of  the  leaves 
of  this  most  interesting  volume.  We  will  therefore  limit  our¬ 
selves  to  illustrations  drawn  from  a  single  page  of  the  geo¬ 
logical  record. 

The  signs  of  the  glacial  period,  for  example,  are  pre¬ 
eminently  adjusted  to  the  capacity  of  the  human  understand¬ 
ing.  The  glacial  theory  is  not  a  thing  to  be  apprehended  by 
instinct,  but  only  by  the  slower  and  surer  processes  of  induc¬ 
tive  reasoning.  A  dog  can  scent  his  living  master  through  a 
crowded  thoroughfare,  but  how  absurd  to  expect  him  to  trace 
the  footsteps  of  a  prehistoric  man  through  the  mazes  of  his 
glacial  history! 

The  characters  in  which  the  story  of  the  ice  age  are  told 
are  essentially  like  those  of  a  cipher  despatch:  they  are  un¬ 
intelligible  when  seen  singly  and  without  a  clue,  and  are  only 
comprehensible  to  a  reasoning  mind  of  high  capacity.  The  in¬ 
formation  which,  however,  they  reveal,  when  once  the  clue  is 
found  and  the  facts  are  brought  together,  is  astonishing  both 
in  character  and  in  amount,  and  the  story  of  the  ice  age  is 
every  whit  as  interesting  and  as  full  of  surprises  as  the  tale  of 
the  Arabian  Nights.  What,  for  instance,  at  first  thought 
would  be  more  unlikely  than  that  the  mud  b^nks  of  some  ob¬ 
scure  stream  in  the  northern  part  of  the  United  States  should 
yield  information  concerning  the  age  of  man  in  Upper  Egypt! 
and  yet  such  is  the  solidarity  of  science,  and  so  bound  to¬ 
gether  in  a  system  are  the  connected  marks  of  causation  in 
the  universe,  that  this  possibility  is  by  no  means  remote. 

Through  long-continued  comparison  and  study  of  the 
ruder  forms  of  human  implements,  it  has  come  to  be  the  well- 
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established  opinion  of  archaeologists  that  there  was  a  great 
similarity  in  the  character  and  form  of  the  stone  implements 
earliest  in  use  among  the  various  tribes  of  the  human  family. 
This  earliest  type  of  implements  is  unpolished  and  rude  in 
shape,  being  made  out  of  flint  or  argillite  or  quartz,  substances 
which  are  capable  of  being  worked  to  an  edge  by  a  rough  pro¬ 
cess  of  chi[)ping.  With  these  rough  stone  implements,  or 
palaeoliths  as  they  are  called,  early  man  performed  all  his 
work.  His  arms  of  offence  and  defence,  the  weapons  with 
w^hich  he  attacked  the  gigantic  animals  associated  wMth  him, 
and  the  implements  with  which  he  tilled  the  soil,  or  felled 
the  forest,  and  hollowed  out  his  canoes,  were  all  made  from 
stone  by  this  process  of  fracture,  and  w^ithout  any  attempt  at 
polishing. 

Implements  of  this  sort  are  so  widely  scattered,  and  so 
exclusively  connected  with  a  certain  class  of  gravel  deposits, 
that  the  inference  is  legitimate  that  they  as  universally  pre¬ 
ceded  the  use  of  smoothed  stone  implements  as  the  use  of 
polished  stone  preceded  that  of  bronze,  and  bronze  that  of 
iron.  The  type  of  palaeolithic  implements  is  also  strikingly 
uniform.  Photographs  of  those  from  Northern  France  are  so 
strikingly  like  those  from  Upper  Egypt,  and  from  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  that  one  might  plausibly  infer  that  the  Garden  of  Eden 
was  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  and  that  from  the  very  earliest 
times,  as  now',  the  fashions  radiated  from  that  centre. 

Attention  was  not  specially  directed  to  this  class  of  im¬ 
plements  until  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  w'hen  it  was 
ascertained  by  Boucher  de  Perthes,  and  his  coadjutors  in  the 
study  of  the  gravel  deposits  in  the  valley  of  the  Somme  in 
France,  that  palaeolithic  implements  occurred  in  the  gravel 
terraces  along  that  stream  in  such  position  as  to  indicate  a 
much  earlier  age  than  had  heretofore  been  assigned  to  man. 

The  implements  were  found  in  gravel  banks,  on  the  side 
of  the  valley,  about  one  hundred  feet  above  the  present  flood- 
plain,  indicating  that  the  river,  though  now  but  a  small  stream, 
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had  lowered  its  whole  trough,  which  is  about  a  mile  wide,  to 
that  extent  since  the  gravel  was  deposited  in  which  these  im¬ 
plements  are  inclosed.  The  distinction  between  the  races  us¬ 
ing  these  implements  and  those  using  smoothed  stone  imple¬ 
ments  was  made  manifest  by  the  fact  that  only  implements 
of  the  rougher  sorts  are  found  in  these  ancient  gravels,  and, 
still  further,  by  the  fact  that  various  gigantic  animals  which 
became  extinct  before  the  historic  period  are  found  associated 
with  the  deposits  containing  palaeolithic  implements,  but  not 
with  the  implements  of  the  other  class.  The  examination 
being  extended  to  other  portions  of  the  country,  a  similar 
class  of  facts  was  found  to  occur  in  Southeastern  and  South¬ 
ern  England,  and  in  addition  the  deposits  in  various  caves 
which  had  been  occupied  by  man  yielded  similar  results;  the 
lower  strata  contained  palaeolithic  implements  and  the  bones 
of  extinct  animals,  while  the  upper  strata  conformed  more  and 
more  nearly  to  the  conditions  of  the  historic  period. 

When  once  this  principle  of  the  priority  of  the  rough 
stone  implements  as  a  type  was  established  in  Europe,  it  be¬ 
came  of  interest  to  archaeologists  to  know  whether  the  same 
priority  existed  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  fact  in  this  country  is  due  to  the  labors  of  Dr.  C. 
C.  Abbott,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  who  early  became  a  collector 
of  the  ordinary  Indian  implements  abounding  in  his  favored 
locality.  In  1875  Dr.  Abbott  was  fortunate  enough  to  dis¬ 
cover  some  implements  of  a  palaeolithic  type  deeply  imbedded 
in  the  deposit  of  gravel  upon  which  the  city  of  Trenton  is 
built.  From  time  to  time  similar  discoveries,  to  the  number 
of  thirty  or  forty,  have  been  made  by  him  in  the  same  gravel 
deposit.  The  instructive  fact  is  that  here,  as  in  Europe,  only 
implements  of  this  type  have  been  found  in  such  gravel  de¬ 
posits  as  that  at  Trenton. 

About  the  same  time  that  Dr.  Abbott  was  finding  his  im¬ 
plements  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Professor  Henry  W.  Haynes,  of 
Boston,  devoted  himself  to  studying  the  archaeology  of  the 
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Nile  in  Upper  Egypt.  He  likewise  was  fortunate  enough  to 
find  in  the  gravel  of  the  Nile  and  Upper  Egypt  palajolithic 
implements  of  the  same  type  as  those  in  the  valley  of  the 
Somme  and  of  the  Delaware.  These  cannot  be  so  definitely 
connected  with  the  glacial  period  as  can  those  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking  in  France  and  America,  but  it  is  probably 
for  the  reason  that  the  glacial  period  was  limited  to  more 
northern  latitudes.  Still,  the  similarity  of  type,  and  its  dis¬ 
appearance  in  giving  place  to  other  types  of  implements  in 
all  three  of  these  regions,  is  significant,  while  in  France  and 
America  the  occurrence  of  the  implements  in  undisturbed  beds 
of  gravel  at  once  transfers  the  question  of  antiquity  from  the 
realm  of  archaeology  proper  to  that  of  geology. 

The  gravel  containing  this  class  of  implements  can  be 
connected  with  the  closing  portion  of  the  glacial  period  in 
America.  The  terrace  upon  which  the  city  of  Trenton,  N.  J., 
is  huilt  is  such  as  is  characteristic  of  all  the  southward  flow¬ 
ing  streams  in  and  on  the  border  of  the  glaciated  region. 
Nor  is  the  evidence  of  this  connection  wholly  confined  to  the 
locality  of  Trenton.  But,  since  Dr.  Abbott’s  discoveries, 
other  similar  discoveries  in  gravel  similarly  deposited  have 
been  made  of  implements  in  the  valley  of  the  Little  Miami,  in 
Southern  Ohio,  of  the  White  River,  Indiana,  and  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  in  Minnesota.  The  age  of  these  implements,  there¬ 
fore,  becomes  a  question  of  glacial  geology.  The  archaeolo¬ 
gist  must  now  ask,  How  long  ago  was  the  glacial  period.^ 
When  did  it  close  ?  At  what  stage  of  the  period  were  these 
gravel  deposits  formed.^ 

The  connection  of  sciences  was  here  again  illustrated  in 
the  fact  that  the  most  popular  attempt  to  solve  the  problems 
of  glacial  chronology  and  antiquity  uses  astronomical  meth¬ 
ods.  Mr.  Croll  propounded  a  theory  that  the  glacial  period 
was  caused  by  certain  astronomical  changes  whose  influence 
could  be  definitely  pointed  out.  Through  the  influence  of 
the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  and  of  changes  in  the  eccen- 
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tricity  in  the  earth’s  orbit,  it  was  contended  by  Mr.  Croll, 
conditions  of  climate  favorable  to  the  glaciation  of  the  north¬ 
ern  hemisphere  occur  once  in  about  21,000  years;  that  one 
of  those  periods  occurred  about  1 1,000  years  ago,  but  that 
the  maximum  effect  of  the  conditions,  such  as  could  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  produce  a  glacial  period  like  that  which  covered  the 
northern  part  of  the  United  States  so  deep  with  ice,  could 
have  culminated  not  less  than  180,000  years  ago,  near  the 
close  of  a  period  of  high  eccentricity  in  the  earth’s  orbit. 

This  was  an  easy  and  attractive  method  of  settling  the 
questions  of  glacial  chronology.  And,  if  it  had  been  merely 
a  question  of  astronomy,  since  these  changes  in  eccentricity 
are  definitely  known  to  have  taken  place,  the  question  would 
have  been  settled  beyond  controversy.  But,  unfortunately, 
astronomy,  like  mathematics,  consists  of  two  divisions,  namely, 
pure  and  mixed.  In  estimating  the  effect  of  physical  forces 
we  must  be  sure  to  know  what  the  forces  are,  before  we  ap¬ 
ply  our  multipliers,  and  divisors,  and  all  the  instruments  of 
the  calculus  to  them.  It  is  so  with  this  attractive  theory  as 
to  the  date  of  the  glacial  period.  We  cannot  be  sure  that  the 
acknowledged  astronomical  changes  would  produce  the  cli¬ 
matic  changes  which  the  mathematicians  suppose.  Here, 
also,  it  is  impossible  with  present  limits  to  go  into  details. 
But  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  meteorologists  and  the  ge¬ 
ologists  who  are  studying  the  subject,  from  their  knowledge 
of  the  connected  facts,  have  become  quite  generally  convinced 
that  the  astronomical  theory  is  not  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  facts,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  it  is  not  proven  to  be  suffi¬ 
cient.  In  whichever  case,  the  question  of  calculating  the 
date  of  the  glacial  age  is  remanded  to  those  who  are  engaged 
in  the  study  of  the  glacial  phenomena  as  they  exist  all  over 
the  country. 

What  now  are  the  direct  means  by  which  the  geologist 
can  approach  the  subject.^  At  first  it  would  seem  like  a  hope¬ 
less  task.  But  close  inspection  shows  that  here,  as  elsewhere 
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in  nature,  the  Creator  has  not  left  himself  without  witness  to 
those  who  closely  scan  his  ways.  Geology,  as  well  as  as¬ 
tronomy,  has  its  chronometers.  Those  of  the  glacial  period 
are  to  be  found  in  the  deltas,  the  river  valleys,  and  the  water¬ 
falls  of  the  glaciated  area. 

Three  of  the  most  significent  questions  which  thrust 
themselves  upon  the  student  of  glacial  geology  are  these : 

1.  Why  are  there  so  many  lakes  in  the  glaciated  region.^ 

2.  Why  are  the  troughs  of  the  rivers  so  small  in  the  glaci¬ 
ated  region.^  3.  Why  are  there  so  many  waterfalls  in  the 
glaciated  region } — questions  which  it  is  inconceivable  that 
any  animal  should  ask. 

But  even  in  the  time  of  Solomon  the  question  was  asked, 
Why  is  it  that  when  all  the  rivers  run  into  the  sea, the  sea  is 
never  full }  This  we  can  now  answer.  We  say  it  is  because 
the  ev^aporation  equals  the  precipitation.  The  other  more 
recent  questions  we  can  also  now  answer  with  great  confi¬ 
dence. 

I.  The  lake  basins  are  not  filled  with  sediment,  be¬ 
cause  their  life  has  been  short.  The  rivers  have  not  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  this  work  forever.  For,  evidently,  it  is  only  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  time  when,  through  the  erosive  agency  of  the  rivers 
and  their  innumerable  tributaries,  the  valleys  shall  all  literally 
be  exalted  and  the  hills  made  low.  In  every  lake  basin, 
therefore,  of  the  glaciated  region,  (and  there  are  scarcely  any 
lakes  anywhere  else)  the  thoughtful  inquirer  has  a  problem 
inviting  him  to  the  exercise  of  his  ingenuity  in  answering  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  all  historical  and  archaeological 
problems,  namely,  the  antiquity  of  the  human  race.  In  in¬ 
numerable  cases  these  little  glacial  lakes,  which  so  beautify 
the  landscape,  present  a  very  well-defined  problem,  since  they 
are  so  small  that  their  original  as  well  as  their  present  depth 
can  be  estimated,  and  the  amount  of  sediment  carried  into 
them  already  can  thus  be  approximately  determined.  The 
observer,  therefore,  has  only  to  calculate  the  size  of  the  drain- 
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age  basin,  and  the  amount  of  the  sediment  in  the  streams, 
and  the  problem  is  solved.  Not  all  of  these  elements  can  be 
easily  obtained.  But  most  are  attainable,  and  the  problem 
invites  effort  at  solution  and  presents  a  reasonable  hope  of 
success.  The  problem  but  awaits  the  response  of  the  in¬ 
quiring  mind. 

2.  The  problem  of  the  river  valleys  is  similar.  Why 
have  they  not  enlarged  themselves  more  than  they  have  in 
the  glaciated  regions.^  The  answer,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
clearly  is.  Because  they  have  not  had  time  enough.  Give 
these  riv'ers  time,  and  they  will  remove  every  particle  of  the 
debris  with  which  the  ice  of  the  glacial  period  has  clogged 
them.  They  are  busily  engaged  at  this  work  all  the  while, 
and  are  producing  results  which  can  be  observed  and  meas¬ 
ured.  Here  again  nature  is  awaiting  the  intelligent  question¬ 
ing  of  the  inquiring  mind.  Long  before  the  time  of  our  Sav¬ 
iour,  even  from  the  very  beginning  of  human  history,  the 
divine  word  had  gone  forth,  that  to  him  that  knocketh  it  shall 
be  opened,  and  only  to  him.  A  fair  premium  is  set  upon  a 
diligent  use  of  our  powers,  but  the  reward  is  ever  near.  It 
is  thus  that  anyone  is  warranted  in  putting  inquiries  concern¬ 
ing  the  age  of  man  in  Delaware,  and  France,  and  Egypt,  to 
any  sluggish  stream  in  the  glaciated  region. 

3.  The  third  question.  Why  are  there  so  many  water¬ 
falls  in  the  glaciated  region.^  leads  to  the  same  goal.  The 
great  majority  of  the  waterfalls  of  the  world  are  in  the  glaci¬ 
ated  region,  and  they  exist  because  the  time  is  so  short  since 
the  ice  withdrew  and  suffered  the  water  to  run  in  its  present 
channels.  It  has  recently  been  ascertained  that  the  Falls  of 
Niagara  are  receding  at  the  rate  of  from  four  to  five  feet  per 
year.  This  is  the  result  of  accurate  observations  carried  on 
during  the  past  forty-five  years.  It  was  also  ascertained  long 
ago  that  the  Falls  of  Niagara  did  not  exist  before  the  gla¬ 
cial  period.  The  gorge  below  the  falls  is  therefore  another 
glacial  chronometer.  This  gorge  is  only  about  seven  and  a 
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half  miles  long.  The  date  of  the  close  of  the  glacial  period 
therefore  resolves  itself  into  a  simple  sum  in  division,  namely, 
How  many  times  will  five  feet  go  into  seven  miles  and  a  half? 
If  there  had  been  indefinite  time  since  the  glacial  period, 
the  falls  would  have  receded  to  the  bed  of  Lake  Erie  long  ago. 
But,  as  it  is,  the  work  done  indicates  for  the  cataract  a  life  of 
only  a  few  thousand  years. 

This  is  but  one  of  innumerable  instances  in  which,  by 
studying  the  recession  of  waterfalls,  some  clue  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  respecting  glacial  chronology,  and  so,  by  inference,  of 
human  chronology. 

But  let  us  pause  a  little,  at  this  point,  to  reflect  upon  the 
significance  of  such  facts  as  have  been  already  presented  in 
their  bearing  upon  the  theme  of  our  discussion.  No  one  can 
have  gone  thus  far  in  this  enumeration  without  being  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  intelligibility  of  nature,  and  with  the  mar¬ 
vellous  additions  to  human  knowledge  coming  from  what 
seem  at  first  most  unlikely  sources.  Nor  can  he  help  being 
impressed  with  the  grandeur  which  this  power  of  research  and 
discov^ery  gives  to  man.  This  life  is  ennobled  beyond  measure 
both  by  the  power  of  research  bestowed  upon  the  human  race, 
and  by  the  preparation  of  a  field  so  enticing  to  the  inquirer 
and  so  richly  rewarding  his  inquiries.  One  has  only  to  take 
up  any  physical  geography  of  the  present  time  to  see,  at  a 
glance,  how  much  there  is  in  it  both  to  enrich  the  life  of  the 
child  who  studies  it,  and  to  prepare  him  for  partnership  in  the 
joy  of  all  future  discoveries  recorded  by  the  daily  press.  What 
sublimity  there  is  to  a  thoughtful  mind  in  the  daily  reports  of 
the  weather  bureau,  which  records  the  progress  and  the  con¬ 
test  of  the  various  storm-centres  the  whole  world  over !  The 
isobars  upon  the  maps  of  the  physical  geographies,  which 
surround  the  areas  of  equal  barometric  pressure,  become  in¬ 
vested  with  symbolic  meaning  and  through  them  the  reader 
sees  with  the  mind’s  eye  the  movements  on  the  grandest  scale 
of  the  mightiest  of  physical  forces.  The  record  reads;  Low 
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pressure  of  the  barometer  on  the  Atlantic  coast;  high  pressure 
in  the  Northwest.  To  the  mind’s  eye  this  means  a  gradient 
as  real  as  that  down  which  a  riv'er  flows,  or  the  cars  on  an  in¬ 
clined  railroad  run  with  accelerating  speed.  Thus  viewed,  how 
abundant  are  the  provisions  here  made  for  man’s  intellectual 
enjoyment,  as  well  as  for  his  physical  well-being! 

The  world  is  full  of  similar  enticements  to  intellectual 
effort.  There  is  no  spot  so  barren  but  it  bristles  with  inter¬ 
rogation  points.  And  there  is  a  science  adapted  to  every  kind 
of  mind.  If  not  interested  in  one  line  of  investigation,  the 
student  finds  countless  others  suited  to  his  taste.  Recurring 
to  the  glacial  period,  one  says  he  is  not  interested  in  archaeol¬ 
ogy  and  the  antiquity  of  man,  and  he  cares  nothing  about 
glacial  dams,  glacial  mill-ponds,  and  all  that  ilk.  But  per¬ 
haps  he  cares  for  botany,  and  admires  the  tiny  flower  that 
nestles  in  the  wall,  and  the  luxurious  vine  that  covers  the  de¬ 
caying  oak  with  its  mass  of  verdure,  or  the  stately  cedar  that 
mantles  Lebanon  with  its  solemn  shadows.  Yet  in  studying 
the  distribution  of  these  over  the  earth,  one  will  find  himself 
unwittingly  paying  deference  to  glacial  geology.  For  what 
but  the  great  ice-sheet  was  it  that  drove  down  from  the  far 
north,  to  their  present  habitat,  the  Bald  Cypress  of  the  South¬ 
ern  States,  the  gigantic  Sequoias  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
their  near  relative  the  Chinese  Glyptostrobus  to  the  mountains 
of  Japan  and  Northern  China.?  Again,  what  but  this  far- 
reaching  force  of  glacial  action  was  it  which  caused  the  arctic 
plants  to  migrate  from  northern  climates  to  inhabit  the  sum¬ 
mits  of  such  isolated  peaks  as  Mount  Washington  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  forced  the  persistent  Scotch  heather  to  leave 
its  native  heath  and  take  up  a  lonely  residence  on  the  barren 
hills  of  Nantucket.?  And  are  not  the  cedars  of  Lebanon 
growing  upon  an  ancient  moraine  of  the  glacial  period.? 

But,  one  says,  I  am  not  particularly  interested  in  bot¬ 
any:  I  am  studying  butterflies.  Very  well:  you  have  not  yet 
escaped  the  meshes  of  our  net,  for  here  you  are  with  your 
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butterflies  attached  to  the  triumphant  car  of  glacial  geology; 
for  has  not  Mr.  Scudder  discovered  a  colony  of  arctic  butter¬ 
flies,  on  the  very  tops  of  the  White  Mountains,  which  could 
by  no  possibility  have  migrated  thither  except  under  the  con¬ 
ditions  furnished  by  the  glacial  period.^  And  are  not  the 
relatives  of  these  butterflies  found  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  on  the  Alps,  where  they  bear  testimony  to  the  same  per¬ 
vasive  influence.^ 

When  the  student  of  science  is  asked  the  utility  of  his 
investigations,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  they  are  justified  by 
the  additions  they  make  to  the  mental  furniture  of  the  human 
race.  They  enrich  the  life  of  all  the  people  who  become  cog¬ 
nizant  of  the  new  facts  ascertained  and  the  new  principles 
established.  To  add  a  comprehensive  thought  or  an  important 
principle  to  the  stock  of  the  world’s  ideas  is  to  increase  the 
value  of  human  life  beyond  the  power  of  money  to  estimate. 
The  world  was  made  for  other  ends  than  the  production  of 
bread  and  butter.  Man  is  endowed  with  measureless  powers 
of  thought  and  investigation,  and  the  world  is  adapted  to 
evoke  those  powers  to  their  utmost,  and  to  give  to  him  the 
highest  mental  satisfaction. 

The  still  wider  scope  of  inductive  reasoning,  and  the  solid 
basis  upon  which  it  is  founded,  is  illustrated  in  the  recent  ad¬ 
vancement  made  in  the  study  of  zoology  and  botany,  and  here, 
as  elsewhere  in  the  realm  of  natural  science,  a  remarkable 
adaptation  is  evident  between  the  powers  of  the  human  mind 
and  the  field  of  investigation  to  which  it  is  limited.  The  real 
meaning  of  modern  scientific  advancement  is  that,  in  the  realm 
in  which  it  is  most  manifest,  we  are  getting  nearer  than  ever 
before  to  the  thoughts  of  the  Creator.  Nature  is  a  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  thought  of  God,  anti  it  is  by  no  means  the  astrono¬ 
mer  only  who  thinks  the  thoughts  of  God  after  him.  In  an 
unscientific  age  men  are  contented  to  live  in  a  world  of  their 
own  creation,  and  to  people  the  earth  and  sky  with  ghosts 
and  hobgoblins,  and  to  cower  down  in  the  presence  of  the  oc- 
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cult  forces  of  nature  as  though  these  forces  were  not  held  in 
restraint  by  the  same  arm  that  sustains  the  visible  world. 

The  modern  doctrine  of  the  derivative  origin  of  species 
is  one  of  the  most  important  additions  to  the  mental  furni¬ 
ture  of  the  human  race.  To  a  greater  extent  than  we  are 
ordinarily  aware,  our  mental  processes  depend  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  continuity  of  nature.  So  long  as  every  species 
was  thought  to  be  of  independent  origin,  and  every  organ  of 
the  plant  or  animal  was  looked  upon  as  designed  for  present 
service  in  the  organization,  the  study  of  botany  and  zoology 
yielded  disappointing  results,  both  to  the  system  maker  and 
to  the  student  of  natural  theology.  There  was  compara¬ 
tively  little  satisfaction  to  a  high-minded  man  in  spending 
his  days  in  the  mere  classification  of  different  forms  of  plants 
and  animals  according  to  degree  of  resemblances.  As  closer 
attention  was  given,  it  became  necessary  to  recognize  newly 
discovered  differences,  and  either  to  set  up  new  species  with¬ 
out  number,  or  enlarge  the  definition  of  variety  until  it  was 
about  the  same  as  species  had  heretofore  been;  while  the 
student  of  natural  theology  was  more  and  more  puzzled  to 
meet  the  demands  made  upon  him  in  explaining  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  rudimentary  organs,  and  the  benevolent  design  of  the 
various  imperfections  in  all  the  organs  most  essential  to  life. 
The  assumption  of  the  continuity  of  species  was  needed  to 
give  meaning  to  these  troublesome  facts  in  classification,  to 
account  for  the  apparent  imperfections  of  organs  both  in 
structure  and  in  function,  and  to  give  a  reason  for  the  many 
anomalous  facts  in  the  distribution  of  plants  and  animals  both 
in  time  and  space.  But  when  once  this  higher  conception 
of  nature  was  furnished,  all  these  inexplainable  and  anoma¬ 
lous  facts  became  invested  with  intellectual  grandeur.  In¬ 
numerable  things  which,  under  the  old  style  of  reasoning, 
were  inexplicable  on  account  of  our  narrow  views  of  design, 
take  on  now  deep  and  real  meaning. 

For  example,  all  so-called  rudimentary  organs  have  real 
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meaning  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  continuity  of  species. 
The  uncut  rudimentary  teeth  of  the  new-born  calf,  the  ap¬ 
parently  harmful  splint-bones  of  the  horse’s  leg,  the  u.seless 
and  sometimes  dangerous  v'ermi form  appendix  of  the  human 
stomach,  and  innumerable  other  such  abortive  organs,  al¬ 
though  so  ill  adapted  to  any  present  service  in  the  organ¬ 
isms,  are  to  the  intellect  of  man  an  avenue  through  which 
comes  a  great  enlargement  of  his  mental  horizon.  These  or¬ 
gans,  though  not  of  use  now,  have  been  of  use  in  time  past, 
and,  as  Darwin  has  suggested,  are  now  of  the  highest  use  as 
an  aid  to  the  student  of  nature.  Like  the  silent  letters  in  a 
language,  they  are  historical  monuments  of  great  value. 

In  all  this  adaptation  to  the  intellectual  wants  of  the 
human  mind,  the  goodness  of  the  Creator  is  too  plain  to  be 
denied.  God  has  not  left  us  orphans  in  the  world.  He  has 
indeed  set  us  down  in  a  most  complicated  labyrinth  of  natural 
forces;  but  he  has  provided  us  with  all  the  clue  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  its  explanation,  and  given  us  the  intelligence  to  use 
the  clue  successfully,  if  we  will.  The  universe  is  not  a  track¬ 
less  desert,  in  which  man  is  left  to  find  his  way  by  guesswork, 
but  rather  a  well-ordered  country,amply  provided  with  natural 
highways,  and  guide-boards  pointing  to  all  the  desirable  places 
of  destination.  The  progress  of  modern  science  is  a  standing 
witness  to  this  truth.  The  method  of  modern  science  is  but 
a  refle.x  of  the  method  of  the  universe.  The  backwardness  of 
the  race  in  scientific  attainments  is  due  to  their  pride  and 
prejudice.  Instead  of  questioning  nature  for  information,  men 
have,  until  recent  times,  been  content  to  frame  great  theories 
without  regard  to  facts,  and  have  amused  themselves  with 
telling  how  they  thought  the  world  ought  to  be  built,  rather 
than  how  it  really  is  built.  We  are  but  just  learning  how  con¬ 
descending  and  instructive  a  teacher  nature  herself  really  is, 
if  only  we  will  interrogate  her  work.  Whence  can  it  come, 
that  dead  nature  is  our  teacher  in  such  far-off  things  as  these. 
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if  she  have  not  the  same  intelligent  and  benevolent  author 
who  has  framed  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind? 

Thirty  centuries  ago  the  Psalmist  exclaimed: — 

“  When  I  consider  thy  heavens,  the  work  of  thy  fingers, 

The  moon  and  stars,  which  thou  hast  ordained; 

What  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him? 

And  the  son  of  man,  that  thou  visitest  him?” 

The  answer  is  sometimes  thought  to  imply  that  this  question 
involves  the  idea  that  man  is  a  very  humble  and  lowly  creature. 
But  both  the  question  and  the  answer  imply  the  very  oppo¬ 
site  of  this.  What  is  man?  Why,  says  the  Psalmist,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  best  translation,  he  is  a  being  that  is  but  little  lower 
than  God,  and  whom  God  has  covered  with  glory  and  honor. 

”  Thou  madest  him  to  have  dominion  over  the  works  of  thy  hands; 

Thou  hast  put  all  things  under  his  feet; 

All  sheep  and  oxen, 

Yea,  and  the  beast  of  the  field; 

The  fowl  of  the  air,  and  the  fish  of  the  sea. 

Whatsoever  passeth  through  the  paths  of  the  seas. 

O  Lord,  our  Lord, 

How  excellent  is  thy  name  in  all  the  earth!” 

The  lordship  of  man  over  nature  was  provided  for  in  the 
creation  both  of  man  and  of  nature.  If  David  in  his  day  mar¬ 
velled  at  the  extent  of  this  lordship,  what  should  be  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  modern  man  of  science  when  he  sees  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  this  dominion  increased  so  many  thousand-fold !  Man 
has  already  climbed  to  dizzy  heights  of  knowledge,  and  is  to 
ascend  still  higher,  but  it  is  on  a  mountain  of  God’s  own 
making.  The  same  heavenly  Father  who  clothes  the  lilies  of 
the  field  with  beauty,  and  feedeth  the  birds  of  the  air,  that 
toil  not  nor  spin,  has  provided  for  the  vast  intellectual  wants 
of  the  human  race.  In  this  adaptation,  and  in  these  remark¬ 
able  provisions,  lie  the  great  arguments  for  the  pervasive  ex¬ 
istence  of  design  in  the  works  of  nature.  Modern  science  is 
not  tearing  down  the  great  argument  for  design,  but  is  build¬ 
ing  it  up  in  colossal  proportions.  If  it  is  causing  us  to  neglect 
VOL.  LI.  NO.  204.  4 
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some  of  the  old  arguments  of  Paley,  it  is  on  the  same  princi¬ 
ple  that  an  army  possessed  of  Springfield  rifles  and  Krupp 
guns  thinks  lightly  of  the  bows  and  arrows  and  various  flint 
implements  of  earlier  days.  Modern  science  is  an  inestimable 
witness  not  only  to  the  sublime  endowments  of  the  human 
race,  but  to  the  benevolence  of  the  Creator  in  so  ordering  his 
own  steps  in  nature  that  a  finite  being  could  follow  them. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

THE  NATURE  AND  SCOPE  OF  SYSTEMATIC 
THEOLOGY. 

INAUGURAL  ADDRESS  OF  PROFESSOR  D.  W.  SIMON,  D.  D.,  DELIVERED 
AT  THE  YORKSHIRE  UNITED  INDEPENDENT  COLLEGE, 
BRADFORD,  ENGLAND. 

The  expression  “systematic  theology”  is  really  an  im¬ 
pertinent  tautology.  It  is  a  tautology,  in  so  far  as  a  theology 
that  is  not  systematic  or  methodical  would  be  no  theology. 
The  idea  of  rational  method  lies  in  the  word  logos,  which 
forms  part  of  the  term  theology.  And  it  is  an  impertinence,  in 
so  far  as  it  suggests  that  there  are  other  theological  disciplinae, 
or  departments  of  theology,  which  are  not  methodical.  There 
doubtless  may  be,  nay  more,  there  certainly  are,  treatments 
of  the  subject-matter  of  all  the  branches  of  the  great  family 
of  sciences  known  as  theology  which  are  far  enough  from  be¬ 
ing  rationally  methodical; — the  same  thing  is  true  with  regard 
to  other  groups  of  sciences,  such  as  medicine  or  economics — 
only  too  true; — but  in  neither  case  would  a  suggestion  of  the 
kind  referred  to  be  warranted. 

The  title  “  systematic  theology,”  common  as  it  has  been, 
and  is,  in  this  country,  can  claim  no  prescriptive  right.  In¬ 
deed,  if  we  look  beyond  our  own  country,  or  even  beyond 
the  United  States,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  one  of  the  designa¬ 
tions  which  are  less  sanctioned  by  scientific  usage.  The 
majority,  or  at  all  events  a  large  proportion,  of  recent  Ger¬ 
man  works  do  not  bear  the  title.  During  the  present  cen¬ 
tury,  influenced  by  the  example  of  Schleiermacher,^  the  name 

^  Schleiermacher  did  not  originate  the  usage.  A  very  interesting  bit 
of  intellectual  history  is  enshrined  in  the  various  names  given  to  the  dis¬ 
cipline  under  consideration. 
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GlaubcnslehrCy  Christliche  Glauhcnslehre^ — which  may  be 
somewhat  freely  rendered  “  Doctrine  or  Science  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Faith,” — has  become  almost  as  current  in  Germany  as 
Systematic  Theology  has  been  among  us,  thougli  it  is  not 
open  to  the  reproach  deserved  by  the  designation  which  we 
have  preferred. 

The  subject-matter  which  it  is  the  business  of  the  sys¬ 
tematic  theologian  to  investigate  belongs  primarily  to  the 
domain  of  history;  and  what  is  commonly  designated  system¬ 
atic  theology  may  therefore  be  described  as  a  chapter  in  the 
science  or  philosophy  of  history.  If  it  were  permitted  on  the 
one  hand  to  extend,  and  on  the  other  to  narrow,  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word  Christianity,  I  should  speak  of  it  as,  “The 
Philosophy  of  Christianity” — a  designation  for  which  I  might 
plead  the  authority  of  eminent  German  authorities  like  Weisse 
and  Hofmann.  The  reasons  why  I  do  not  straightway  fol¬ 
low  their  e.xample  are,  first,  that  the  mission  and  work  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles  constitute  apparently  the  whole  of  the 
historical  matter  of  which  they  treat;  in  other  words,  they 
restrict  themselves  mainly  to  the  first  century  of  our  era; 
then,  that  they  mix  up  the  subject-matter  with  what  I  regard 
as  properly  forming  part  of  the  philosophy  of  the  subject- 
matter;  and  //f/'/v/Zj',  that  they  deal  with  the  biblical  books  as 
if  they  alone  furnished,  or  as  if  they  even  luerc  the  subject- 
matter;  whereas  they  are  primarily  the  sole,  or  at  all  events 
the  chief,  media  through  which  we  become  acquainted  with 
a  part  of  the  objective  life,  which  is  the  real  subject-matter. 
In  excuse  for  the  exaggerated  position  and  importance  as¬ 
signed  to  them,  however,  it  may  be  justly  pleaded  that  the 
section  of  the  life  they  reflect  and  embody,  besides  being 
original,  and  standing  in  normative  relation  to  the  life  out¬ 
side  the  limits  of  those  books,  also  sets  forth,  in  the  form  of 
beliefs,  its  generative  causes  and  sustaining  energies. 

German  theologians  all  unhesitatingly  speak  of  system¬ 
atic  theology  as  a  science,  whatever  other  specific  designa- 
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tion  they  may  adopt;  and  the  usage  is  certainly  correct.  We 
in  England  have  unfortunately  accustomed  ourselves  to  re¬ 
strict  the  term  science  to  the  methodical  observation  and  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  various  domains  of  the  world  of  nature;  in 
which  some  include  psychology,  and  indeed  the  individual 
man  generally.  Some  scientists  laugh  us  theologians  to  scorn, 
when  we  are  bold  enough  to  apply  the  term  science  to  the¬ 
ology  at  all,  much  more  to  systematic  theology; — possibly 
because  they  know  about  as  much  of  it  as  most  of  us  know 
of  the  higher  mathematics. 

So  far,  however,  as  the  use  of  the  term  science  would  sug¬ 
gest — as  it  is  only  too  liable  to  do — the  classification  of  its 
subject-matter  with  that  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  the  ex¬ 
clusive  v'alidity  of  their  methods,  so  far  it  is  wiser,  for  the 
present,  to  avoid  it.  It  is  of  course  true  that  there  is  no  per¬ 
fect  homogeneity  either  in  the  subject-matter,  or  in  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  the  sciences,  though  the  constant  use  of  the  general 
term  “science,”  as  in  phrases  like  “science  teaches  this,” 
“science  is  opposed  to  that,”  implies  it.  Still,  on  the  whole, 
their  procedure  is  so  dominated  by  the  ideas  of  necessity  and 
uniformity,  or  by  the  idea  of  natural  law,  that  no  room  is  left 
for  many  of  the  determining  forces  and  facts  with  which  sys¬ 
tematic  theology  is  chiefly  concerned. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  a  sufficient  agreement 
with  regard  to  the  word  philosophy  to  admit  of  its  being  em¬ 
ployed  without  cautionary  remark.  It  has  been  defined  as  a 
theory  of  knowledge;  as  self-knowledge,  rather  than  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  universe;  as  an  attempt  to  find  the  necessary  a 
priori  elements  or  factors  in  experience,  and  to  arrange  them 
into  a  system;  as  the  doctrine  of  the  final  purpose  of  human 
reason;  as  the  universal  science  which  has  to  unite  the  cog¬ 
nitions  obtained  by  the  particular  sciences  into  a  consistent 
system,  or  as  the  complete  unification  of  knowledge,  in  con¬ 
trast  to  the  partial  unification  aimed  at  by  the  individual 
sciences;  as  the  science  of  the  absolute  idea,  reason  being  as- 
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sumecl  to  be  the  substance  of  the  universe,  and  the  absolute 
idea  being  regarded  as  the  identity  of  tiie  theoretical  and  the 
practical^ — and  so  forth.  A  Christian  philosopher  like  Pro¬ 
fessor  Ladd  of  Yale  University  defines  it,  in  substantial  agree¬ 
ment  with  Lotze,  as  “  the  progressive  rational  system  of  the 
principles  presuppo.sed  and  ascertained  by  the  particular 
sciences  in  their  relation  to  ultimate  Realit)  .”  With  per¬ 
haps  one  exception, — that  of  the  German  Wundt  and  of  Her¬ 
bert  Spencer, — these  and  other  definitions  can  scarcely  be 
made  to  cover  or  include  the  subject-matter  of  systematic  the¬ 
ology.  In  point  of  fact,  I  doubt  whether  they  admit  of  ap¬ 
plication  to  history  at  all,  unless  history  be  regarded  after  the 
manner  of  both  supra-spiritual  and  sub-spiritual,  that  is,  the 
idealistic  and  materialistic  schools  of  thought,  as  an  unbroken 
and  unbreakable  though  exceedingly  complicated  chain  of 
causes  and  effects. 

Without  further  examining  or  criticising  the  various  defi¬ 
nitions  of  philosophy,  let  me  briefly  explain  my  own  use  of 
the  term  in  connection  with  theology.  This  will  be  best 
done  by  approaching  it  from  the  side  of  nature  in  general. 

The  world  to  which  we  belong  is  a  system  constituting 
part  of  the  great  system  known  as  the  universe;  itself,  again 
in  turn,  constituted  by  other  systems.  There  is,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  system  investigated  by  physics;  that  investigated 
by  chemistry;  a  third  investigated  by  crystallography;  a 
■  fourth,  the  biological  system;  each  with  more  or  less  numer¬ 
ous  and  varied  subsystems;  and,  finally,  there  is  the  psychical 
system,  shading  away  downwards  to  the  lowest  form  of  ani¬ 
mal  life,  and  upwards — whither.-* 

The  constitutive  factors  of  these  several  systems,  and 
their  mutual  relations, — their  movements, — may  be  isolated 
for  examination,  isolated  in  and  for  thought;  but,  as  every 
one  knows,  cannot  be  actually,  really  isolated.  P2qually  im¬ 
possible  is  it  to  understand  any  factor  or  movement  of  any 
*  See  Ladd’s  Introduction  to  Philosophy. 
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system,  without  taking  into  consideration  every  other  factor 
and  movement.  A  sort  of  working  intelligibility  may,  of 
course,  be  arrived  at;  but  a  true  and  full  scientific  intelligibil¬ 
ity  is  not  otherwise  attainable.  Illustrations  in  evidence  might 
be  endlessly  adduced.  The  lowest  and  most  elementary  sys¬ 
tem,  indeed,  is  independent  of  the  higher  ones.  "  It  forms  the 
foundation  on  which  the  mundane  edifice  rests.  Its  inde¬ 
pendence,  if  I  may  so  say,  is  necessary  to  the  interdependence 
which  constitutes  the  peculiar  character  of  the  higher  sys¬ 
tems.  But  as  such,  whilst  in  one  aspect  it  is  the  most  intel¬ 
ligible,  in  another  and  higher  aspect  it  is  the  darkest,  the 
least  intelligible.  Take,  however,  a  factor  of  the  vegetable 
world: — the  life  of  a  plant,  the  movements  of  its  constitutive 
elements,  and  the  movements  of  the  whole  are  inexplicable, 
unless  we  bear  in  mind  the  action  of  the  physical  and  chemical 
forces  around  and  within  it.  Earth,  water,  air,  light,  heat, 
and  other  things  act  upon  it;  evoke  its  reaction,  give  rise  to 
its  changes;  in  other  words,  its  growth  and  development  are 
dependent,  as  we  say,  on  its  environment. 

Great  mundane  changes  or  movements  too  are  depend¬ 
ent  on  analogous  influences  wielded  by  the  solar  system  to 
which  our  planet  belongs.  The  double  revolution  of  our 
earth — around  the  sun  and  on  its  own  axis;  the  regular  re¬ 
currence  of  the  tides,  on  which  the  order  of  the  world  and 
the  health  of  its  inhabitants  so  largely  depend;  the  light 
and  heat  which  stream  in  on  us  and  condition  the  very  ex¬ 
istence  of  life, — all  these  things  witness  to  the  fact  under 
consideration. 

What  is  true  of  our  solar  system  is  true  of  the  entire  uni¬ 
verse:  nay  more,  what  is  true  of  the  minutest  part  of  any 
system  in  relation  to  its  own  proper  system,  namely,  that  its 
movements  or  life  cannot  be  properly  understood  save  in  the 
light  of  the  whole,  is  no  less  true  of  the  minutest  system  in 
relation  to  the  universal  system  to  which  all  belongs. 
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Tennyson’s  beautiful  lines  may  be  taken  in  a  larger  and 
fuller  sense  than  he  indicates: — 

“F'lower  in  the  crannied  wall, 

I  pluck  you  out  of  the  crannies: — 

Hold  you  here,  root  and  all,  in  my  hand. 

Little  flower— but  if  I  could  understand 
What  you  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all, 

1  should  know  what  God  and  man  is.” 

As  the  flower  contains  within  itself  the  key  to  the  universe; 
so  the  universe,  the  key  to  the  flower.  The  part  throws 
light  on  the  whole:  the  whole  throws  light  on  the  part.  Ap¬ 
proaching  the  question  as  to  the  true  nature  and  aim  of  phi¬ 
losophy  from  this  point  of  view,  I  should  say  that  its  function 
is  so  to  grasp  the  whole  that  every  part  shall  find  its  proper 
place  therein;  and  the  parts,  that  they  shall  form  an  orderly 
organic  whole.  In  this  way  the  whole  becomes  intelligible 
as  well  as  the  part;  and  the  part  as  well  as  the  v/hole.  What 
a  science  properly  understood  does  for  a  subsystem;  that, 
philosophy  aims  to  do  for  the  system  which  the  subsystems 
constitute.  Its  business  is  not  merely  or  primarily  to  elab¬ 
orate  a  theory  of  knowing,  or  to  discover  general  principles, 
which,  after  all,  are  abstractions;  but  so  to  correlate  the 
reals,  which  with  their  interactivities  make  up  the  world  or 
the  universe,  that  the  whole  shall  be  seen  in  its  harmony  and 
unity;  and  that  to  every  individual  real  shall  be  assigned  the 
place  in  which  it  can  be  seen  to  be  discharging  its  proper 
functions.  This  seems  to  me  to  be,  moreov^er,  the  ideal  that 
really  hovers  before  the  mind  of  philosophers. 

I  remarked  previously  that  I  could  not  directly  use  the 
word  Christianity  to  designate  the  subject-matter  of  which 
systematic  theology,  as  I  understand  it,  aims  to  be  the  phi¬ 
losophy.  Why  I  do  not,  will  more  fully  appear  when  I  de¬ 
scribe  the  nature  of  that  subject-matter. 

To  indicate  in  a  single  sentence  what  I  mean — It  is  the 
religious  life  the  beginnings  of  which  are  found  in  Abraham,, 
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which  reached  its  culmination  in  Jesus  Christy  and  which 
from  him  has  gone  on  diffusing  itself  down  to  the  present 
day.  That  is  the  history,  the  objective  historical  life,  which 
it  is  the  business  of  the  theologian  to  explain.  He  seeks  to 
effect  his  purpose  by  first  correlating  its  parts  to  each  other, 
and  then  by  correlating  the  whole  to  the  great  system  in 
which  the  movement  has  found  a  place. 

When  I  speak  of  the  religious  life  I  do  not  mean  a  life 
isolated  from  everything  else  that  goes  to  constitute  a  human 
life;  but  life — the  life,  for  example,  of  individual  Jews,  of  Jew¬ 
ish  communities,  of  the  Jewish  nation,  which  in  its  general 
features  resembled  that  lived  by  other  men  in  their  circum¬ 
stances — life,  chiefly  on  its  Godward  side,  in  its  conscious 
Godward  relations  with  its  divine  elements. 

Christ  indeed  lived,  so  far  as  was  at  all  compatible  with 
earthly  conditions,  after  he  entered  on  his  active  mission,  an 
exclusively  religious  life.  So  also  did  his  apostles.  This  in 
fact  was  a  necessity  of  his  and  their  mission  to  humanity. 
The  religious  life  needed  deepening:  the  relation  to  God 
needed  to  be  apprehended  and  realized  in  all  its  importance, 
significance,  depth,  and  height.  Men  needed  to  learn  that 
the  whole  life  was  to  be  religious;  that  religion  is  not  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  times  and  seasons,  particular  commands  and  obser¬ 
vances,  as  it  had  in  the  main  been  amongst  the  Jews  down 
to  that  time,  and  as  it  tends  everywhere  to  become.  But,  in 
order  to  secure  this,  detached  lives  were  requisite, — lives  con¬ 
secrated  to  the  one  object — lives,  the  meat  and  drink  of 
which  were,  in  the  most  restricted  sense  possible,  to  do  the 
will  of  God.  Apart  from  this,  men  generally  could  never  have 
been^empowered  to  eat  and  drink,  and  to  do  all  that  they  do, 
to  the  glory  of  God. 

Some  of  the  first  followers  of  Christ  fell  into  the  mistake 
of  supposing  that  what  was  necessary  as  a  temporary  means 
to  an  end,  was  the  normal  state  of  things;  and  accordingly 
began  with  spending  their  whole  time  in  exercises  of  religion. 
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We  all  know  how  this  error  constantly  revives.  Like  the 
heads  of  the  fabled  Cerberus,  no  sooner  has  one  been  de¬ 
stroyed  than  it  springs  up  again  in  another  form  or  place. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  when  shallowness,  worldliness, 
externality,  take  possession  of  the  church  of  Christ: — and 
though  the  form  and  direction  of  reactions  may  be  false,  the 
instinct  to  which  they  owe  their  rise  is  true.  It  is  only  by 
detachment, even  now,  that  mankind  generally  will  be  brought 
to  see  that  the  truest  religious  life  is  normally  interwoven 
with,  and  normally  expresses  itself  chiefly  in  and  through,  or¬ 
dinary  activities  and  occupations.  This  was  the  view  of  re¬ 
ligion  which  Luther  in  his  day  revived  with  all  the  energy  of 
a  man  who  had  tried  the  plan  of  isolation,  almost  to  the  point 
of  self-immolation,  and  had  found  it  out  to  be  as  alien  from 
the  mind  of  God  as  it  is  alien  from  the  constitution  of  man. 
Happily,  among  ourselves  the  day  is  fast  passing  when  it  was 
thought  necessary,  in  order  to  live  a  religious  life,  to  live  a 
life  as  far  as  possible  emptied  of  common  human  interests 
and  activities.  If  we  are  exposed  to  any  danger  at  all  in 
this  sphere,  it  is  the  opposite  moralistic  danger  of  identify¬ 
ing  religion  with  the  normal  discharge  of  the  ordinary  hu¬ 
man  functions  and  duties. 

The  limits  of  this  address  will  not  admit  of  my  sketch¬ 
ing  with  any  detail  the  features  of  the  great  stream  of  life  to 
which  I  have  just  alluded.  In  point  of  fact  to  do  so  lies  be¬ 
yond  my  proper  beat.  Strictly  speaking,  it  is  the  business 
of  the  teachers  of  Old  Testament  history,  of  the  life  of  Christ, 
of  the  history  of  the  rise  and  development  of  the  Christian 
church,  to  deal  with  that  subject.  They  supply  the  students 
with  the  materials  out  of  which  I  build  my  edifice.  The  sys¬ 
tematic  theologian  must  of  necessity  lay  claim  in  a  sort  to 
the  position  of  architect  among  the  workmen  who  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  building  up  the  edifice  of  Christian  thought. 

I  hope  I  shall  be  forgiven  if,  as  the  representative, — how¬ 
ever  humble, — in  this  College,  of  the  queen  of  the  sciences, 
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I  seem  thus  to  be  treating  my  colleagues  as  my  Handlanger, 
or  hoclsmen ;  but  it  is  a  necessity  of  the  situation,  not  wilful  or 
willing  self-exaltation.  In  reality,  I  am  proclaiming  my  de¬ 
pendence  on  them.  At  the  same  time  they  will  not  be  at  all 
surprised,  from  what  they  know  of  me  already,  and  especially 
after  the  remarks  which  I  have  been  making  in  the  course  of 
this  address,  if  I  maintain  that,  whilst  my  branch  depends  on 
theirs,  theirs  also  depends  on  mine.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
investigations  into  the  sources  of  our  knowledge  of  the  life 
of  which  I  am  speaking  cannot  be  healthily  fruitful,  unless 
they  are  conducted  with  due  regard  to,  and  in  the  light  of, 
the  whole  history,  as  well  as  of  its  determinative  epochs. 
One  of  the  perils  of  present-day  thought  and  science  is  iso¬ 
lation;  or,  described  from  another  point  of  view,  specialism. 
I  know  indeed  too  well  that  this  part  is  to  some  extent  the 
result  of  a  reaction  against  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  thequeen 
whose  servant  I  am.  She  used  practically,  if  not  theoreti¬ 
cally,  to  claim  the  right  not  only  to  correlate,  but  even  to  mod¬ 
ify,  to  correct,  or  possibly  to  deny  or  give  existence  to,  her 
subject-matter,  as  suited  her  conv^enience.  This  was  bad, 
and  the  result  has  naturally  given  rise  to  discontent,  to  re¬ 
volt,  to  rebellion,  in  some  cases  to  anarchy.  But  if  facts  are 
propounded  as  facts  in  other  departments  of  theological  en¬ 
quiry  which  cannot  find  a  proper  place  in  the  great  whole  of 
life,  which  it  is  my  business  to  construct;  if  the  stones  and 
timbers  supplied  for  the  edifice  of  which  you  have  chosen  me 
to  be  the  master-builder  cannot  be  worked  in,  depend  upon  it, 
I  shall  deal  with  them  as  they  deserve.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  I  should  yield  to  the  temptation  to  which  even  ordinary 
architects  are  subject,  much  more  those  who  build  in  the 
spiritual  world,  to  sacrifice  solidity  and  truth  to  artificial 
beauty,  consistency,  and  homogeneity,  it  will  be  their  business 
to  run  a  full  tilt  against  my  building;  and,  if  possible,  demon¬ 
strate  that  it  is  constructed  on  unsound  principles.  My  hope, 
however,  is  that  whilst  each  of  us  will  work  in  his  own  way 
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and  on  his  own  lines,  we  shall  be  seen  to  be  co-operating 
harmoniously  and  energetically,  for  the  erection  of  a  theo¬ 
logical  house  which  our  students  shall  welcome  as  an  object 
of  b'eauty,  a  home  of  comfort,  and  a  tower  of  refuge  amid  the 
storms  which  are  raging  around  us.  Let  me  add,  too,  that  1 
trust,  and  believe,  that  none  of  us  will  ever  be  classifiable 
among  the  jnen  who,  to  use  an  apt  commercial  illustration, 
have  “tied  their  parcel  up”  so  tight  and  close,  that  it  is  in¬ 
capable  either  of  diminution,  enlargement,  or  rearrangement; 
— still  less  among  those  who  have  no  goods  at  all  that  they' 
think  worth  tying  up — no  goods  that  they  know  to  be  of 
abiding  value. 

The  subject-matter  to  be  explained,  as  I  stated  before, 
is  a  great  historical  religious  movement  which  is  still  in  prog¬ 
ress  at  the  present  moment;  whilst  its  beginnings  go  back  to 
the  time  when  Abraham  left  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  in  obedience 
to  what  he  believed  to  be  a  divine  command.  The  religious 
life  of  Abraham  and  his  descendants,  down  to  the  epoch  in¬ 
augurated  by  Moses,  would  seem  to  have  been  in  every  re¬ 
spect  of  a  most  elementary  and  simple  kind.  Isolated  acts 
were  performed  in  fulfilment,  as  was  believed,  of  definite  divine 
commands;  worship  and  sacrifice  were  occasionally  offered; 
they  took  for  granted  that  they  must  obey  and  follow  the  divine 
will — that  was  all,  till  the  Exodus.  Afterwards,  a  whole  net¬ 
work  of  divine  obligations  was  by  degrees  cast  around  the 
life  of  the  Israelites.  Their  weeks  and  years  were  broken  up 
by  Sabbatic  festivals;  the  customs  and  common  laws  which 
had  grown  up  among  them  acquired  a  divine  sanction  and  a 
new  significance;  and  religious  rites  were  reduced  to  system 
and  regularity.  A  third  stage  was  inaugurated  with  the  pass¬ 
age  of  the  loose  tribal  relationship  between  the  various  stems 
and  families  into  a  kingdom.  It  differed,  however,  from  the 
preceding  chiefly  in  the  ever-increasing  elaboration  and  finity 
of  both  the  civil  and  religious  organization;  and  in  the  rise 
of  the  order  of  prophets,  whose  mission  was,  first,  to  inten- 
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sify  and  widen  the  connection  of  the  civil  life  with  God;  sec¬ 
ondly.,  to  make  the  religious  and  moral  life  more  inward';  and, 
thirdly,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  transformation  of  the  re¬ 
lation  of  the  Israelites  from  a  merely  national  one  to  a  per¬ 
sonal  one;  i.e.,from  a  relation  of  individuals  mediated  through 
that  of  the  nation,  to  one  that  was  direct,  immediate. 

The  final  epoch  was  inaugurated  by  Christ.  He  estab¬ 
lished  a  kingdom  or  society  which  was  to  include  all  legiti¬ 
mate  modes  of  human  activity  or  forms  of  human  life  within 
itself;  and  all  the  relations  and  activities  of  which  were  to  be 
in  the  deepest  and  broadest  sense  religious — io  which  the  re¬ 
ligious  life  was  to  express  itself  alike  in  worship  and  work, 
each  aiding  and  glorifying  the  other.  In  this  epoch  we  are 
living. 

This  is  the  movement  considered  in  its  development; 
considered  in  the  stricter  sense  from  its  historical  or  temporal 
side. 

Taking  the  movement  as  a  whole,  and  classifying  its 
contents  from  a  religious  point  of  view,  we  find:  first,  cer¬ 
tain  ideas  as  to  the  nature  and  character  of  God  and  man, 
and  their  reciprocal  relations;  secondly,  a  certain  mode  of  in¬ 
ward  and  outward  conduct  on  the  part  of  man  toward  God; 
thirdly,  certain  experiences;  and,  fourthly,  certain  beliefs 
touching  the  genesis  of  the  ideas,  the  conduct,  and  the  exper¬ 
iences. 

The  elements  embraced  under  these  four  heads,  with 
various  others  affecting  the  intellectual  life,  the  affections,  and 
the  social,  civic,  and  political  relations,  did  not  all  make  their 
appearance  in  ripeness  and  completeness  at  once.  Nor  were 
they  always  contemporary.  Nor,  after  once  appearing,  did 
they  maintain  their  position  and  take  ever  firmer  hold,  with¬ 
out  relapse,  on  the  lives  they  concerned  and  affected.  That 
is  not  the  way  with  human  history  under  any  circumstances. 
It  is  not  the  way,  in  fact,  with  any  form  of  life.  Not  even  a 
tree  goes  on,  without  break  or  intermission,  realizing  the  idea 
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that  informs  it.  Still  less  is  this  the  way  with  a  life — whether 
it  be  that  of  an  individual,  or  of  a  community,  or  of  a  na¬ 
tion — which  God  inspires  and  controls.  For  God  never  forces 
or  drives;  his  influence  on  men  is  never  marked  by  the  uni¬ 
formity  which  we  rightly  expect  in  the  region  where  physi¬ 
cal  law  holds  sway.  Ever-varying  development  of  the  whole 
and  of  the  parts  is  the  law  of  normal  human  life;  abnormal 
human  life  is  marked,  in  addition,  by  ever-varying  retarda¬ 
tions,  retrogressions,  and  corruptions. 

The  ideas,  the  inward  and  outward  conduct  towards  God, 
the  experiences  and  the  beliefs  regarding  the  action  of  God, 
to  which  the  rise  of  the  ideas,  conduct,  and  experiences  was 
traced,  have  found  embodiment  and  expression  in  a  variety 
of  institutions,  customs,  rites,  ceremonies,  festivals,  laws, 
books,  buildings,  monuments,  and  so  forth,  which  have  nat¬ 
urally  undergone  manifold  changes,  corresponding  to  the 
changes  of  the  life  out  of  which  they  grew.  This  was  no  less 
the  case  in  Old  Testament  times,  than  it  has  been  in  New 
Testament  times.  And  the  special  action  of  God  in  Old 
Testament  times,  and  in  the  mission  and  work  of  Christ  and 
his  apostles,  did  not  necessitate  either  sudden  completeness 
or  uniform  growth  in  the  manifestations  of  the  life,  any  more 
than  it  did  in  the  life  itself. 

One  of  the  products  of  the  life  which  grew  out  of  the 
special  action  just  referred  to,  which  in  the  nature  of  the  case 
was  of  the  highest  importance  both  in  itself  and  in  its  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  invigoration  and  propagation  of  the  life,  namely, 
the  literature  to.  which  we  chiefly  owe  our  knowledge  of  it, 
has  naturally  attracted  to  itself  chief  attention.  Its  excep¬ 
tionally  remarkable  religious  character  has  led  to  its  being 
isolated  from  the  life  which  it  embodies,  and  to  its  being 
treated  as  if,  like  the  image  of  the  great  goddess  Diana  wor¬ 
shipped  by  the  Ephesians,  it  had  been  produced  immediately 
by  the  very  finger  of  God.  But  we  shall  never  understand 
its  peculiarities;  we  shall  nev^er  profit  by  it  as  we  might,  un- 
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less  we  learn  to  treat  it  primarily  as  the  expression,  embodi¬ 
ment,  monument,  and  record  of  a  life — a  veritable  historical 
life.  Still  further,  until  then  we  shall  constantly  find  ourselves 
hampered  by  difficulties,  due  not  to  the  literature  itself  or  the 
life,  but  to  the  defective  point  of  view  from  which  we  regard  it.^ 

In  enumerating  the  elements  with  which  the  theologi¬ 
cal  philosopher  has  to  deal,  you  will  have  noticed — or  at  all 
events  I  intended  to  bring  under  your  notice — that  I  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  special  action  of  God  in  the  genesis,  growth,  and 
development  of  the  life  to  be  considered  solely  as  a  belief. 
Let  me  ask  particular  attention,  for  a  minute  or  two,  to  this 
point,  and  set  forth  my  idea  with  regard  to  it. 

It  is  not  open  to  reasonable  doubt  or  question,  that  as 
to  some,  indeed  as  to  the  chief,  essential  features,  there  has 
been  a  wonderful  continuity  and  homogeneity  in  the  relig¬ 
ious  life  of  Israel  and  the  Christian  nations.  The  highest 
Christianity  of  to-day  is  linked  with  the  Jewish  religion  of 
three  thousand  or  more  years  ago,  as  truly  as  the  oak  of  to¬ 
day  is  linked  with  the  acorn  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The 
best  evidence  of  this  fact  is,  the  place  which  the  literature  of 
Israel  has  held,  and  still  holds,  in  the  life  of  the  Christian 
churcii — that  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  which 
are  essentially  the  production  of  Jews,  constitute  for  us  one 
religious  canon. 

Now  both  Jews  and  Christians  have  believed  and  7nain- 
taiiied  that  their  distinctive  religious  life  owed  its  origin  to 
special  divine  interventions,  and  its  growth  and  sustenance  to 
continuous  and  distinctive  gifts  of  divine  grace: — I  say,  this 
was  their  belief  and  conviction.  As  to  that,  there  can  be  no 
doubt. 

But  to  start,  as  theologians  have  been  wont  to  do,  with 
the  assumption  that  this  belief  and  conviction  were  well 

^  For  a  further  discussion  of  the  point  of  view  here  summarily  de¬ 
scribed,  see  my  book,  The  Bible  an  Outgrowth  of  Theocratic  Life.  -Edin¬ 
burg:  T.  &  T.  Clark;  New  York:  Scribner  &  Sons.  Price,  4s.  6d.  Engl. 
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grounded,  that  tliey  represented  facts,  is  of  course,  scientifi¬ 
cally  or  pliilosophically  considered,  a  pctitio  principii.  The 
belief,  for  the  philosophical  student,  is  one  of  the  things  to  be 
explained  and  justified.  For  myself,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  belief  was  well  grounded.  The  explanation  which  forced 
itself  on  the  great  bearers  and  leaders  of  the  life,  that  their 
life  owed  its  signiticance,  hopefulness,  vigor,  nobility,  glory, 
yea  eternity,  to  the  direct,  and  at  certain  great  epochs  special 
or  supernatural,  action  of  God,  is  in  my  judgment  the  only 
rational  one.  In  the  first  instance,  however,  the  philosopher 
has  to  treat  it  simply  and  solely  as  a  belief — a  belief,  more¬ 
over,  to  which  parallels  are  adduced  from  other  religions. 

Let  me  now  recur  to  what  I  said  regarding  the  business 
of  the  systematic  theologian.  The  historical  life  with  which 
he  occupies  himself  forms  one  of  the  subsystems  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  history  of  humanity;  and  he  seeks  to  understand  it.  His 
/fr// effort  will  be  to  show  how  the  various  factors  and  stages 
fit  into,  and  throw  light  on,  each  other,  and  together  consti¬ 
tute  a  process  which  is  informed  and  ruled  by  a  great  idea. 
Here  he  will  be  chiefly  concerned  with,  and  aided  by,  the  be¬ 
liefs  of  which  I  spoke.  In  them  he  ought  to  find  the  unify¬ 
ing  principle  of  the  whole,  if  they  are  well  grounded ;  if  not, 
they  will  as  readily  bear  pruning  or  excising  as  analogous 
beliefs  elseivherc. 

The  next  step  will  be  to  do  for  the  religious  history  of 
man  generally,  what  he  has  done  for  the  special  section  to 
which  I  have  just  been  referring.  If  a  true  philosophy  of  the 
latter  have  been  found, — considering  what  this  latter  claims 
to  be, — it  ought  to  seiwe  as  a  key  to  the  labyrinth  which  the 
former  has  hitherto  been  for  enquirers,  who  approach  the 
subject  from  an  unbiblical  point  of  view.  His  final  aim  will 
be  the  construction  of  a  view  of  the  world,  in  which  all  the 
observed  phenomena  or  facts  shall  form  one  organic  whole, — 
all,  whether  belonging  to  the  sphere  of  nature  or  to  that  of 
spirit.  In  my  humble  judgment,  no  view  of  the  system  of 
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the  world  as  a  whole,  no  view  of  the  subsystem  humanity, 
especially  with  its  religions,  will  for  long  commend  itself  as 
faithful  to  all  the  facts,  natural  and  spiritual,  moral  and  re¬ 
ligious,  which  treats  the  beliefs  recorded  in  the  Scriptures 
and  in  the  literature  of  the  Christian  church  as  merely  sub¬ 
jective — as  imaginations  destitute  of  objective  validity; — no 
view,  in  other  words,  which  eliminates  or  emasculates  the  su¬ 
pernatural  element  of  the  great  history  to  which  we  owe  the 
most  precious  factors  of  our  modern  life.  It  is  a  question,  in 
this  connection,  not  of  upholding  a  system  of  belief  because 
it  is  comfortable  and  useful;  not  of  the  authority  of  a  creed 
or  dogma,  or  a  church  or  a  literature;  not  of  orthodoxy;  but 
of  a  rational  view  of  the  system  of  things  to  which  we  belong. 
Leave  out  the  elements  which  I  classified  as  beliefs,  in  their 
objective  validity;  in  other  words,  leave  out  the  living  God 
and  Father;  leave  out  his  special  loving  action  for  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  humanity,  first,  through  the  Jewish  nation,  by  means 
especially  of  inspiration;  then,  through  the  life,  death,  and 
resurrection  of  his  Son;  subsequently,  through  the  interces¬ 
sion  and  invisible  kingly  .sway  of  the  same  Son;  and,  finally, 
through  the  indwelling  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit; — and  you 
will  understand  neither  the  historical  life  of  which  we  are  the 
youngest  born  heirs,  nor  the  life  of  humanity  generally  in  its 
relation  to  God.  You  will  not  understand  even  the  history 
of  the  physical  world: — understand.,  I  mean,  in  the  true  and 
full  sense  of  the  word. 

Were  I  engaged  in  apologizing  for,  instead  of  merely  ex¬ 
pounding — expounding,  too,  of  necessity  in  an  exceedingly 
fragmentary  way — the  view  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  sys¬ 
tematic  theology  to  which  I  have  called  your  attention,  many 
points  would  need  elucidation  and  justification  which  have 
been  merely  touched  on  and  taken  for  granted, — or  scarcely 
even  that.  One,  in  particular,  which  has  not  improbably  oc¬ 
curred  to  some  of  those  present,  namely,  the  exceptional 
position,  among  the  religions  of  the  world,  assigned  to  Chris- 
VOL.  LI.  NO.  204.  5 
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tianity,  with  the  Judaism  which  prepared  the  way  for  it.  To 
do  that,  however,  is  not  the  work  of  an  inaugural  address,  but 
that  of  the  lecture-room.  Part,  at  all  events,  of  the  task  will 
be  performed  in  another  department  of  the  instruction  given 
in  this  Institution. 

One  word,  in  conclusion,  with  regard  to  the  determination 
and  classification  of  the  phenomena  with  which  philosophical 
theology  has  to  deal.  You  all  know  that  the  first  thing  in 
every  science  is  the  due  appreciation  of  the  subject-matter 
which  it  investigates;  that  each  science  has  its  own  specific 
class  of  facts  or  phenomena;  and  that  in  each  case  the  due 
appreciation  thereof  depends  on  the  fulfilment  of  certain  con¬ 
ditions.  A  chemist  gains  an  adequate  acquaintance  with  his 
subject-matter  in  one  way;  the  geologist  in  another;  the  bi¬ 
ologist  in  another,  and  so  on.  Neither  of  them,  however 
eminent  he  may  be  in  his  own  department,  is  qualified  to  pro¬ 
nounce  upon  the  subject-matter  of  the  other,  unless  he  first 
fulfil  the  appropriate  conditions.  So  is  it,  let  me  say  espe¬ 
cially  to  you  who  will  be  my  fellow-students  in  the  domain 
over  which  we  are  to  roam,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  subject-matter  of  theology;  that  is,  the  historical 
life,  with  its  human  warp  and  divine  weft,  unless  we  approach 
it  in  an  attitude  and  spirit  which  is  akin  to  itself.  We  must 
enter  into  the  life  we  study,  and  let  the  life  enter  into  us,  ere 
we  can  pretend  to  appreciate  it; — nay  more,  ere  we  can  pre¬ 
tend  profitably  to  carry  on  the  work  of  te.xtual  and  other 
criticism  and  of  interpretation  which  a  biblical  scholar  has 
to  undertake.  And  that  means,  otherwise  expressed, — ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  names  of  the  founders  of  this  Institution  and 
of  its  supporters, — that  we  must  be  converted  men,  men  of 
living  faith  in  Christ;  men  under  the  control  of  the  Holy 
Ghost;  men  who  are  seeking  with  a  single  eye  the  glory  of  the 
Triune  God.  One  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  the  study  of  the¬ 
ology  is,  that  the  life  whose  history  is  our  study  must,  as  to  its 
essential  elements,  be  lived  by  ourselves  if  we  are  to  study  it 
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to  profit;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  our  peculiar  advan¬ 
tages  is  that,  if  we  cultivate  close  fellowship  with  God,  the  in¬ 
nermost  secrets  thereof  will  be  unveiled  by  him  whose  gra¬ 
cious  purpose  controlled  the  history.  Provided  then  that,  in 
addition,  we  go  to  work  with  disciplined  minds,  thorough 
industry,  and  a  single  eye  to  the  truth,  we  shall  not  only  the¬ 
ologize  or  philosophize  well,  but,  in  the  very  act  of  doing  so, 
we  shall  quicken  our  own  spiritual  life  and  glorify  the  name 
of  our  God. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  ANARCHY. 

BV  THE  REV.  JEAN  FREDERIC  LOBA,  D.  D.,  EVANSTON,  ILLINOIS. 

FORMERLY  OF  THE  MAC-ALL  MISSION,  PARIS,  FRANCE. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  one  year  after  the  as¬ 
sassination  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Mr.  Garfield,  moving  an  ad¬ 
journment  of  the  House,  said,  with  reference  to  the  assassina¬ 
tion  of  the  great  president,  “  It  was  no  one  man  who  killed 
Abraham  Lincoln;  it  was  the  embodied  spirit  of  treason  and 
slavery,  inspirited  with  fearful  hate,  that  struck  him  down  in 
the  moment  of  the  nation’s  supremest  joy.”  A  few  weeks 
ago  a  madman  brutally  assassinated  Sadi-Carnot  in  the  streets 
of  Lyons,  also  at  the  moment  of  his  greatest  success.  •  To  the 
casual  observer  this  seems  a  random  stroke,  unconnected  with 
anything  in  history  or  in  the  national  life  of  France.  But  the 
words  of  Garfield  with  reference  to  the  murderer  of  Lincoln 
are  equally  applicable  to  this  act,  and  we  may  say,  It  was  no 
one  man  who  struck  down  one  of  the  noblest,  calmest,  and 
best  presidents  France  has  had.  That  blow  was  connected 
historically  with  a  long  line  of  social  and  political  events.  As 
an  act  it  was  connected  with  those  acts  which,  like  it,  have 
been  perpetrated  by  similar  unbalanced  and  fanatical  minds. 
Santo  is  the  brother  of  such  men  as  Guiteau,  Prendergast, 
and  others,  who,  without  judgment  and  infuriated  by  imag¬ 
ined  wrongs,  have  blindly  struck  at  one  whom  they  supposed 
to  be  the  author  of  their  misfortunes. 

The  movement  of  which  the  assassinations  of  Lincoln, 
Garfield,  Harrison,  and  Carnot  are  the  fruit,  goes  back  to  that 
mighty  social  and  political  upheaval  known  as  the  French 
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Revolution.  This  was  the  historical  birth-place  of  all  these 
acts  of  violence. 

No  one  studying  the  evolution  of  society  and  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  man  can  for  a  moment  fail  to  see  that  the  French 
Revolution  was  the  mighty  protest  of  humanity  against  the 
domination  and  despotism  of  a  class.  It  was  the  breaking 
away  of  man  from  the  rule  of  Feudalism;  that  was  the  en¬ 
franchisement  of  what  the  French  love  to  call  the  “third  es¬ 
tate,”  but  it  was  but  a  partial  movement,  and  the  “third 
estate,”  having  attained  the  power  of  the  two  estates,  simply 
paved  the  way  and  set  the  example  for  a  social  upheaval 
which  by  social  adjustment,  by  political  revolution,  and  by  in¬ 
dividual  violence  was  to  bring  the  “fourth  estate”  to  the  sur¬ 
face.  We  are  very  apt  to  think  that  because  these  move¬ 
ments  have  come  thr9ugh  violence,  disruption,  and  social 
discord,  that,  therefore,  they  are  born  simply  of  the  spirit  of 
hate  and  anarchy.  But  if  we  go  back  to  the  inception  of  the 
upward  movement  of  society  and  consider  the  names  and  the 
characters  of  the  men  who  have  been  the  most  potent  factors 
in  this  movement,  we  shall  be  impressed  with  the  serious¬ 
ness,  earnestness,  and  general  intelligence  of  those  who  gave 
the  movement  its  first  impulse  and  directed  it  in  its  earlier 
stages. 

The  first  great  name  is  that  of  Saint-Simon ,  born  in  1 760. 
Saint-Simon  was  a  French  nobleman  of  one  of  the  illustrious 
families  of  that  country, — not  an  anarchist,  not  a  revolution¬ 
ary,  but  a  man  whose  heart  was  early  stirred  by  the  wants, 
the  needs,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  h'rench  poor.  So  sincere 
and  honest  was  he,  in  his  confidence  that  the  lot  of  the  poor 
and  of  the  toiler  could  be  vastly  improved  without  disturbing 
the  equilibrium  of  the  state,  that  he  went  so  far  as  to  appeal 
to  Louis  XVIII.  to  co-operate  with  him  in  ameliorating  their 
condition;  but  with  the  exception  of  a  few  works  little  read 
and  a  very  small  number  of  followers,  Saint-Simon  left  noth¬ 
ing  behind  him,  as  the  result  of  his  labors,  but  his  example. 
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Fourier,  born  in  1772  and  for  a  time  the  contemporary 
of  Saint-Simon,  was  a  man  of  humble  origin  but  splendid 
ability.  Of  an  almost  puritanic  life,  temperate,  moderate, 
thoughtful,  he  devoted  his  slender  means  to  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  the  principles  of  social  improvement.  He,  too,  aimed 
at  uplifting  the  laborer  without  disrupting  the  state.  But 
Fourier,  dying  in  1837,  left  behind  him  almost  no  traces  of 
his  work. 

Louis  Blanc,  who,  born  in  1811,  took  up  the  work  laid 
down  by  his  two  eminent  predecessors,  was  a  man  of  differ¬ 
ent  character,  and  set  about,  in  a  measure,  to  associate  the 
state  with  the  uplifting  of  the  downtrodden.  Passionate,  elo¬ 
quent,  enthusiastic,  utterly  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  poor 
and  the  suffering,  he  gave  himself  unremittingly  to  the  great 
cause  that  he  had  at  heart;  but,  lacking  in  that  intellectual 
and  moral  balance  which  give  weight  and  efficiency  to  enthu¬ 
siasm,  his  efforts  also  proved  abortive. 

The  last  great  name  of  the  eminent  F'rench  socialists  is 
that  of  Proudhon.  A  native  of  Besan^on,  the  birth-place  of 
his  predecessor,  Fourier,  Proudhon  was  the  son  of  a  very  poor 
family,  but  endowed  with  a  brilliant  genius,  and  it  is  related 
that  he  came  home  from  the  college,  laden  with  honors  and 
prizes,  to  find  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  house  for  him  to 
eat.  He  early  espoused  the  cause  of  the  poor,  the  unfortu¬ 
nate,  and  the  suffering.  But  he,  unlike  any  of  his  predeces¬ 
sors,  was  the  real  father  of  anarchy,  and  was  convinced  that 
the  only  way  of  improving  the  social  and  moral  condition  of 
the  laborer  was  by  a  complete  revolution  of  the  state.  The 
life  of  Proudhon,  covering  the  period  between  1808  and  1865, 
spans  that  epoch  in  French  history  and,  we  may  say,  in  the 
history  of  Kurope,  which  comprises  the  greatest  and  many  ot 
the  most  violent  social  and  political  revolutions  and  upheavals 
which  have  characterized  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  It  was,  therefore,  a  most  favorable  seed-time,  and  the 
doctrines  of  these  social  revolutionaries  were  sowed  broad- 
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cast,  and  found  a  ready  soil  not  only  on  the  Continent,  but 
also  in  Great  Britain. 

If  now  we  turn  to  Great  Britain,  we  find  the  great  name 
of  Robert  Dale  Owen.  Born  in  1771,  at  an  early  age  he  left 
his  native  Wales  and  came  to  Manchester,  where  still  in  his 
teens  he,  by  his  intelligence,  industry,  and  executive  ability, 
became  the  director  in  one  of  the  great  mills  of  that  manu¬ 
facturing  centre.  Here,  he,  too,  felt  his  heart  drawn  out 
toward  the  lot  of  the  poor  and  the  toiler.  Even  at  this  dis¬ 
tance  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  heart  of  the  sympa¬ 
thetic  was  roused  by  a  contemplation  of  the  monstrous  ine¬ 
qualities,  injustice,  and  cruelties  which  characterized  the  lot 
of  the  poor.  Women  and  children  were  condemned  to  toil 
in  the  mines  of  Cornwall  and  Wales,  seldom  seeing  the  sun 
or  coming  up  to  breathe  the  fresher  air.  Women,  almost 
nude,  with  great  leathern  belts  about  their  loins,  were  made 
to  draw  the  small  cars  of  coal  in  their  run-way  to  the  foot  of 
the  shaft  until  their  knees  and  hands  were  calloused  and 
grown  hard  and  horny  as  a  horse’s  hoof.  Children  at  the  age 
of  five  and  seven  were  made  to  toil  in  the  dark,  dangerous, 
and  noisome  mills.  The  hours  of  labor  were  almost  unlim¬ 
ited,  not  even  the  limits  of  endurance  being  observed.  It  was 
these  conditions  which  roused  the  heart  of  Owen,  and  led 
him  to  apply  his  splendid  genius  to  the  question  of  emanci¬ 
pating  the  white  slaves  of  England.  But  this  he  did  at  first 
in  the  most  practical  and  common-sense  way.  Seeking  no 
great  political  enfranchisement  nor  any  political  adjustment, 
he  gave  himself  simply  and  resolutely  to  improving  the  envi¬ 
ronment  of  the  toiler.  Finding  his  efforts  cramped  by  estab¬ 
lished  customs  and  the  conservatism  of  property,  he  moved  to 
New  Lanark,  on  the  Clyde,  and  there,  with  an  old  mill  and 
two  thousand  workmen  of  the  poorest  and  the  most  wretched 
class,  with  all  the  iniquities  and  cruelties  of  their  class  in  full 
force,  he  attempted  to  give  them  conditions  which  should 
make  morality  and  decency  at  least  possible.  He  at  once  in- 
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stituted  schools  for  the  children,  the  first  schools  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  poor  established  in  England.  He  shortened  the 
hours  of  labor,  he  protected  woman  from  overwork  and 
temptation,  introduced  sanitation,  better  homes,  better  houses, 
cleaner  streets,  reading-rooms, — in  short,  he  simply  lifted  the 
two  thousand  operatives  under  his  hand  into  the  sunshine 
and  into  the  air.  The  history  of  his  movement  in  America 
need  not  be  repeated.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  with  a  hope  of 
accomplishing  more  by  establishing  a  community  in  the  new 
country,  where  he  could  have  a  larger  field,  a  broader  liberty, 
a  better  opportunity,  he  found  that  even  in  the  New  World 
the  old  character  of  man  was  unchanged.  In  brief,  it  may  be 
said,  as  Kirkup,  the  historian  of  Socialism,  has  shown,  that 
all  efforts  at  social  improvement  have  failed  to  reckon  with 
one  factor  in  human  development.  Recent  science  has  shown 
us  that  there  are  two  factors, — native  character  and  the  en¬ 
vironment.  Given  a  pure  and  noble  character,  it  is  yet  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  degradation  and  vice  under  the  unfavorable  sur¬ 
roundings  of  poverty,  hardship,  and  filth.  Given,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  best  of  surroundings,  even  a  garden  of  Eden 
does  not  seem  to  succeed  in  keeping  out  the  viper;  and  Robert 
Owen’s  community,  upon  a  new  soil,  with  fresh  and  whole¬ 
some  surroundings,  with  the  direction  and  devotion  of  his 
heart  and  brain,  found  itself  a  prey  to  animosities,  discords, 
and  strifes  that  soon  rent  it  asunder  and  made  the  entire  effort 
a  failure.  Owen  returned  to  England  only  to  exhibit  the 
weakness  which  so  often  mars  great  characters.  Led  astray  by 
his  irreligious  and  unwholesome  social  views,  he  so  wounded 
the  conscience  and  alienated  the  good-will  of  the  English 
that  his  influence  seemed  entirely  to  have  waned. 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  brilliant,  violent,  and  sad  chapter 
of  socialism  in  Germany,  we  shall  find  here  two  facts.  First 
of  alll,  greater  genius  and  devotion,  with  a  wider  intelligence, 
but  also  singularly  enough  a  spirit  of  growing  violence  and 
anarchy.  Lassalle,  born  in  1825,  was  the  founder  of  German 
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social  democracy.  Bringing  to  his  work  the  gifts  both  of  the 
writer  and  speaker,  he  succeeded  in  1864  in  rousing  the  com¬ 
mon  people — the  toilers — in  the  Rhine  country.  But  his  vio¬ 
lence,  his  passionate  appeals,  his  revolutionary  methods,  his 
antagonism  to  the  state,  so  well  organized,  stirred  up  great  op¬ 
position.  And,  notwithstanding  this,  Lassalle  was  not  strictly 
speaking  an  anarchist,  at  least  not  in  the  modern  sense  of 
that  word.  But  he  did  not  limit  himself  to  peaceable  and 
social  measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  lot  of  the  poor; 
rather  he  hoped  and  strove  for  political  advancement  which 
should  put  the  German  common  people  on  a  level  with  the 
noble  and  privileged,  and  enable  them  so  to  adjust  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  labor  and  capital  as  to  give,  what  he  considered,  the 
fair  share  of  capital  to  labor. 

To  understand  the  entire  movement  at  this  stage,  we 
must  go  back  to  the  political  economy  of  Adam  Smith  and 
Ricardo.  The  orthodox  political  economist  of  that  day  and 
school  based  his  entire  system  upon  the  declaration  that  cap¬ 
ital  was  wholly  the  product  of  labor,  and  Proudhon  and  Las¬ 
salle,  taking  these  principles  as  bases,  carried  the  premise  to 
its  logical  conclusion;  uttered  in  the  words  of  Proudhon: 
“  Private  property  is  robbery.  Capital  belongs  to  labor.”  It 
was  this  extreme  and  revolutionary  view  which  characterized 
the  entire  work  of  Lassalle.  But  Lassalle,  who  had  a  brilliant 
future  before  him,  again  reveals  to  us  the  sad,  partial,  and 
one-sided  character  of  the  would-be  reformer.  After  his  tri¬ 
umphal  march,  crowned  with  flowers  and  received  with  ova¬ 
tions  throughout  the  Rhine  country  in  May,  1864,  he  is  drawn 
into  an  ignoble  quarrel  about  a  woman  and  falls  in  a  duel  in 
October  of  that  same  year. 

The  work  is  now  taken  up  by  Karl  Marx,  whose  life 
covers  a  long  period  from  1 8 1 8  to  1 883.  With  a  better  train¬ 
ing  than  Lassalle,  a  more  wide  and  brilliant  genius,  a  larger 
grasp  of  the  situation  in  Germany,  and  broader  plans  for  the 
federation  of  all  the  proletarians  of  the  world,  Karl  Marx 
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brought  to  his  task  the  most  splendid  equipment  and  an  un¬ 
faltering  devotion.  But,  too  turbulent  and  dangerous  to  the 
political  conditions  of  Germany,  he  was  obliged  to  spend  his 
years  in  exile.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  “  International,” 
which  represents  more  perfectly  his  idea  as  bodied  forth  in 
his  compendious  work  “Capital.”  His  influence  was  suffi¬ 
cient  to  change  and  mould  anew  the  plans  and  the  qualities 
of  Lassalle.  But  a  careful  study  of  the  history  of  social  move¬ 
ments  and  an  impatience  for  immediate  results  led  him  to  feel 
that  the  poor  could  come  to  his  rights  only  by  the  use  of 
violence.  We  have  covered  this  historical  epoch  of  social 
effort  simply  to  give 'a  conception  of  the  roots  out  of  which 
the  baneful  fruit  of  anarchy  and  assassination  in  Europe  and 
America  have  grown.  It  should  be  observed,  as  Mr.  Kidd  in 
his  recent  work  has  maintained,  that  much  of  the  social  dis¬ 
turbances  in  the  United  States  is  due  to  conditions  in  the  old 
country  which  gave  them  their  birth  here. 

From  this  brief  and  imperfect  review  three  things  are  to 
be  inferred.  First  of  all,  the  movement  is  a  human  and  hu¬ 
mane  movement.  It  had,  at  its  inception,  the  broadest  sym¬ 
pathy  for  man,  and  called  forth  intelligence  and  endeavor. 
Nothing  could  be  nobler  than  the  self-sacrifice,  the  utter  self- 
forgetfulness  which  is  characteristic  of  many,  if  not  all,  of  the 
contributors  to  the  social  evolution.  When  the  Nihilists  were 
withdrawn  from  the  Swiss  universities  in  1872,  where  they 
had  been  imbibing  the  free  and  social  notions  of  the  West, 
these  sons  and  daughters  of  the  noblest  Russian  families  gave 
themselves  willingly  to  the  lowliest  services — to  becoming 
house-maids,  nurses,  cobblers,  tailors,  common  toilers,  that 
they  might,  side  by  side  with  the  toiler,  kindle  his  heart  with 
hope  and  with  aspiration.  And  this  was  the  character  of 
most  all  of  those  who  have  wrought  at  the  regeneration  of 
society.  The  movement  is,  therefore,  to  be  considered  not 
as  mechanical,  forced,  or  unnatural,  not  as  anarchistic  in  its 
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purpose,  but  rather  as  a  slow,  gradual,  and  more  or  less  steady- 
movement  upward  and  forward  which  has  its  genesis  in  the 
heart  of  the  oppressed  and  depressed  classes.  It  is  an  his¬ 
toric  movement  for  the  enfranchisement  of  the  “  fourth  estate.” 

Secondly,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  movement  has  been 
hindered,  if  it  has  not  failed,  through  the  one-sided  character 
of  its  leaders.  No  movement  in  society,  state,  or  nature,  can 
be  permanent,  and  therefore  successful,  which  does  not  take 
into  consideration  and  adjust  itself  to  all  the  laws  of  nature. 
The  early  movement  was  optimistic.  It  had  a  too  unbounded 
faith  in  man;  believed  him  capable  and  willing  to  achieve  the 
highest  and  noblest  destiny;  believed  him  ready  to  exercise 
that  prudence,  moderation,  self-denial  which  are  prerequisites 
of  any  advancement;  believed  that  if  his  circumstances  were 
improved,  his  virtue  would  be  insured.  But  the  history  of 
Owen,  Fourier,  and  Proudhon  has  shown  the  fallacy  of  this 
attitude.  The  springs  of  human  goodness  lie  not  outside  of 
man  but  within  him.  He  is  the  maker  and  the  moulder  in 
the  world.  The  most  tremendous  factor  in  the  regeneration 
in  society  is,  after  all,  personality,  the  character  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  It  goes  without  saying  that  this  character  is  itself 
moulded  and  inspired  by  spiritual  influences  which  come 
from  on  high.  But  in  vain  shall  we  struggle  by  merely  im¬ 
proving  the  house,  the  town,  the  state,  the  government,  by 
giving  men  books  or  ballots,  in  uplifting  and  purifying  the 
character  of  man. 

It  is  clearly  the  oversight  of  this  great  central  fact  which 
has  caused  so  much  of  the  failure  of  socialistic  movements, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  has  led  to  the  third  fact  which  we  must 
here  observe,  namely,  that  violent  political  disruption,  anarchy 
in  the  stale  and  in  society,  have  been  due  to  the  violence  of 
individual  characters,  and  have  not  entered  and  do  not  enter 
naturally  into  the  principles  of  the  reformers.  VVe  may  think 
that  to-day  we  have  reason  for  condemning  and  opposing  the 
social  advancement  of  the  lower  classes  in  the  violence  and 
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destructiveness, — the  recklessness  of  life  which  individuals 
have  shown;  but  a  calmer  study  of  the  entire  movement  in  its 
breadth  and  in  its  history  will  convince  us  that  these  out¬ 
breaks  of  violence  are  but  eruptions,  but  monstrosities  which 
are  foreign  to,  though  they  spring  out  of,  a  long,  serious,  and 
continued  effort  of  man  to  be  free  from  the  repression,  the 
oppression,  the  limitation,  the  disabilities,  which  have  been 
imposed  upon  him  by  the  fortunate  and  the  strong. 

The  two  fundamental  principles  which  we  must  not  for¬ 
get,  are,  that  if  the  advancement  of  humanity  is  indeed,  as 
we  believe,  a  growth,  an  evolution  and  not  a  revolution,  it  is 
a  truly  natural  and  vital  process.  Every  step  forward  pre¬ 
pares  the  way  for  the  next  which  must  necessarily  follow, 
and  which  can  no  more  be  prevented  or  repressed  than  vio¬ 
lence  or  storms  will  hinder  the  advance  of  spring.  The  sec¬ 
ond  principle,  which  is  of  the  most  vital  concern  to  both 
the  reformer  and  those  who  may  be  terrified  at  the  onward 
march  of  events  and  the  breaking  up  and  disappearance  of 
old  forms  of  society,  is  that  violence  is  not  a  part  of  the 
divine  economy.  The  Gatling  gun  and  the  torch  will  not 
advance  or  retard  the  onward  march  of  man.  Indeed,  so 
true  is  this,  that  the  misdirected  efforts  of  foolish  men  accom¬ 
plish  the  very  rev'erse  of  what  they  desire.  The  Fieldens, 
Schwabs,  Santos,  and  Vaillants  are  the  worst  foes  of  the 
cause  they  profess  to  advocate.  And  the  oppression  of  the 
rich  and  strong  are  not  so  baneful  to  the  cause  of  the  poor 
as  the  mad  and  murderous  strokes  of  these  anarchists.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  must  not  forget  nor  ignore  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  mighty  movement  upward  and  forward  on  the  part 
of  the  depressed  classes  which  can  be  only  precious  to  every 
lover  of  his  kind;  and,  instead  of  seeking  by  any  form  of 
violence  to  repress  or  throttle  it,  we  must  recognize  it  and 
even  foster  it,  and  by  wisdom  direct  and  fashion  it  to  the 
highest  and  noblest  results.  The  one  lesson  which  we  must 
learn  is  the  lesson  of  the  Golden  Rule,  the  lesson  of  the  Ser- 
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mon  on  the  Mount,  which  teaches  us  that  we  are  brethren, 
that  man  is  to  help  his  fellow-man,  that  society  is  bound  to¬ 
gether  by  bands  of  affection,  sympathy,  and  co-operation; 
that  its  interests  are  mutual  interests.  We  are  to  remember 
that  man  is  the  one  great  value  in  the  world,  that  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  Son  of  God  into  the  world  is  to  rescue  man,  to 
save  his  character,  and  that  he  began  this  renovation  not  by 
changing  social  and  political  conditions,  but  by  regenerating 
the  individual  heart;  we  are  to  remember  that  the  rich  and 
the  strong  and  the  cultured  are  such,  not  for  their  own  good 
or  enjoyment,  but  for  the  protection  and  for  the  benefit  of 
their  fellow-men; — that  this  entire  struggle  upward  is  a  strug¬ 
gle  in  behalf  of  humanity,  of  man;  that  God  says  to  the 
strong.  Shelter  the  weak;  to  the  rich.  Share  with  and  uplift 
the  poor;  to  the  cultured.  Enlighten  the  less  fortunate;  and 
so  the  entire  society  of  man  shall  be  bound  about  with  the 
strong  bands  of  the  divine  love  which  shall  protect,  shelter, 
and  help  equally  each  and  all.  The  one  message  of  the  church 
to  the  age  is  simply  this:  One  is  your  Master,  even  Christ, 
and  all  ye  are  brethren. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

THE  INSPIRATION  OF  THP:  BIBLE.i 

BY  THE  KEY.  BENJAMIN  B.  WARFIELD,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  PROFESSOR  IN 
PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

The  subject  of  the  Inspiration  of  the  Bible  is  one  which 
has  been  much  confused  in  recent  discussion.  He  who,  seek¬ 
ing  to  learn  the  truth,  should  gather  about  him  the  latest 
treatises,  bearing  such  titles  as,  “  Inspiration,  and  other  Lec¬ 
tures,”  “Inspiration  and  the  Bible,”  “What  is  Inspiration.'*” 
“How  did  God  inspire  the  Bible.^”  “The  Oracles  of  God,”^ 
— would  find  himself  led  by  them  in  every  conceivable  direc¬ 
tion  at  once.  No  wonder  if  he  should  stand  stock-still  in  the 
midst  of  his  would-be  guides,  confounded  by  the  Babel  of 
voices.  The  old  formula,  qnot  homines  tot  sententice,  seems 
no  longer  adequate.  Wherever  five  “advanced  thinkers”  as¬ 
semble,  at  least  six  theories  as  to  inspiration  are  likely  to  be 
ventilated.  They  differ  in  every  conceivable  point,  or  in  every 
conceivable  point  save  one.  They  agree  that  inspiration  is 
less  pervasive  and  less  determinative  than  has  heretofore  been 
thought,  or  than  is  still  thought  in  less  enlightened  circles. 
They  agree  that  there  is  less  of  the  truth  of  God  and  more  of 
the  error  of  man  in  the  Bible  than  Christians  have  been  wont 
to  believe.  They  agree  accordingly  that  the  teaching  of  the 
Bible  may  be,  in  this,  that,  or  the  other, — here,  there,  or 
elsewhere, — safely  neglected  or  openly  repudiated.  So  soon 
as  we  turn  to  the  constructive  side,  however,  and  ask  wherein 
the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  consists;  how  far  it  guarantees 
^  A  lecture. 

*  Titles  of  recent  treatises  by  Rooke,  Horton,  DeWitt,  Smyth,  and 
Sanday  respectively. 
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the  trustworthiness  of  the  Bible’s  teaching ;  in  what  of  its 
elements  is  the  Bible  a  divinely  safeguarded  guide  to  truth: 
the  concurrence  ends  and  hopeless  dissension  sets  in.  They 
agree  only  in  their  common  destructive  attitude  towards  some 
higher  view  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  of  the  presence  of 
which  each  one  seems  supremely  conscious. 

It  is  upon  this  fact  that  we  need  first  of  all  to  fix  our 
attention.  It  is  not  of  the  variegated  hypotheses  of  his 
fellow-theorizers,  but  of  some  high  doctrine  of  inspiration, 
the  common  object  of  attack  of  them  all,  that  each  new  theo- 
rizer  on  the  subject  of  inspiration  is  especially  conscious,  as 
standing  over  against  him,  with  reference  to  which  he  is  to 
orient  himself,  and  against  the  claims  of  which  he  is  to  de¬ 
fend  his  new  hypothesis.  Thus  they  themselves  introduce 
us  to  the  fact  that  over  against  the  numberless  discordant 
theories  of  inspiration  which  vex  our  time,  there  stands  a 
well-defined  church-doctrine  of  inspiration.  This  church- 
doctrine  of  inspiration  differs  from  the  theories  that  would 
fain  supplant  it,  in  that  it  is  not  the  invention  nor  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  an  individual,  but  the  settled  faith  of  the  universal 
church  of  God;  in  that  it  is  not  the  growth  of  yesterday,  but 
the  assured  persuasion  of  the  people  of  God  from  the  first 
planting  of  the  church  until  to-day;  in  that  it  is  not  a  protean 
shape,  varying  its  affirmations  to  fit  every  new  change  in  the 
ever-shifting  thought  of  men,  but  from  the  beginning  has 
been  the  church’s  constant  and  abiding  conviction  as  to  the 
divinity  of  the  Scriptures  committed  to  her  keeping.  It  is 
certainly  a  most  impressive  fact, — this  well-defined,  aborigi¬ 
nal,  stable  doctrine  of  the  church  as  to  the  nature  and  trust¬ 
worthiness  of  the  Scriptures  of  God,  which  confronts  with  its 
gentle  but  steady  persistence  of  affirmation  all  the  theories  of 
inspiration  which  the  restless  energy  of  unbelieving  and  half- 
believing  speculation  has  been  able  to  invent  in  this  agitated 
nineteenth  century  of  ours.  Surely  the  seeker  after  the  truth 
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in  the  matter  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  may  well  take 
this  church-doctrine  as  his  starting-point. 

What  this  church-doctrine  is,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  mi¬ 
nutely  to  describe.  It  will  suffice  to  remind  ourselves  that  it 
looks  upon  the  Bible  as  an  oracular  book, — as  the  Word  of 
God  in  such  a  sense  that  whatever  it  says  God  says, — not  a 
book,  then,  in  which  one  may,  by  searching,  find  some  word 
of  God,  but  a  book  which  may  be  frankly  appealed  to  at  any 
point  with  the  assurance  that  whatever  it  may  be  found  to 
say,  that  is  the  Word  of  God.  We  are  all  of  us  members  in 
particular  of  the  body  of  Christ  which  we  call  the  church: 
and  the  life  of  the  church,  and  the  faith  of  the  church,  and 
the  thought  of  the  church  are  our  natural  heritage.  We 
know  how,  as  Christian  men,  we  approach  this  Holy  Book, — 
how  unquestioningly  we  receive  its  statements  of  fact,  bow 
before  its  enunciations  of  duty,  tremble  before  its  threaten- 
ings,  and  rest  upon  its  promises.  Or,  if  the  subtle  spirit  of 
modern  doubt  has  seeped  somewhat  into  our  hearts,  our 
memory  will  easily  recall  those  happier  days  when  we  stood 
a  child  at  our  Christian  mother’s  knee,  with  lisping  lips  fol¬ 
lowing  the  words  which  her  slow  finger  traced  upon  this  open 
page, — words  which  were  her  support  in  every  trial  and,  as 
she  fondly  trusted,  were  to  be  our  guide  throughout  life. 
Mother  church  was  speaking  to  us  in  that  maternal  voice, 
commending  to  us  her  vital  faith  in  the  Word  of  God.  How 
often  since  then  has  it  been  our  own  lot,  in  our  turn,  to  speak 
to  others  all  the  words  of  this  life !  As  we  sit  in  the  midst 
of  our  pupils  in  the  Sabbath-school,  or  in  the  centre  of  our 
circle  at  home,  or  perchance  at  some  bedside  of  sickness  or  of 
death;  or  as  we  meet  our  fellow-man  amid  the  busy  work  of 
the  world,  hemmed  in  by  temptation  or  weighed  down  with 
care,  and  would  fain  put  beneath  him  some  firm  support  and 
stay:  in  what  spirit  do  we  turn  to  this  Bible  then.^  with 
what  confidence  do  we  commend  its  every  word  to  those 
whom  we  would  make  partakers  of  its  comfort  or  of  its 
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strength?  In  such  scenes  as  these  is  revealed  the  vital  faith 
of  the  people  of  God  in  the  surety  and  trustworthiness  of  the 
Word  of  God. 

Nor  do  we  need  to  do  more  than  remind  ourselves  that 
this  attitude  of  entire  trust  in  every  word  of  the  Scriptures 
has  been  characteristic  of  the  people  of  God  from  the  very 
foundation  of  the  church.  Christendom  has  always  reposed 
upon  the  belief  that  the  utterances  of  this  book  are  properly 
oracles  of  God.  The  whole  body  of  Christian  literature  bears 
witness  to  this  fact.  We  may  trace  its  stream  to  its  source, 
and  everywhere  it  is  vocal  with  a  living  faith  in  the  divine 
trustworthiness  of  the  Scriptures  of  God  in  everyone  of  their 
affirmations.  This  is  the  murmur  of  the  little  rills  of  Chris¬ 
tian  speech  which  find  their  tenuous  way  through  the  parched 
heathen  land  of  the  early  second  century.  And  this  is  the 
mighty  voice  of  the  great  river  of  Christian  thought  which 
sweeps  through  the  ages,  freighted  with  blessings  for  men. 
Dr.  Sanday,  in  his  recent  Bampton  Lectures  on  “Inspira¬ 
tion  ” — in  which,.unfortunately,  he  does  not  teach  the  church- 
doctrine — is  driven  to  admit  that  not  only  may  “  testimonies 
to  the  general  doctrine  of  inspiration  ”  from  the  earliest  Fath¬ 
ers,  “be  multiplied  to  almost  any  extent;  but  [that]  there 
are  some  which  go  further  and  point  to  an  inspiration  which 
might  be  described  as  ‘verbal’”;  “nor  does  this  idea,”  he 
adds,  “come  in  tentatively  and  by  degrees,  but  almost  from 
the  very  first.”  ^  He  might  have  spared  the  adverb  “almost.” 
The  earliest  writers  know  no  other  doctrine.  If  Origen  asserts 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  co-worker  with  the  Evangelists  in 
the  composition  of  the  Gospels,  and  that,  therefore,  lapse  of 
memory,  error  or  falsehood  was  impossible  to  them;^  and  if 
Irenaeus,  the  pupil  of  Polycarp,  claims  for  Christians  a  clear 
knowledge  that  “  the  Scriptures  are  perfect,  seeing  that  they 
are  spoken  by  God’s  Word  and  his  Spirit;”®  no  less  does 

^  Sanday,  Inspiration,  p.  34. 

*  On  Matt.  xvi.  12  and  Jno.  vi.  18. 
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Polycarp,  the  pupil  of  John,  consider  the  Scriptures  the  very 
voice  of  the  Most  High,  and  pronounce  him  the  first-born 
of  Satan,  “whosoever  perverts  these  oracles  of  the  Lord.”^ 
Nor  do  the  later  P'athers  know  a  different  doctrine.  Augus¬ 
tine,  for  example,  affirms  that  he  defers  to  the  canonical 
Scriptures  alone  among  books  with  such  reverence  and  honor 
that  he  most  “  firmly  believes  that  no  one  of  their  authors 
has  erred  in  anything,  in  writing.”^  To  precisely  the  same 
effect  did  the  Reformers  believe  and  teach.  Luther  adopts 
these  words  of  Augustine’s  as  his  own,  and  declares  that  the 
whole  of  the  Scriptures  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  therefore  cannot  err.®  Calvin  demands  that  whatever  is 
propounded  in  Scripture,  “without  exception,”  shall  be  hum¬ 
bly  received  by  us, — that  the  Scriptures  as  a  whole  shall  be 
received  by  us  with  the  same  reverence  which  we  give  to 
God,  “because  they  have  emanated  from  him  alone,  and  are 
mixed  with  nothing  human. The  saintly  Rutherford,  who 
speaks  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  more  sure  word  than  a  direct 
oracle  from  heaven,®  and  Baxter,  who  affirms  that  “all  that 
the  holy  writers  have  recorded  is  true  (and  no  falsehood  in 
the  Scriptures  but  what  is  from  the  errors  of  scribes  and 
translators),”®  hand  down  this  supreme  trust  in  the  Scripture 
word  to  our  own  day — to  our  own  Charles  Hodge  and  Henry 
B.  Smith,  the  one  of  whom  asserts  that  the  Bible  “gives  us 
truth  without  error,”"  and  the  other,  that  “all  the  books  of 
the  Scripture  are  equally  inspired;  .  .  .  all  alike  are  infallible 
in  what  they  teach;  .  .  .  their  assertions  must  be  free  from 
error.”®  Such  testimonies  are  simply  the  formulation  by  the 

^  Ep.  ad  Phil.,  cap.  vii.  ^  Ep.  ad  Hier.  Ixxxii.  3. 

•Works  (St.  Louis  ed.),  xix.  305;  (Erlangen  ed.),  xxxvii.  ii  and 
xxxviii.  33. 

*  Institutes,  i.  18;  Commentary  on  Romans  xv.  4,  and  on  2  Tim. 
iii.  16. 

•  Free  Disputation  against  Pretended  Liberty  of  Conscience,  p.  373. 

®  Works,  XV.  65. 

"  Henry  Ii.  Smith,  Sermon  on  Inspiration  (Cincinnati  ed.),  p.  19. 

®  Charles  Hodge,  Syst.  Theol.  i.  163. 
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theologians  of  each  age  of  the  constant  faith  of  Christians 
throughout  all  ages. 

If  we  would  estimate  at  its  full  meaning  the  depth  of 
this  trust  in  the  Scripture  word,  we  should  observe  Christian 
men  at  work  upon  the  text  of  Scripture.  There  is  but  one 
view-point  which  will  account  for  or  justify  the  minute  and 
loving  pains  which  have  been  expended  upon  the  text  of 
Scripture,  by  the  long  line  of  commentators  that  has  ex¬ 
tended  unbrokenly  from  the  first  Christian  ages  to  our  own. 
The  allegorical  interpretation  which  rioted  in  the  early  days 
of  the  church  was  the  daughter  of  reverence  for  the  biblical 
word;  a  spurious  daughter  you  may  think,  but  none  the  less 
undeniably  a  direct  offspring  of  the  awe  with  which  the 
sacred  text  was  regarded  as  the  utterances  of  God,  and,  as 
such,  pregnant  with  inexhaustible  significance.  The  patient 
and  anxious  care  with  which  the  Bible  text  is  scrutinized  to¬ 
day  by  scholars,  of  a  different  spirit  no  doubt  from  those  old 
allegorizers,  but  of  equal  reverence  for  the  text  of  Scripture, 
betrays  the  same  fundamental  view-point, — to  which  the  Bible 
is  the  Word  of  God,  every  detail  of  the  meaning  of  which  is 
of  inestimable  preciousness.  No  doubt  there  have  been  men 
who  have  busied  themselves  with  the  interpretation  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  who  have  not  approached  it  in  such  a  spirit  or  with  such 
expectations.  But  it  is  not  the  Jowetts,  with  their  super¬ 
cilious  doubts  whether  Paul  meant  very  much  by  what  he 
said,  who  represent  the  spirit  of  Christian  exposition.  This 
is  represented  rather  by  the  Bengels,  who  count  no  labor 
wasted,  in  their  efforts  to  distill  from  the  very  words  of  Holy 
Writ  the  honey  which  the  Spirit  has  hidden  in  them  for  the 
comfort  and  the  delight  of  the  saints.  It  is  represented 
rather  by  the  Westcotts,  who  bear  witness  to  their  own  ex¬ 
perience  of  “the  rest  and  confidence  which  grows  firmer  with 
increasing  knowledge,”  as  their  patient  investigation  has  dug 
deeper  and  deeper  for  the  treasures  hid  in  the  words  and 
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clauses  and  sentences  of  the  Epistles  of  John,^ — to  the  sure 
conviction  which  forty  years  of  study  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  has  brought  them  that  “we  come  nearer  to  the 
meaning  of  Scripture  by  the  closest  attention  to  the  subtle¬ 
ties  and  minute  variations  of  words  and  order.”  It  was  a 
just  remark  of  one  of  the  wisest  men  I  ever  knew,  Dr.  Wistar 
Hodge,  that  this  is  “a  high  testimony  to  verbal  inspiration.”* 
Of  course  the  church  has  not  failed  to  bring  this,  her 
vital  faith  in  the  divine  trustworthiness  of  the  Scripture  word, 
to  formal  expression  in  her  solemn  creeds.  The  simple  faith 
of  the  Christian  people  is  also  the  confessional  doctrine  of 
the  Christian  churches.  The  assumption  of  the  divine  author¬ 
ity  of  the  scriptural  teaching  underlies  all  the  credal  state¬ 
ments  of  the  church;  all  of  which  are  formally  based  upon 
the  Scriptures.  And  from  the  beginning,  it  finds  more  or  less 
full  expression  in  them.  Already,  in  some  of  the  formulas  of 
faith  which  underlie  the  Apostles’  Creed  itself,  we  meet  with 
the  phrase  “according  to  the  Scriptures”  as  validating  the 
items  of  belief ;  while  in  the  Niceno-Constantinopolitan  Creed, 
amid  the  meagre  clauses  outlining  only  what  is  e.ssential  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  place  is  given  to  the  decla¬ 
ration  that  He  is  to  be  found  speaking  in  the  prophets — “who 
spake  by  the  prophets.”  It  was  in  conscious  dependence 
upon  the  immemorial  teaching  of  the  church  that  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Trent  defined  it  as  of  faith  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  that 
God  is  the  author  of  Scripture, — a  declaration  which  has  been 
repeated  in  our  own  day  by  the  Vatican  Council,  with  such 
full  explanations  as  are  included  in  these  rich  words:  “The 
church  holds”  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
“to  be  sacred  and  canonical,  not  becau.se,  having  been  care¬ 
fully  composed  by  mere  human  industry,  they  were  after¬ 
wards  approved  by  her  authority;  nor  merely  because  they 
contain  revelation  with  no  admixture  of  error;  but  because, 

^  B.  F.  Westcott,  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  John,  p.  6. 

*  C.  Wistar  Hodge,  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review,  ii.  330. 
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having  been  written  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
they  have  God  for  their  author.”  Needless  to  say  that  a  no 
less  firm  conviction  of  the  absolute  authority  of  Scripture  un¬ 
derlies  all  the  Protestant  creeds.  Before  all  else,  Protestant¬ 
ism  is,  in  its  very  essence,  an  appeal  from  all  other  authority 
to  the  divine  authority  of  Holy  Scripture.  The  Augsburg 
Confession,  the  first  Protestant  creed,  is,  therefore,  com¬ 
mended  to  consideration,  only  on  the  ground  that  it  is  “drawn 
from  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  pure  word  of  God.”  The 
later  Lutheran  creeds,  and  especially  the  Reformed  creeds, 
grow  progressively  more  explicit.  It  is  our  special  felicity, 
that  as  Reformed  Christians,  and  heirs  of  the  richest  and  full¬ 
est  formulation  of  Reformed  thought,  we  possess  in  that 
precious  heritage,  the  Westminster  Confession,  the  most  com¬ 
plete,  the  most  admirable,  the  most  perfect  statement  of  the 
essential  Christian  doctrine  of  Holy  Scripture  which  has  ever 
been  formed  by  man.  Here  the  vital  faith  of  the  church  is 
brought  to  full  expression;  the  Scriptures  are  declared  to  be 
the  word  of  God  in  such  a  sense  that  God  is  their  author, 
and  they,  because  immediately  inspired  by  God,  are  of  in¬ 
fallible  truth  and  divine  authority,  and  are  to  be  believed  to 
be  true  by  the  Christian  man,  in  whatsoever  is  revealed  in 
them,  for  the  authority  of  God  himself  speaking  therein. 

Thus,  in  every  way  possible,  the  church  has  borne  her 
testimony  from  the  beginning,  and  still  in  our  day,  to  her 
faith  in  the  divine  trustworthiness  of  her  Scriptures,  in  all 
their  affirmations  of  whatever  kind.  At  no  age  has  it  been 
possible  for  men  to  express  without  rebuke  the  faintest  doubt 
as  to  the  absolute  trustworthiness  of  their  least  declaration. 
Tertullian,  writing  at  the  opening  of  the  third  century,  sug¬ 
gests,  with  evident  hesitation  and  timidity,  that  Paul’s  lan¬ 
guage  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  First  Corinthians  maybe  in¬ 
tended  to  distinguish,  in  his  remarks  on  marriage  and  divorce, 
between  matters  of  divine  commandment  and  of  human  ar¬ 
rangement.  Dr.  Sanday  is  obliged  to  comment  on  his  Ian- 
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guage:  “Any  seeming  depreciation  of  Scripture  was  as 
unpopular  even  then  as  it  is  novv.”^  The  church  has  always 
believed  her  Scriptures  to  be  the  book  of  God,  of  which  God 
was  in  such  a  sense  the  author  that  every  one  of  its  affirma¬ 
tions  of  whatever  kind  is  to  be  esteemed  as  the  utterance  of 
God,  of  infallible  truth  and  authority. 

In  the  whole  history  of  the  church  there  have  been  but 
two  movements  of  thought,  tending  to  a  lower  conception  of 
the  inspiration  and  authority  of  Scripture,  which  have  at¬ 
tained  sufficient  proportions  to  bring  them  into  view  in  an 
historical  sketch. 

(i)  The  first  of  these  may  be  called  the  Rationalistic 
view.  Its  characteristic  feature  is  an  effort  to  distinguish  be- 
tw’een  inspired  and  uninspired  elements  within  the  Scriptures. 
With  forerunners  amongthe  Humanists,  this  mode  of  thought 
was  introduced  by  the  Socinians,  and  taken  up  by  the  Syn- 
cretists  in  Germany,  the  Remonstrants  in  Holland,  and  the 
Jesuits  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  In  the  great  life-and-death 
struggle  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  obtained  great  vogue 
among  the  defenders  of  supernatural  religion,  in  their  des¬ 
perate  efforts  to  save  what  was  of  even  more  importance, — 
just  as  a  hard-pressed  army  m.ay  yield  to  the  foe  many  an 
outpost  which  justly  belongs  to  it,  in  the  effort  to  save  the 
citadel.  In  the  nineteenth  century  it  has  retained  a  strong 
hold,  especially  upon  apologetical  writers,  chiefly  in  the  three 
forms  which  affirm  respectively  that  only  the  mysteries  of  the 
faith  are  inspired,  i.  e.  things  undiscoverable  by  unaided 
reason, — that  the  Bible  is  inspired  only  in  matters  of  faith 
and  practice, — and  that  the  Bible  is  inspired  only  in  its 
thoughts  or  concepts,  not  in  its  words.  But  although  this 
legacy  from  the  rationalism  of  an  evil  time  still  makes  its 
appearance  in  the  pages  of  many  theological  writers,  and  has 
no  doubt  affected  the  faith  of  a  considerable  number  of  Chris¬ 
tians,  it  has  failed  to  supplant  in  either  the  creeds  of  the 
^  Sanday,  Inspiration,  p.  42  (note). 
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church  or  the  hearts  of  the  people  the  church-doctrine  of  the 
plenary  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  i.  e.  the  doctrine  that  the 
Bible  is  inspired  not  in  part  but  fnlly^  in  all  its  elements 
alike, — things  discoverable  by  reason  as  well  as  mysteries, 
matters  of  history  atid  science  as  well  as  of  faith  and  prac¬ 
tice,  words  as  well  as  thoughts. 

(2)  The  second  of  the  lowered  views  of  inspiration  may¬ 
be  called  the  Mystical  view.  Its  characteristic  conception  is 
that  the  Christian  man  has  something  within  himself, — call 
it  enlightened  reason,  spiritual  insight,  the  Christian  con¬ 
sciousness,  the  witness  of  the  Spirit,  or  call  it  what  you  will, 
— to  the  test  of  which  every  “external  revelation”  is  to  be 
subjected,  and  according  to  the  decision  of  which  are  the 
contents  of  the  Bible  to  be  valued.  Very  varied  forms  have 
been  taken  by  this  conception;  and  more  or  less  expression 
has  been  given  to  it,  in  one  form  or  another,  in  every  age. 
In  its  extremer  manifestations,  it  has  formerly  tended  to  sever 
itself  from  the  main  stream  of  Christian  thought  and  even  to 
form  separated  sects.  But  in  our  own  century,  through  the 
great  genius  of  Schleiermacher  it  has  broken  in  upon  the 
church  like  a  flood,  and  washed  into  every  corner  of  the  Prot¬ 
estant  world.  As  a  consequence,  we  find  men  everywhere 
who  desire  to  acknowledge  as  from  God  only  such  Scripture 
as  “finds  them,” — who  cast  the  clear  objective  enunciation 
of  God’s  will  to  the  mercy  of  the  currents  of  thought  and  feel¬ 
ing  which  sweep  up  and  down  in  their  own  souls, — who  “  per¬ 
sist”  sometimes,  to  use  a  sharp  but  sadly  true  phrase  of  Rob¬ 
ert  Alfred  Vaughan’s,  “in  their  conceited  rejection  of  the 
light  without  until  they  have  turned  into  darkness  their  light 
within.”  We  grieve  over  the  inroads  which  this  essentially 
naturalistic  mode  of  thought  has  made  in  the  Christian  think¬ 
ing  of  the  day.  But  great  and  deplorable  as  they  have  been, 
they  have  not  been  so  extensive  as  to  supplant  the  church- 
doctrine  of  the  absolute  authority  of  the  objective  revelation 
of  God  in  his  Word,  in  either  the  creeds  of  the  church,  or  the 
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hearts  of  the  people.  Despite  these  attempts  to  introduce 
lowered  conceptions,  the  doctrine  of  the  plenary  inspiration 
of  the  Scriptures,  which  looks  upon  them  as  an  oracular  book, 
in  all  its  parts  and  elements,  alike,  of  God,  trustworthy  in  all 
its  affirmations  of  every  kind,  remains  to-day,  as  it  has  al¬ 
ways  been,  the  vital  faith  of  the  people  of  God,  and  the  for¬ 
mal  teaching  of  the  organized  church. 

The  more  we  contemplate  this  church-doctrine,  the  more 
pressing  becomes  the  question  of  what  account  we  are  to  give 
of  it, — its  origin  add  persistence.  How  shall  we  account  for 
the  immediate  adoption  of  so  developed  a  doctrine  of  inspira¬ 
tion  in  the  very  infancy  of  the  church,  and  for  the  tenacious 
hold  which  the  church  has  kept  upon  it  through  so  many 
ages.^  The  account  is  simple  enough,  and  capable  of  inclu¬ 
sion  in  a  single  sentence:  this  is  the  doctrine  of  inspiration 
which  was  held  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  and  by 
Jesus  as  reported  in  the  Gospels.  It  is  this  simple  fact  that 
has  commended  it  to  the  church  of  all  ages  as  the  true  doc¬ 
trine;  and  in  it  we  may  surely  recognize  an  even  more  im¬ 
pressive  fact  than  that  of  the  existence  of  a  stable,  abiding 
church-doctrine  standing  over  against  the  many  theories  of 
the  day, — the  fact,  namely,  that  this  church-doctrine  of  in¬ 
spiration  was  the  Bible  doctrine  before  it  was  the  church- 
doctrine,  and  is  the  church-doctrine  only  because  it  is  the 
Bible  doctrine.  It  is  upon  this  fact  that  we  should  now  fix 
our  attention. 

In  the  limited  space  at  our  disposal  we  need  not  attempt 
anything  like  a  detailed  proof  that  the  church-doctrine  of  the 
plenary  inspiration  of  the  Bible  is  the  Bible’s  own  doctrine  of 
inspiration.  And  this  especially  for  three  v’^ery  obvious  rea¬ 
sons: — 

First,  because  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  prove  this  to 
ourselves.  We  have  the  Bible  in  our  hands,  and  we  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  read  it.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  ask  ourselves 
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how  the  apostles  and  our  Lord,  as  represented  in  its  pajjes, 
conceived  of  what  they  called  “the  Scriptures,”  for  the  an¬ 
swer  to  come  at  once  to  our  minds.  As  readers  of  the  New 
Testament,  we  know  that  to  the  men  of  the  New  Testament 
“the  Scriptures”  were  the  Word  of  God  which  could  not  be 
broken,  i.  e.  whose  every  word  was  trustworthy;  and  that  a 
simple  “It  is  written”  was  therefore  to  them  the  end  of  all 
strife.  The  proof  of  this  is  pervasive  and  level  to  the  ap¬ 
prehension  of  every  reader.  It  would  be  an  insult  to  our  in¬ 
telligence  were  we  to  presume  that  we  had  not  observed  it,  or 
could  not  apprehend  its  meaning. 

Secondly y  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  that  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  regards  “Scripture”  as  the  mere  Word  of  God,  in  the 
highest  and  most  rigid  sense,  to  modern  biblical  scholarship. 
Among  untrammelled  students  of  the  Bible,  it  is  practically 
a  matter  of  common  consent  that  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  books  looked  upon  what  they  called  “Scripture” 
as  divinely  safeguarded  in  even  its  verbal  expression,  and  as 
divinely  trustworthy  in  all  its  parts,  in  all  its  elements,  and 
in  all  its  affirmations  of  whatever  kind.  This  is,  of  course, 
the  judgment  of  all  those  who  have  adopted  this  doctrine  as 
their  own,  because  they  apprehend  it  to  be  the  biblical  doc¬ 
trine.  It  is  also  the  judgment  of  all  those  who  can  bring 
themselves  to  refuse  a  doctrine  which  they  yet  perceive  to  be 
a  biblical  doctrine.  Whether  we  appeal,  among  men  of  this 
class,  to  such  students  of  a  more  evangelical  tendency,  as 
Tholuck,  Rothe,  Farrar,  Sanday,  or  to  such  extremer  writers 
as  Riehm,  Reuss,  Pfleiderer,  Keunen,  they  will  agree  in  tell¬ 
ing  us  that  the  high  doctrine  of  inspiration  which  we  have 
called  the  church-doctrine  was  held  by  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament.  This  is  common  ground  between  believing  and 
unbelieving  students  of  the  Bible,  and  needs,  therefore,  no 
new  demonstration  in  the  forum  of  scholarship.  Let  us 
pause  here,  therefore,  only  long  enough  to  allow  Hermann 
Schultz,  surely  a  fair  example  of  the  “advanced”  school,  to 
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tell  us  what  is  the  conclusion  in  this  matter  of  the"  strictest 
and  coldest  exegetical  science.  “The  Book  of  the  Law,”  he 
tells  us,  “seemed  already  to  the  later  poets  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament,  the  ‘  Word  of  God.’  The  post-canonical  books  of 
Israel  regard  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  in  this  manner.  And 
for  the  men  of  the  New  Testament,  the  Holy  Scriptures  of 
their  people  are  already  God’s  word  in  which  God  himself 
speaks.”  This  view,  which  looked  upon  the  scriptural  books 
as  verbally  inspired,  he  adds,  was  the  ruling  one  in  the  time 
of  Christ,  was  shared  by  all  the  New  Testament  men,  and  by 
Christ  himself,  as  a  pious  conception,  and  was  expressly- 
taught  by  the  more  scholastic  writers  among  them.^  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  prove  what  is  so  frankly  confessed. 

The  third  reason  why-  it  is  not  necessary  to  occupy  our 
time  with  a  formal  proof  that  the  Bible  does  teach  this  doc¬ 
trine,  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  even  those  who  seek 
to  rid  themselves  of  the  pressure  of  this  fact  upon  them,  are 
observed  to  be  unable  to  prosecute  their  argument  without 
an  implied  admission  of  it  as  a  fact.  This  is  true,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  of  Dr.  Sanday’s  endeavors  to  meet  the  appeal  of  the 
church  to  our  Lord’s  authority  in  defence  of  the  doctrine  of 
plenary  inspiration He  admits  that  the  one  support  which 
has  been  sought  by  the  church  of  all  ages  for  its  high  doc¬ 
trine  has  been  the  “  extent  to  which  it  was  recognized  in  the 
sayings  of  Christ  himself.”  As  over  against  this  he  begins 
by  suggesting  “that,  whatever  view  our  Lord  himself  enter¬ 
tained  as  to  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  record 
of  his  words  has  certainly  come  down  to  us  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  persons  who  shared  the  current  view  on  the  subject.” 
This  surely  amounts  to  a  full  admission  that  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament  at  least,  held  and  taught  the  obnoxious 
doctrine.  He  ends  with  the  remark  that  “when  deductions 
have  been  made  .  .  .  there  still  remains  evidence  enough 

*  Hermann  Schultz,  Grundriss  d.  Evang.  Dogmatik,  p.  7. 

*  Inspiration,  p.  393  seq. 
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that  our  Lord,  while  on  earth  did  use  the  common  language 
of  his  contemporaries  in  regard  to  the  Old  Testament.” 
This  surely  amounts  to  a  full  admission  that  Christ  as  well 
as  his  reporters  taught  the  obnoxious  doctrine. 

This  will  be  found  to  be  a  typical  case.  Ev’ery  attempt 
to  escape  from  the  authority  of  the  New  Testament  enuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  doctrine  of  plenary  inspiration,  in  the  nature  of 
the  case  begins  by  admitting  that  this  is,  in  very  fact,  the 
New  Testament  doctrine.  Shall  we  follow  Dr.  Sanday,  and 
appeal  from  the  apostles  to  Christ,  and  then  call  in  the  idea 
of  henosis,  and  affirm  that  in  the  days  of  his  flesh,  Christ  did 
not  speak  out  of  the  fulness  and  purity  of  his  divine  knowl¬ 
edge,  but  on  becoming  man  had  shrunk  to  man’s  capacity, 
and  in  such  matters  as  this  was  limited  in  his  conceptions  by 
the  knowledge  and  opinions  current  in  his  day  and  genera¬ 
tion.-*  In  so  saying,  we  admit,  as  has  already  been  pointed 
out,  not  only  that  the  apostles  taught  this  high  doctrine  of 
inspiration,  but  also  that  Christ  too,  in  whatever  humiliation 
he  did  it,  yet  actually  taught  the  same.  Shall  we  then  take 
refuge  in  the  idea  of  accommodation,  and  explain  that,  in  so 
speaking  of  the  Scriptures,  Christ  and  his  apostles  did  not  in¬ 
tend  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  implicated,  but 
merely  adopted,  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  the  current  lan¬ 
guage,  as  to  Scripture,  of  the  time.^  In  so  speaking,  also,  we 
admit  that  the  actual  language  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  ex¬ 
presses  that  high  view  of  inspiration  which  was  confessedly 
the  current  view  of  the  day — whether  as  a  matter  of  conven¬ 
ience  or  as  a  matter  of  truth,  the  Christian  consciousness  may 
be  safely  left  to  decide.  Shall  we  then  remind  ourselves  that 
Jesus  himself  committed  nothing  to  writing,  and  appeal  to 
the  uncertainties  which  are  accustomed  to  attend  the  record 
of  teaching  at  second-hand.^  Thus,  too,  we  allow  that  the 
words  of  Christ  as  transmitted  to  us  do  teach  the  obnoxious 
doctrine.  Are  we,  then,  to  fall  back  upon  the  observation 
that  the  doctrine  of  plenary  inspiration  is  not  taught  with 
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equal  plainness  in  every  part  of  the  Bible,  but  becomes  clear 
only  in  the  later  Old  Testament  books,  and  is  not  explicitly 
enunciated  except  in  the  more  scholastic  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  books?  In  this,  too,  we  admit  that  it  is  taught  in  the 
Scriptures;  while  the  fact  that  it  is  taught  not  all  at  once, 
but  with  progressive  clearness  and  fulness,  is  accordant  with 
the  nature  of  the  Bible  as  a  book  written  in  the  process  of 
the  ages  and  progressively  dev'cloping  the  truth.  Then,  shall 
we  affirm  that  our  doctrine  of  inspiration  is  not  to  be  derived 
solely  from  the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  but  from  its  teach¬ 
ings  and  phenomena  in  conjunction;  and  so  call  in  what  we 
deem  the  phenomena  of  the  Bible  to  modify  its  teaching  ?  Do 
we  not  see  that  the  very  suggestion  of  this  process  admits 
that  the  teaching  of  the  Bible,  when  taken  alone,  i.  e.,  in  its 
purity  and  just  as  it  is,  gives  us  the  unwelcome  doctrine? 
Shall  we,  then,  take  counsel  of  desperation  and  as.sert  that 
all  appeal  to  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures  themselves  in  tes¬ 
timony  to  their  own  inspirjition  is  an  argument  in  a  circle, 
appealing  to  their  inspiration  to  validate  their  inspiration? 
Even  this  desperately  illogical  shift  to  be  rid  of  the  scriptural 
doctrine  of  inspiration,  obviously  involves  the  confession  that 
this  is  the  scriptural  doctrine.  No,  the  issue  is  not.  What 
does  the  Bible  teach?  but.  Is  what  the  Bible  teaches  true? 
And  it  is  amazing  that  any  or  all  of  such  expedients  can  blind 
the  eyes  of  any  one  to  the  stringency  of  this  issue. 

Even  a  detailed  attempt  to  explain  away  the  texts  which 
teach  the  doctrine  of  the  plenary  inspiration  and  unvarying 
truth  of  Scripture,  inv'olves  the  admission  that  in  their  obvious 
meaning  such  texts  teach  the  doctrine  which  it  is  sought  to 
explain  away.  And  think  of  explaining  away  the  texts  which 
inculcate  the  doctrine  of  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures!  The  effort  to  do  .so  is  founded  upon  an  inexplicably 
odd  misapprehension — the  misapprehension  that  the  Bible 
witnesses  to  its  plenary  inspiration  only  in  a  te.xt  here  and 
there:  texts  of  exceptional  clearness  alone  probably  being 
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in  mind, — such  as  our  Saviour’s  declaration  tliat  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  cannot  be  broken;  or  Paul’s,  that  every  scripture  is  in¬ 
spired  of  God;  or  Peter’s,  that  the  men  of  God  spake  as  they 
were  movx'd  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Such  texts,  no  doubt,  do 
teach  the  doctrine  of  plenary  inspiration,  and  are  sadly  in 
need  of  explaining  away  at  the  hands  of  those  who  will  not 
believe  this  doctrine.  As,  indeed,  we  may  learn  from  Dr. 
Sanday’s  treatment  of  one  of  them,  that  in  which  our  Lord 
declares  that  the  Scriptures  cannot  be  broken.  Dr.  Sanday 
can  only  speak  of  this  as  “  a  passage  of  peculiar  strangeness 
and  difficulty;  ”  “  because,”  he  tells  us,  “  it  seems  to  mean  that 
the  dicta  of  Scripture,  even  where  we  should  naturally  take 
them  as  figurative,  must  be  true.”  Needless  to  say  that  the 
only  “strangeness  and  difficulty”  in  the  text  arises  from  the 
unwillingness  of  the  commentator  to  approach  the  Scriptures 
with  the  simple  trust  in  their  detailed  divine  trustworthiness 
and  authority  which  characterized  all  our  Lord’s  dealings 
with  them. 

But  no  grosser  misconception  could  be  conceived  than 
that  the  Scriptures  bear  witness  to  their  own  plenary  inspira¬ 
tion  in  these  outstanding  texts  alone.  These  are  but  the 
culminating  passages  of  a  pervasive  testimony  to  the  divine 
character  of  Scripture,  which  fills  the  whole  New  Testa¬ 
ment;  and  which  includes  not  only  such  direct  assertions  of 
divinity  and  infallibility  for  Scripture  as  these,  but,  along  with 
them,  an  endless  variety  of  expressions  of  confidence  in,  and 
phenomena  of  use  of.  Scripture  which  are  irresistible  in  their 
teaching  when  it  is  once  fairly  apprehended.  The  induction 
must  be  broad  enough  to  em’orace,  and  give  their  full  weight 
to,  a  great  variety  of  such  facts  as  these:  the  lofty  titles  which 
are  given  to  Scripture,  and  by  which  it  is  cited,  such  as 
“Scripture,”  “the  Scriptures,”  even  that  almost  awful  title, 
“the  Oracles  of  God”;  the  significant  forinuleB  by  which  it 
is  (quoted,  “It  is  written,”  “It  is  spoken,”  “It  says,”  “God 
says”;  such  modes  of  adducing  it  as  betray  that  to  the  writer 
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“Scripture  says”  is  equivalent  to  “God  says,”  and  even  its 
narrative  parts  are  conceived  as  direct  utterances  of  God;  the 
attribution  to  Scripture,  as  such,  of  divine  qualities  and  acts, 
as  in  such  phrases  as  “  the  Scriptures  foresaw”;  the  ascrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Scriptures,  in  whole  or  in  their  several  parts  as 
occasionally  adduced,  to  the  Holy  Spirit  as  their  author,  while 
the  human  writers  are  treated  as  merely  his  media  of  ex¬ 
pression;  the  reverence  and  trust  shown,  and  the  significance 
and  authority  ascribed,  to  the  very  words  of  Scripture;  and 
the  general  attitude  of  entire  subjection  to  every  declaration 
of  Scripture  of  whatever  hind,  which  characterizes  every  line 
of  the  New  Testament.  The  effort  to  explain  away  the  Bi¬ 
ble’s  witness  to  its  plenary  inspiration  reminds  one  of  a  man 
standing  safely  in  his  laboratory  and  elaborately  expounding 
— possibly  by  the  aid  of  diagrams  and  mathematical  for- 
muhe — how  every  stone  in  an  avalanche  has  a  defined  path¬ 
way  and  may  easily  be  dodged  by  one  of  some  presence  of 
mind.  We  may  fancy  such  an  elaborate  trifler’s  triumph  as 
he  would  analyze  the  avalanche  into  its  constituent  stones, 
and  demonstrate  of  stone  after  stone  that  its  pathway  is  defi¬ 
nite,  limited,  and  may  easily  be  avoided,  l^ut  avalanches, 
unfortunately,  do  not  come  upon  us,  stone  by  stone,  one  at  a 
time,  courteously  leaving  us  opportunity  to  withdraw  from 
the  pathway  of  each  in  turn:  but  all  at  once,  in  a  roaring 
mass  of  destruction.  Just  so  we  may  explain  away  a  te.xt  or 
two  which  teach  plenary  inspiration,  to  our  own  closet  satis¬ 
faction,  dealing  with  them  each  without  reference  to  its  re¬ 
lation  to  the  others:  but  these  texts  of  ours,  again,  unfor¬ 
tunately  do  not  come  upon  us  in  this  artificial  isolation; 
neither  are  they  few  in  number.  There  are  scores,  hundreds, 
of  them:  and  they  come  bursting  upon  us  in  one  solid  mass. 
I-2xplain  them  away.^  We  should  hav'c  to  explain  away  the 
whole  New  Testament.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  we  cannot 
see  and  feel  the  avalanche  of  te.xts  beneath  which  we  may 
lie  hopelessly  buried,  as  clearly  as  we  may  see  and  feel  an 
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avalanche  of  stones!  Let  us,  however,  but  open  our  eyes  to 
the  variety  and  pervasiveness  of  the  New  Testament  witness 
to  its  high  estimate  of  Scripture,  and  we  shall  no  longer 
wonder  that  modern  scholarship  finds  itself  compelled  to  allow 
that  the  Christian  church  has  read  her  records  correctly,  and 
that  the  church  doctrine  of  inspiration  is  simply  a  transcript 
of  the  biblical  doctrine;  nor  shall  we  any  longer  wonder  that 
the  church,  receiving  these  Scriptures  as  her  authoritative 
teacher  of  doctrine,  adopted,  in  the  very  beginnings  of  her  life, 
the  doctrine  of  plenary  inspiration,  and  has  held  it  with  a 
tenacity  that  knows  no  wavering,  until  the  present  hour. 

But,  we  may  be  reminded,  the  church  has  not  held  with 
such  tenacity  to  all  doctrines  taught  in  the  Bible.  How  are 
we  to  account,  then,  for  the  singular  constancy  of  its  confes¬ 
sion  of  the  Bible’s  doctrine  of  inspiration  ?  The  account  to 
be  given  is  again  simple,  and  capable  of  being  expressed  in  a 
single  sentence.  It  is  due  to  an  instinctive  feeling  in  the 
church,  that  the  trustworthiness  of  the  Scriptures  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  trust  in  the  Christian  system  of  doctrine,  and 
is  therefore  fundamental  to  the  Christian  hope  and  life.  It  is 
due  to  the  church’s  instinct  that  the  validity  of  her  teaching 
of  doctrine  as  the  truth  of  God, — to  the  Christian’s  instinct 
that  the  Validity  of  his  hope  in  the  several  promises  of  the 
gospel, — rests  on  the  trustworthiness  of  the  Bible  as  a  record 
of  God’s  dealings  and  purposes  with  men. 

Individuals  may  call  in  question  the  soundness  of  these 
instinctive  judgments.  And,  indeed,  there  is  a  sense  in  which 
it  would  not  be  true  to  say  that  the  truth  of  Christian  teach¬ 
ing  and  the  foundations  of  faith  are  suspended  upon  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  plenary  inspiration,  or  upon  any  doctrine  of  inspira¬ 
tion  whatever.  They  rest  rather  upon  the  previous  fact  of 
revelation:  and  it  is  important  to  keep  ourselves  reminded 
that  the  supernatural  origin  and  contents  of  Christianity,  not 
only  may  be  vindicated  apart  from  any  question  of  the  inspira- 
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tion  of  the  record,  but,  in  point  of  fact,  always  are  vindicated 
prior  to  any  question  of  the  inspiration  of  the  record.  We 
cannot  raise  the  question  whetlier  God  has  given  us  an  abso¬ 
lutely  trustworthy  record  of  the  supernatural  facts  and  teach¬ 
ings  of  Christianity,  before  we  are  assured  that  there  are  su¬ 
pernatural  facts  and  teachings  to  be  recorded.  The  fact 
that  Christianity  is  a  supernatural  religion  and  the  nature  of 
Christianity  as  a  supernatural  religion,  are  matters  of  history; 
and  are  independent  of  any,  and  of  every,  theory  of  inspira¬ 
tion. 

But  this  line  of  remark  is  of  more  importance  to  the 
Christian  apologist  than  to  the  Christian  believer,  as  such; 
and  the  instinct  of  the  church  that  the  validity  of  her  teach¬ 
ing,  and  the  instinct  of  the  Christian  that  the  v^alidity  of  his 
hope,  are  bound  up  with  the  trustworthiness  of  the  Bible,  is 
a  perfectly  sound  one.  This  for  three  reasons; — 

First,  because  the  average  Christian  man  is  not  and  can¬ 
not  be  a  fully  furnished  historical  scholar.  If  faith  in  Christ 
is  to  be  always  and  only  the  product  of  a  thorough  historical 
investigation  into  the  origins  of  Christianity,  there  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  few  who  could  venture  to  preach  Christ  and  him 
crucified  with  entire  confidence;  there  would  certainly  be  few 
who  would  be  able  to  trust  their  all  to  him  with  entire  se¬ 
curity.  The  Christian  scholar  desires,  and,  thank  God,  is 
able  to  supply,  a  thoroughly  trustworthy  historical  vindica¬ 
tion  of  supernatural  Christianity.  But  the  Christian  teacher 
desires,  and,  thank  God,  is  able  to  lay  his  hands  upon,  a 
thoroughly  trustworthy  record  of  supernatural  Christianity; 
and  the  Christian  man  requires,  and,  thank  God,  has,  a 
thoroughly  trustworthy  Bible  to  which  he  can  go  directly  and 
at  once  in  every  time  of  need.  Though,  then,  in  the  abstract, 
we  may  say  that  the  condition  of  the  validity  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  teaching  and  of  the  Christian  hope,  is  no  more  than  the 
fact  of  the  supernaturalism  of  Christianity,  historically  vindi¬ 
cated;  practically  we  must  say  that  the  condition  of  the  per- 
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sistcnce  of  Christianity  as  a  religion  for  the  people,  is  the  en¬ 
tire  trustworthiness  of  the  Scriptures  as  the  record  of  the 
supernatural  revelation  which  Christianity  is. 

Secondly,  the  merely  historical  vindication  of  the  super¬ 
natural  origin  and  contents  of  Christianity,  while  thorough 
and  complete  for  Christianity  as  a  whole,  and  for  all  the  main 
facts  and  doctrines  which  enter  into  it,  does  not  by  itself  sup¬ 
ply  a  firm  basis  of  trust  for  all  the  details  of  teaching  and  all 
the  items  of  promise  upon  which  the  Christian  man  would 
fain  lean.  Christianity  would  be  given  to  us;  but  it  would 
be  given  to  us,  not  in  the  exact  form  or  in  all  the  fulness 
with  which  God  gave  it  to  his  needy  children  through  his 
servants,  the  prophets,  and  through  his  Son  and  his  apostles; 
but  with  the  marks  of  human  misapprehension,  exaggera¬ 
tion,  and  minimizing  upon  it,  and  of  whatever  attrition  may 
have  been  wrought  upon  it  by  its  passage  to  us  through  the 
ages.  That  the  church  may  have  unsullied  assurance  in  the 
details  of  its  teaching, — that  the  Christian  man  may  have 
unshaken  confidence  in  the  details  of  the  promises  to  which 
he  trusts, — they  need,  and  they  know  that  they  need,  a 
thoroughly  trustworthy  Word  of  God  in  which  God  himself 
speaks  directly  to  them  all  the  words  of  this  life. 

Thirdly^  in  the  circumstances  of  the  present  case,  we 
cannot  fall  back  from  trust  in  the  Bible  upon  trust  in  the  his¬ 
torical  vindication  of  Christianity  as  a  revelation  from  God, 
inasmuch  as,  since  Christ  and  his  apostles  are  historically 
shown  to  have  taught  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  the 
credit  of  the  previous  fact  of  revelation — even  of  the  supreme 
revelation  in  Christ  Jesus — is  implicated  in  the  truth  of  the 
doctrine  of  plenary'  inspiration.  The  historical  vindication 
of  Christianity  as  a  revelation  from  God,  vindicates  as  the 
truth  of  God  all  the  contents  of  that  revelation;  and,  among 
these  contents,  vindicates,  as  divinely  true,  the  teaching  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  very  Word 
of  God,  to  be  trusted  as  such  in  all  the  details  of  their  teach- 
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ing  and  promises.  The  instinct  of  the  church  is  perfectly 
sound,  therefore,  when  she  clings  to  the  trustworthiness  of 
the  Bible,  as  lying  at  the  foundation  of  her  teaching  and  her 
faith. 

Much  less  can  she  be  shaken  from  this  instinctive  con¬ 
viction  by  the  representations  of  individual  thinkers  who  go 
yet  a  step  further,  and,  refusing  to  pin  their  faith  either  to  the 
Bible  or  to  history,  affirm  that  “the  essence  of  Christianity” 
is  securely  intrenched  in  the  subjective  feelings  of  man,  either 
as  such,  or  as  Christian  man  taught  by  the  Holy  Ghost;  and 
therefore  that  there  is  by  no  means  needed  an  infallible  ob¬ 
jective  rule  of  faith  in  order  to  propagate  or  preserve  Chris¬ 
tian  truth  in  the  world.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  “the 
essence  of  Christianity”  as  conceived  by  these  individuals, 
includes  little  that  is  characteristic  of  Christian  doctrine,  life, 
or  hope,  as  distinct  from  what  is  taught  by  other  religions 
or  philosophies.  And  it  is  perhaps  equally  unnecessary  to 
remind  ourselves  that  such  individuals,  having  gone  so  far, 
tend  to  take  a  further  step  still,  and  to  discard  the  records 
which  they  thus  judge  to  be  unnecessaiy.  Thus, there  maybe 
found  even  men  still  professing  historical  Christianity,  who  rea¬ 
son  themselves  into  the  conclusion  that  “  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  no  external  authority  can  possibly  be  absolute  in  regard 
to  spiritual  truth; just  as  men  have  been  known  to  reason 
themselves  into  the  conclusion  that  the  external  world  has  no 
objective  reality  and  is  naught  but  the  projection  of  their  own 
faculties.  But  as  in  the  one  case,  so  in  the  other,  the  com¬ 
mon  sense  of  men  recoils  from  such  subtleties;  and  it  remains 
the  profound  persuasion  of  the  Christian  heart  that  without 
such  an  “external  authority”  as  a  thoroughly  trustworthy 
Bible,  the  soul  is  left  without  sure  ground  for  a  proper  knowl¬ 
edge  of  itself,  its  condition,  and  its  need,  or  for  a  proper 
knowledge  of  God’s  provisions  of  mercy  for  it  and  his  prom¬ 
ises  of  grace  to  it, — without  sure  ground,  in  a  word,  for  its 
*  Professor  W.  F.  Adeney,  Faith  and  Criticism,  p.  90. 
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faith  and  hope.  Adolplie  .Moiiod  j^ives  voice  to  no  more  thati 
the  common  Christian  conviction,  when  he  declares  that, “If 
faith  has  not  for  its  basis  a  testimony  of  God  to  which  we 
must  submit,  as  to  an  authority  exterior  to  our  personal  judg¬ 
ment,  and  independent  of  it,  then  faith  is  no  faith.”*  “The 
more  I  stutly  the  Scriptures,  the  e.xample  of  Christ,  and  of 
the  apostles,  and  the  history  of  my  own  heart,”  he  adds, 
“the  more  I  am  convinced,  that  a  testimony  of  God,  placed 
without  us  and  above  us,  exempt  from  all  intermixture  of  sin 
and  error  which  belong  to  a  fallen  race',  and  received  with 
submission  on  the  sole  authority  of  God,  is  the  true  basis  of 
faith.”  2 

It  is  doubtless  the  profound  and  ineradicable  convic¬ 
tion,  so  expres.sed,  of  the  need  of  an  infallible  Bible,  if  men 
are  to  seek  and  find  salvation  in  God’s  announced  purpose  of 
grace,  and  peace  and  comfort  in  his  past  dealings  with  his  peo¬ 
ple,  that  has  operated  to  keep  the  formulas  of  the  churches 
and  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  God,  through  so  many  ages, 
true  to  the  Bible  doctrine  of  plenary  inspiration.  In  that  doc¬ 
trine  men  have  found  what  their  hearts  have  told  them  was 
the  indispensable  safeguard  of  a  sure  word  of  God  to  them, — 
a  word  of  God  to  which  they  could  resort  with  confidence  in 
every  time  of  need,  to  which  they  could  appeal  for  guidance 
in  every  difficulty,  for  comfort  in  every  sorrow,  for  instruc¬ 
tion  in  every  perplexity;  on  whose  “Thus  saith  the  Lord” 
they  could  safely  rest  all  their  aspirations  and  all  their  hopes. 
Such  a  Word  of  God,  each  one  of  us  knows  he  needs, — not  a 
Word  of  God  that  speaks  to  us  only  through  the  medium  of 
our  fellow-men,  men  of  like  passions  and  weaknesses  with 
ourselv^es,  so  that  we  have  to  feel  our  way  back  to  God’s 
word  through  the  church,  through  tradition,  or  through  the 
apostles  standing  between  us  and  God;  but  a  Word  of  God 
in  which  God  speaks  directly  to  each  of  our  souls.  Such  a 

^  Life  of  Adolphe  Monod,  p.  224. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  357. 
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ing  and  promises.  The  instinct  of  the  church  is  perfectly 
sound,  therefore,  when  she  clings  to  the  trustworthiness  of 
the  Bible,  as  lying  at  the  foundation  of  her  teaching  and  her 
faith. 

Much  less  can  she  be  shaken  from  this  instinctive  con¬ 
viction  by  the  representations  of  individual  thinkers  who  go 
yet  a  step  further,  and,  refusing  to  pin  their  faith  either  to  the 
Bible  or  to  history,  affirm  that  “the  essence  of  Christianity" 
is  securely  intrenched  in  the  subjective  feelings  of  man,  either 
as  such,  or  as  Christian  man  taught  by  the  Holy  Ghost;  and 
therefore  that  there  is  by  no  means  needed  an  infallible  ob¬ 
jective  rule  of  faith  in  order  to  propagate  or  preserve  Chris¬ 
tian  truth  in  the  world.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  “the 
essence  of  Christianity”  as  conceived  by  these  individuals, 
includes  little  that  is  characteristic  of  Christian  doctrine,  life, 
or  hope,  as  distinct  from  what  is  taught  by  other  religions 
or  philosophies.  And  it  is  perhaps  equally  unnecessary  to 
remind  ourselves  that  such  individuals,  having  gone  so  far, 
tend  to  take  a  further  step  still,  and  to  discard  the  records 
which  they  thus  judge  to  be  unnecessaiy.  Thus,  there  maybe 
found  even  men  still  professing  historical  Christianity,  who  rea¬ 
son  themselves  into  the  conclusion  that  “in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  no  external  authority  can  possibly  be  absolute  in  regard 
to  spiritual  truth; just  as  men  have  been  known  to  reason 
themselves  into  the  conclusion  that  the  external  world  has  no 
objective  reality  and  is  naught  but  the  projection  of  their  own 
faculties.  But  as  in  the  one  case,  so  in  the  other,  the  com¬ 
mon  sense  of  men  recoils  from  such  subtleties;  and  it  remains 
the  profound  persuasion  of  the  Christian  heart  that  without 
such  an  “external  authority"  as  a  thoroughly  trustworthy 
Bible,  the  soul  is  left  without  sure  ground  for  a  proper  knowl¬ 
edge  of  itself,  its  condition,  and  its  need,  or  for  a  proper 
knowledge  of  God’s  provisions  of  mercy  for  it  and  his  prom¬ 
ises  of  grace  to  it, — without  sure  ground,  in  a  word,  for  its 
*  Professor  W.  F.  Adeney,  F'aith  and  Criticism,  p.  90. 
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faith  and  hope.  Adolphe  Moiiod  gives  voice  to  no  more  than 
the  common  Christian  conviction,  when  he  declares  that, “If 
faith  has  not  for  its  basis  a  testimony  of  God  to  which  we 
must  submit,  as  to  an  authority  exterior  to  our  personal  judg¬ 
ment,  and  independent  of  it,  then  faith  is  no  faith.”  ^  “  Tlie 

more  I  study  the  Scriptures,  the  example  of  Christ,  and  of 
the  apostles,  and  the  history  of  my  own  heart,”  he  adds, 
“the  more  I  am  convinced,  that  a  testimony  of  God,  placed 
without  us  and  above  us,  exempt  from  all  intermixture  of  sin 
and  error  which  belong  to  a  fallen  race”,  and  received  with 
submission  on  the  sole  authority  of  God,  is  the  true  basis  of 
faith.”2 

It  is  doubtless  the  profound  and  ineradicable  convic¬ 
tion,  so  expressed,  of  the  need  of  an  infallible  Bible,  if  men 
are  to  seek  and  find  salvation  in  God’s  announced  purpose  of 
grace,  and  peace  and  comfort  in  his  past  dealings  with  his  peo¬ 
ple,  that  has  operated  to  keep  the  formulas  of  the  churches 
and  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  God,  through  so  many  ages, 
true  to  the  Bible  doctrine  of  plenary  inspiration.  In  that  doc¬ 
trine  men  have  found  what  their  hearts  have  told  them  was 
the  indispensable  safeguard  of  a  sure  word  of  God  to  them, — 
a  word  of  God  to  which  they  could  resort  with  confidence  in 
every  time  of  need,  to  which  they  could  appeal  for  guidance 
in  every  difficulty,  for  comfort  in  every  sorrow,  for  instruc¬ 
tion  in  every  perplexity;  on  whose  “Thus  saith  the  Lord” 
they  could  safely  rest  all  their  aspirations  and  all  their  hopes. 
Such  a  Word  of  God,  each  one  of  us  knows  he  needs, — not  a 
Word  of  God  that  speaks  to  us  only  through  the  medium  of 
our  fellow-men,  men  of  like  passions  and  weaknesses  with 
ourselves,  so  that  we  have  to  feel  our  way  back  to  God’s 
word  through  the  church,  through  tradition,  or  through  the 
apostles  standing  between  us  and  God;  but  a  Word  of  God 
in  which  God  speaks  directly  to  each  of  our  souls.  Such  a 

^  Life  of  Adolphe  Monod,  p.  224. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  357. 
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Word  of  God,  Cln  ist  and  his  apostles  offer  us,  when  they  give 
us  the  Scriptures,  not  as  man’s  report  to  us  of  what  God  .says, 
but  as  the  very  Word  of  God  itself,  spoken  by  God  himself 
through  human  lips  and  pens.  Of  such  a  precious  posses¬ 
sion,  given  to  her  by  such  hands,  the  church  will  not  lightly 
permit  herself  to  be  deprived.  Thus  the  church’s  sense  of  her 
need  of  an  absolutely  infallible  Bible,  has  co-operated  with 
her  reverence  for  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  to  keep  her  true, 
in  all  ages,  to  the  Bible  doctrine  of  plenary  inspiration. 

What,  indeed,  would  the  church  be — what  would  we,  as 
Christian  men,  be — without  our  inspired  Bible  Many  of  us 
have,  no  doubt,  read  Jean  Paul  Richter’s  vision  of  a  dead 
Christ,  and  have  shuddered  at  his  pictures  of  the  woe  of  a 
world  from  which  its  Christ  has  been  stolen  away.  It  would 
be  a  theme  worthy  of  some  like  genius  to  portray  for  us  the 
vision  of  a  dead  Bible, — the  vision  of  what  this  world  of  ours 
would  be,  had  there  been  no  living  Word  of  God  cast  into  its 
troubled  waters  with  its  voice  of  power,  crying,  “  Peace!  Be 
still  I  ”  What  does  this  Christian  world  of  ours  not  owe  to 
this  Bible!  And  to  this  Bible  conceived,  not  as  a  part  of  the 
world’s  literature, — the  literary  product  of  the  earliest  years 
of  the  church;  not  as  a  book  in  which,  by  searching,  vve  may 
find  God  and  perchance  somewhat  of  God’s  will:  but  as  the 
very  Word  of  God,  instinct  with  divine  life  from  the  “  In  the 
beginning”  of  Genesis  to  the  “Amen”  of  the  Apocalypse, — 
breathed  into  by  God,  and  breathing  out  God  to  every  devout 
reader.  It  is  because  men  have  so  thought  of  it  that  it  has 
proved  a  leaven  to  leaven  the  whole  lump  of  the  world.  We 
do  not  half  realize  what  we  owe  to  this  book,  thus  trusted  by 
men.  We  can  never  fully  realize  it.  I'orwe  can  never  even 
in  thought  unravel  from  this  complex  web  of  modern  civiliza¬ 
tion,  all  the  threads  from  the  Bible  which  have  been  woven 
into  it,  throughout  the  whole  past,  and  now  enter  into  its 
very  fabric.  And,  thank  God,  much  less  can  we  ever  untwine 
them  in  fact,  and  separate  our  modern  life  from  all  those  Bi- 
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ble  influences  by  which  alone  it  is  blessed,  and  sweetened, 
and  made  a  life  which  men  may  live.  Dr.  Gardiner  Spring 
published,  years  ago,  a  series  of  lectures  in  which  he  sought 
to  take  some  account  of  the  world’s  obligations  to  the  Bible, 
— tracing  in  turn  the  services  it  has  rendered  to  religion,  to 
morals,  to  social  institutions,  to  civil  and  religious  liberty,  to 
the  freedom  of  slaves,  to  the  emancipation  of  woman  and  the 
sweetening  of  domestic  life,  to  public  and  private  beneficence, 
to  literary  and  scientific  progress,  and  the  like.^  And  Adolphe 
Monod,  in  his  own  inimitable  style,  has  done  something  to 
awaken  us  as  individuals  to  what  we  owe  to  a  fully  trusted 
Bible,  in  the  development  of  our  character  and  religious  life.* 
In  such  matters,  however,  we  can  trust  our  imaginations  bet¬ 
ter  than  our  words,  to  remind  us  of  the  immensity  of  our 
debt. 

Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  to  a  plenarily  inspired  Bible 
humbly  trusted  as  such,  we  actually,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
owe  all  that  has  blessed  our  lives  with  hopes  of  an  immortal¬ 
ity  of  bliss,  and  with  the  present  fruition  of  the  love  of  God 
in  Christ.  This  is  not  an  exaggeration.  We  may  say  that 
without  a  Bible  we  might  have  had  Christ  and  all  that  he 
stands  for  to  our  souls.  Let  us  not  say  that  this  might  not 
have  been  possible.  But  neither  let  us  forget  that,  in  point 
of  fact,  it  is  to  the  Bible  that  we  owe  it  that  we  know  Christ 
and  are  found  in  him.  And  may  it  not  be  fairly  doubted 
whether  you  and  I, — however  it  may  have  been  with  others, 
— would  have  had  Christ  had  there  been  no  Bible  We  must 
not  at  any  rate  forget  those  nineteen  Christian  centuries 
which  stretch  between  us  and  Christ,  whose  Christian  light 
we  would  do  much  to  blot  out  and  sink  in  a  dreadful  dark¬ 
ness  if  we  could  blot  out  the  Bible.  Even  with  the  Bible, 
and  all  that  had  come  from  the  Bible  to  form  Christian  lives 

*  Gardiner  Spring,  Obligations  of  the  World  to  the  Bible.  (New 
York:  M.  W.  Dodd.  1855.) 

^  Adolphe  Monod,  L’ Inspiration  prouvee  par  ses  CEuvres. 
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and  inform  a  Christian  literature,  after  a  millennium  and  a 
half  the  darkne.ss  had  ^rown  so  deep  that  a  Reformation  was 
necessary  if  Christian  truth  was  to  persist, — a  Luther  was 
nece.ssary,  raised  up  by  God  to  rediscover  the  Bible  and  give 
it  back  to  man.  Suppose  there  had  been  no  Bible  for  Lu¬ 
ther  to  rediscover,  and  on  the  lines  of  which  to  refound  the 
church, — and  no  Bible  in  the  hearts  of  God’s  saints  and  in 
the  pages  of  Christian  literature,  persisting  through  those 
darker  ages,  to  prepare  a  Luther  to  rediscover  it.^  Though 
Christ  had  come  into  the  world  and  had  lived  and  died  for 
us,  might  it  not  be  to  us, — you  and  me,  I  mean,  who  are  not 
Jearned  historians  but  simple  men  and  women, — might  it  not 
be  to  us  as  though  he  had  not  been  t  Or,  if  some  faint  echo 
of  a  Son  of  God  offering  salvation  to  men  could  still  be 
faintly  heard  even  by  such  dull  ears  as  ours,  sounding  down 
the  ages,  who  would  have  ears  to  catch  the  fulness  of  the 
message  of  free  grace  which  he  brought  into  the  world.?  who 
could  assure  our  doubting  souls  that  it  was  not  all  a  pleasant 
dream .?  who  could  cleanse  the  message  from  the  ever-gather¬ 
ing  corruptions  of  the  multiplyingyears.?  No:  whatever  might 
possibly  have  been  had  there  been  no  Bible,  it  is  actually  to 
the  Bible  that  you  and  I  owe  it  that  we  have  a  Christ, — a 
Christ  to  love,  to  trust  and  to  follow,  a  Christ  without  us  the 
ground  of  our  salvation,  a  Christ  within  us  the  hope  of  glory. 

Our  effort  has  been  to  bring  clearly  out  what  seem  to 
be  three  very  impressive  facts  regarding  the  plenary  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  Scriptures, — the  facts,  namely,  that  this  doctrine 
has  always  been,  and  is  still,  the  church-doctrine  of  inspira¬ 
tion,  as  well  the  vital  faith  of  the  people  of  God  as  the  formu¬ 
lated  teaching  of  the  official  creeds;  that  it  is  undeniably  the 
doctrine  of  inspiration  held  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and 
commended  to  us  as  true  by  all  the  authority  which  we  will 
allow  to  attach  to  their  teaching;  and  that  it  is  the  foundation 
of  our  Christian  thought  and  life,  without  which  we  could  not, 
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or  could  only  with  difficulty,  maintain  the  confidence  of  bur 
faith  and  the  surety  of  our  hope.  On  such  grounds  as  these 
is  not  this  doctrine  commended  to  us  as  true.^ 

But,  it  may  be  said,  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way.  Of 
course  there  are.  There  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  believing 
anything.  There  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  believing  that 
God  is,  or  that  Jesus  Christ  is  God’s  Son  who  came  into  the 
world  to  save  sinners.  There  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
believing  that  we  ourselves  really  exist,  or  that  any  thing  has 
real  existence  besides  ourselves.  When  men  give  their  undi¬ 
vided  attention  to  these  difficulties,they  may  become,  and  they 
have  become,  so  perplexed  in  mind,  that  they  have  felt  unable 
to  believe  that  God  is,  or  that  they  themselves  exist,  or  that 
there  is  any  external  world  without  themselves.  It  would  be  a 
strange  thing  if  it  might  not  so  fare  with  plenary  inspiration 
also.  Difficulties.^  Of  course  there  are  difficulties.  Itisnoth- 
ing  to  the  purpose  to  point  out  this  fact.  Dr.  J.  Oswald  Dykes 
says  with  admirable  truth:  “If  men  must  have  a  reconcilia¬ 
tion  for  all  conflicting  truths  before  they  will  believe  any;  if 
they  must  see  how  the  promises  of  God  are  to  be  fulfilled 
before  they  will  obey  his  commands;  if  duty  is  to  hang  upon 
the  satisfying  of  the  undcr.standing,  instead  of  the  submission 
of  the  will,— then  the  greater  number  of  us  will  find  the  road 
of  faith  and  the  road  of  duty  blocked  at  the  outset.”^  These 
wise  words  have  their  application  also  to  our  present  subject. 
The  question  is  not,  whether  the  doctrine  of  plenary  inspira¬ 
tion  has  difficulties  to  face.  The  question  is,  whether  these 
difficulties  are  greater  than  the  difficulty  of  believing  that 
the  whole  church  of  God  from  the  beginning  has  been  de¬ 
ceived  in  her  estimate  of  the  Scriptures  committed  to  her 
charge — are  greater  than  the  difficulty  of  believing  that  the 
whole  college  of  the  apostles,  yes  and  Christ  himself  at  their 
head,  were  themselves  deceived  as  to  the  nature  of  those 
Scriptures  which  they  gave  the  church  as  its  precious  pos- 
*  J.  Oswald  Dykes,  Abraham,  etc.  (1877),  p.  257. 
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session,  and  have  deceived  with  them  twenty  Christian  cen¬ 
turies,  and  are  likely  to  deceive  twenty  more  before  our 
boasted  advancing  light  has  corrected  their  error, — are  greater 
than  the  difficulty  of  believing  that  we  have  no  sure  founda¬ 
tion  for  our  faith  and  no  certain  warrant  for  our  trust  in  Christ 
for  salvation.  We  believe  this  doctrine  of  the  plenary  in¬ 
spiration  of  the  Scriptures  primarily  because  it  is  the  doc¬ 
trine  which  Christ  and  his  apostles  believed,  and  which  they 
have  taught  us.  It  may  sometimes  seem  difficult  to  take  our 
stand  frankly  by  the  side  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  It  will 
always  be  found  safe. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

THE  PROBABILITY  OF  FREEDOM;  A  CRITIQUE 
OF  SPINOZA’S  DEMONSTRATION  OF 
NECESSITY. 

BY  PROFESSOR  E.  D.  ROE,  JR.,  OBERLIN,  OHIO. 

I. — Fundamental  and  Requisite  Positions  ok  Spinoza. 

Firstly  in  this  article  will  be  examined  some  of  the  chief 
positions  of  Spinoza,  which  are  fundamental,  and  requisite 
to  the  maintenance  of  his  doctrine  of  necessity,  or  at  least  in¬ 
duced  him  thereto.  The  classification  of  these  positions  is 
not  supposed  to  be  logically  mutually  exclusive,  as  then,  e.  g., 
the  first  would  include  the  second,  the  second  the  third,  and 
similarly  with  others;  but  it  has  been  adopted  for  the  prac¬ 
tical  purpose  of  more  clearly  extending  the  refutation  of  dem¬ 
onstrated  necessity,  to  divers  aspects  of  its  assumption  by 
Spinoza,  before  giving  the  refutation  of  all  such  demonstra¬ 
tions  in  general. 

§  i.  Mathematical  form. — If  necessity  prevail,  and  be 
capable  of  proof,  i.  e.,  of  being  known  by  reason,  it  must  be 
known  either  immediately,  as  being  self-evident,  as  an  axiom, 
or  by  being  capable  of  being  expressed  in  propositions  whose 
validity  is  certified  by  this,  that  they  are  referred  to,  as,  upon 
analysis,  exemplifying  instances  of  self-evident  axioms.  In 
other  words,  if  there  be  a  knowledge  of  necessity,  the  form  of 
such  knowledge  must  be  that  of  self-evident  cognition,  or  of 
logical  deduction  based  upon  self-evident  cognition,  or  de¬ 
ductive  knowledge.  If  it  is  desired  to  make  practical  em¬ 
ployment  of  this  conclusion  of  reason,  so  as  to  evolve  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  necessity  for  knowledge,  it  is  necessary  only  to  seek 
such  a  form,  and  inform  it  with  a  proper  content.  That  is, 
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we  need  seek  none  other  than  the  form  of  mathematics,  es¬ 
pecially  of  pure,  or  ancient  geometry,  as  contradistinguished 
from  analytic,  or  modern  geometry.  Ancient  geometry  fur¬ 
nishes  exactly  such  a  form  in  its  native  and  ideal  purity.  It 
compri.ses  only  definitions,  and  axioms,  constructed  by  the 
subject,  and  these  not  arbitrarily,  but  according  to  reason, 
and  propositions,  and  conclusions,  which  issue  therefrom  by 
deduction.  All  these  cannot  contain  more  than  has  been 
previously  introduced  into  the  definitions,  and  axioms.  But 
they  must  contain  as  much,  and,  .since  the  latter  have  been 
constructed  by  reason,  and  are  in  the  subject,  as  general,  the 
propositions  must  also  be  universal,  and  necessary  to  the 
same.  Conversely,  with  a  mathematical  form,  and  proper 
content,  we  obtain  necessity.  In  other  words:  Given,  neces¬ 
sity;  it  must  have  been  obtained  by  a  mathematical  form; 
or,  given,  a  mathematical  form,  and  necessity  must  be  ob¬ 
tained.  But  this  necessity  of  knowing,  always  depends  upon 
the  very  definitions,  and  axioms,  which  have  been  constructed 
by  the  subject;  they  have  been  constructed  by,  and  are  in, 
the  subject,  else  no  universality  could  result  for  such  a  sub¬ 
ject.  With  respect  to  ontology,  such  definitions,  axioms,  and 
conceptions  are  purely  hypothetical.  The  mathematician 
does  not  by  any  means  know  that  a  straight  line  objectively 
exists.  In  Euclidean  space,  he  may  imagine,  and  define  his 
notion  of  it  as  the  shortest  distance  between  two  points,^ 
which  he  has  in  mind.  The  two  points,  as  well  as  the  whole 
form  of  space,  and  the  relation  between  the  two  points,  as  a 
modification  of  space,  designated  as  distance,  are  entire  in  his 
mind.  Whether  they  are  also  external  to  it,  he  does  not 
know.  But  he  does  know,  that  they  must  be  at  least  entire 
within  it,  else  he  would  not  know  them  as  he  does.  From 

*  This  is  rather  a  synthetic  proposition  a  priori,  and  for  a  definition, 
the  following  may  better  suffice:  A  straight  line  is  the  locus  of  a  point 
which  moves  so  that  it  does  not  change  its  direction  at  any  point,  how  far 
soever  it  moves. 
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this  it  begins  to  grow  evident,  that  the  necessity  of  knowing 
of  necessitarianism  would  depend  upon  the  necessity  of  the 
will  having  been  introduced  into  definitions,  axioms,  and  con¬ 
ceptions  by  reason,  so  as  to  be  evolved  from  them,  but  that, 
as  regards  ontology,  such  necessity  of  the  will  would  be  hy- 
pothethical.  For,  while  the  subject  would  know,  at  least, 
that  such  knowledge  is  in  his  mind,  and  is  something  to  be 
sure,  he  would  not  know,  that,  externally  to  his  mind,  there 
were  any  will,  much  less,  whether  it  were  necessitated.  In 
other  words,  in  order  to  know  the  necessity  of  the  will,  one 
would  have  to  do  just  what  he  would  not.  He  must  destroy 
its  ontological  existence,  and  convert  it  into  an  idea;  but  now 
he  knows  not  of  the  ontological  will,  or  of  its  necessity,  but 
simply  of  an  idea  of  an  ontological  will,  and  an  idea  of  an 
ontological  necessity,  and  so  he  must  be  more  unhappy  than 
before. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  foregoing  will  render  plain  the  first 
objection  to  Spinoza,  regarding  the  inapplicability  of  mathe¬ 
matical  form  to  prove  ontological  realities.  It  is  not  the  object 
of  mathematics  to  prove  that  straight  lines  exist.  Mathemat¬ 
ical  necessity  of  knowledge  must  necessarily  be  known  to  be 
subjective  at  least,  otherwise  it  could  not  be  known  to  be 
necessary.  It  may  be  objective,  but  this  cannot  be  known; 
but  it  must  be  known,  if  there  is  to  be  a  necessity  of  its 
knowledge,  i.e.,  a  demonstration.  The  process  of  affirming 
that  to  be  known  which  is  not  known,  is  called  an  assump¬ 
tion.  Wherever  mathematics  is  applied,  it  does  not  proiw^ 
but  merely  assumesy  the  ontological  existence  of  its  determi¬ 
nations.  That  which  mathematics  proveSy  is  subjectivOy  and 
not  ontological ;  when  applied,  its  objects  are  assumed. 

Therefore,  if  the  “Ethics”  is  a  case  of  applied  mathe¬ 
matics,  its  ontological  realities  must  be  assumed.  If  it  is  a 
case  of  pure  mathematics,  it  must  be  wholly  subjective.  Be¬ 
sides  these  two,  pure  and  applied  mathematics,  no  other  is 
conceivable.  Either  case,  therefore,  is  fatal  to  the  proof  of 
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the  ontological  necessity  of  the  will  by  mathematical  proof. 
Otherwise  stated,  the  proof  of  the  ontological  necessity  of 
the  will  by  mathematics,  is  either  subjective  (and  no  proof 
of  the  ontologieal  faet)  (pure  mathematics),  or  ASSUMKI)  (and 
no  proof  of  the  ontological  fact)  (applied  mathematics).  If 
the  “Ethics”  is  neither  pure  nor  applied  mathematics,  it 
must  be  either  pure  or  applied  knowledge,  with  jjreci.sely,  and 
for  the  same  reasons,  identical  results.  This  shows  that  by 
the  form  of  mathematics,  the  ontological  necessity  of  the  will 
cannot  be  demonstrated. 

§  2.  Definitions  and  axioms. — But  to  proceed  farther, 
it  must  next  be  shown,  that,  respecting  the  content,  Spinoza 
has  failed  to  demonstrate  a  necessary  knowledge  of  rcen  the 
idea  of  ontological  necessity,  because  the  definitions,  and  ax¬ 
ioms,  upon  which  such  demon.stration  is  supposed  to  repose, 
are  not  constructed  according  to  reason,  so  as  to  satisfy  the 
formal  criterion  of  self-evidency,  i.  e.,  are  not  immediately  ob¬ 
ligatory  upon  reason.  Though  it  is  not  said  that  definitions 
are  self-evident  in  mathematics,  the  definition  nevertheless 
does  not  differ  for  different  mathematicians;  e.  g..  Euclidean 
straightness  must  be  conceived  by  all  alike,  though  it  may 
not  be  explained  by  all  in  very  identical  words.  This  agree¬ 
ment  of  definition  arises  from  the  subjective  construction  of 
the  same  by,  or  according  to,  reason,  whence  its  universality. 
Every  one  is  not  obliged  to  conceive  of  “substance,”  as  he 
conceives  of  it,  or  of  a  “  free  cause,”  or  of  God.  liut  the  defini¬ 
tion  must  be  according  to  reason,  so  as  to  oblige  itself  upon 
ei'ery  reason,  if  it  is  to  form  a  constituent  part  of  a  demon¬ 
stration,  which,  to  be  a  demonstration,  must  be  universal, 
and  necessary.  Again,  as  to  the  axioms,  it  may  be  ques¬ 
tioned,  whether  they  are  all  self-evident.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  one,  and  that  the  most  important  one,  is  an  en¬ 
tire  assumption,  viz.,  that  “a  true  idea  must  correspond  with 
its  ideate  or  object.”  Also  that  “  the  knowledge  of  an  effect 
depends  on,  and  involves  the  knowledge  of  a  cau.se,”  does  not 
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appear  to  be  self-evident.  This  bein^  the  case,  even  any  sub¬ 
jective  necessity  of  knowledge  of  an  idea  of  the  ontological 
necessity  of  the  will,  which  depends  on  them,  becomes  an  as¬ 
sumption. 

§  3.  Definition  of  cause. — In  particular,  the  conception 
of  cause,  which  Spinoza  employs,  is  a  source  of  necessitarian¬ 
ism.  For  a  cause,  to  him,  is  that  which  comprehends  (by 
knowledge)  the  effect.  It  is  the  reason  of  being,  the  causa 
esscndi,  whence  the  effect  is  unconditionally  necessitated  to 
be  what  it  is.  He  does  not  recognize  the  notion  of  a  trans- 
eunt  cause,  where  the  effect  is  supposed  to  be  external  to  the 
cause.  According  to  him,  the  son  must,  for  knowledge,  be 
comprehended  in  the  father,  and  both  in  God,  and  then,  since 
the  ratio  of  things  is  the  same  as  that  of  ideas,  the  son  as  a 
thing  ought  also  to  be  in  the  father  as  a  thing.  However  he 
could  have  managed  to  get  outside  of  his  father,  is  a  great 
mystery.  ISut  it  is  insisted,  that  reason  is  not  obliged  with 
universality,  to  accept  this  conception  (of  Spinoza’s)  of  cause, 
as  the  only  conception  of  a  cause.  Hence  its  exclusive  em¬ 
ployment  by  Spinoza  is  an  assumption,  and  the  conclusions 
resulting  therefrom  are  assumptions. 

§  4.  Parallelism  of  ideas  with  things. — Since  one  is 
obliged  to  conceive  of  everything  in  nature  as  necessarily 
caused,  whether  it  be  so  or  not;  and  since  Spinoza  would  de¬ 
clare,  that  to  every  idea  there  corresponds  an  object  as  con¬ 
ceived;  and  since  the  ratio  of  ideas  is  the  same  as  that  of 
things,  the  following  theorem  is  easily  obtained: — 

The  ratio  of  will  to  will  is  necessity,  i.  e.,  the  will  is  ne¬ 
cessitated.  For,  by  hypothesis,  the  following  proportion^  is 
given : — 

^  What  Spinoza  means  by  a  philosophic  ratio  is  simply  in  general, 
relation.  Thus  the  ratio  of  one  event  of  volition,  say  willm,  to  another 
such  event,  say  willn,  is,  as  he  would  wish  to  prove,  necessity;  that  is,  the 
relation  between  the  two  events  is  one  of  necessity,  or  they  are  connected 
by  the  way  of  necessity.  In  mathematics,  a  proportion  is  defined  as  an 
equality  of  ratios. 
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=  =  necessity.  Hut  willm=idean> 

thirur„  ^ 


ideaii  thingn 

Therefore  =  necessity.  Q.  E.  D. 

willn  ideaii  thingn 

Now  here  are  three  assumptions: — 

(1)  That  to  every  idea  corresponds  an  object  as  con¬ 
ceived  (§  I ). 

(2)  That  =  (^1). 

^  '  uleiln  thingn  ''  ' 

(3)  That  willm  =  ideam  (§5  ),  whence,  necessity,  as  so 
demonstrated,  is  compelled  to  retire  from  the  sphere  of  pure 
mathematics,  till  a  more  convenient  season. 

^  5.  Identity  of  will  and  intellect. — That  ontological 
\vill=idea,  is  an  assumption,  which  also  appears  from  §1.  If 
Spinoza  wishes  to  deny  ontological  will,  so  as  to  declare  will 
=idea,  he  cannot  do  it,  for  there  must  be  an  ontological  will 
corresponding  to  the  idea  thereof,  i.  e.,  a  thing,  since  to  every 
idea  there  corresponds  an  object,  and,  as  will=idea,  there¬ 
fore  for  him,  there  must  be  an  ontological  will.  That  the 
idea  of  a  will=idea,  is  an  analytical  proposition;  whence  by 
proving  the  subjective  necessity  of  the  idea  of  such  a  will, 
which  it  is  denied  he  has  done,  he  could  assume  the  objec¬ 
tive  necessity  of  an  ontological  will,  which  would  accordingly 
be  mere  assumption.  Hut  this  is  not  what  he  means.  Hy 
will=idea  he  means,  the  particular  volition  contained  in  an 
idea  is  identical  with  that  idea.  Now  that  ideas  are  neces¬ 


sarily  determined,  depends  upon  the  definitions  of  substance, 
God,  a  free  cause,  and  the  assumption  of  an  infinite  series  of 
necessarily  determined  ideas,  the  totality  of  which  is  there¬ 
fore  assumption.  To  the  proof  that  will  is  identical  with 
idea,  it  must  be  objected: — 

(i)  What  is  proved,  if  it  be  proved,  is  proved  only  of  a 
particular  idea,^  and  in  mathematics  conclusion  is  never  made 
to  a  general  proof  from  a  particular,  even  though  that  par¬ 
ticular  “be  selected  at  random,”  but  ii  general  proof  is  ob- 
^  Ethics,  Pt.  ii.  prop.  xlix. 
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tained  only  by  a  general  proof,  i.  e.,  by  making  the  concep¬ 
tions  with  which  the  reasoning  is  commenced,  general  at  the 
start.  Selecting  some  particular  hyperbola  at  random,  and 
proving  certain  properties  of  it,  is  not  the  criterion  of  gener¬ 
ality  of  proof  for  hyperbolas.  Imagine  a  mathematician,  who 
should  publish  demonstrations  for  all  conic  sections,  founded 
on  the  principle  of  “selecting  a  few  particular”  conic  sec¬ 
tions,  “at  random”! 

(2)  Having  ostensibly  selected  the  idea  “at  random,” 
Spinoza’s  hand  takes  hold  of  a  speculative  idea,  very  much, 
one  is  tempted  to  suspect,  as  the  polite  Frenchman  at  the 
table,  who  surveys  with  one  coup  d'ceil  the  plate  of  oranges 
before  him,  and  as  .soon  as  his  eye  has  sighted  the  best  one, 
and  having  made  sure  of  his  aim,  he  turns  his  head  to  utter 
a  bon  mot  to  his  friend,  while  he  nonchalantly  puts  forth  his 
hand,  and  takes  it  with  unerring  precision,  but  without- ex¬ 
citing  the  least  suspicion;  which  is  very  unlike  his  crude  but 
more  honest  American  cousin,  who,  upon  the  presentation  of 
the  plate,  immediately  darts  forth  his  hand,  hesitates,  wavers, 
and  fluctuates,  accompanying  the  mental  process  with  the 
motions  of  his  hand,  and  not  removing  his  eyes  and  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  oranges  until  he  has  completed  the  requisite 
process  of  thought,  and  brought  the  best  one  home;  then  he 
speaks  his  “good  word”  to  his  friend,  to  divert  the  latter’s 
attention  from  what  he  has  done.  There  is  nothing  like  grace¬ 
fulness,  and  skill.  Now  Spinoza  selects  one  of  the  nicest 
speculative  ideas^  on  the  plate,  a  speculative  idea  being  best, 
in  fact  quite  necessary  for  his  purpose,  inasmuch  as  in  it,  in 
itself y  no  practical  action  is  involved,  and  therefore  none  of 
that  which  his  opponents  understand  to  be  will,  and  would 
consequently  like  to  call  to  his  notice.  They  would  like  to 

*  Ethics,  Pt.  ii.  prop.  xlix.  The  case  "selected  at  random  ”  by  Spi¬ 
noza  is  the  proposition,  that  the  three  interior  angles  of  a  plane  triangle  are 
together  equal  to  two  right  angles,  where  triangularity  necessitates  the 
proposition,  and  conversely. 
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choose  ‘‘at  random”  some  practical  actionf  in  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  life,  and  have  him  explain  the  same.  A  pure  specu¬ 
lative  idea,  by  hypothesis,  iin olves  no  practical  action  at  all. 
It  is  a  pure  thought.  Certainly  it  is  necessary  to  think  it,  if 
it  is  according  to  reason,  as  is  Spinoza’s  example,  and  hence, 
if  the  synthesis  in  thought  is  will,  the  will  or  synthesis  is  ne¬ 
cessitated. 

(3)  But  it  must  be  objected  once  more,  that  this  desig¬ 
nation  of  synthesis  in  a  priori  cognition  according  to  reason, 
as  will,  and  the  limitation  of  will  to  this  is  simply  Spinoza’s 
own  definition,  and,  unless  it  be  obligatory  by  reason  upon 
all,  is  an  assumption,  and  wherever  it  is  concerned  in  a  dem¬ 
onstration,  such  demonstration  in  so  far  as  dependent  upon 
it,  must  be  an  assumption. 

(4)  It  must  also  be  noticed,  that  Spinoza  does  not  con¬ 
fine  himself  to  this  notion  of  will,  but  inconsistently  employs 
the  term  in  reference  to  practical  action. 

§  6.  Absolute  unity. — The  assumption  of  absolute  unity 
seems  for  Spinoza  to  have  involved  necessity,  though  it  does 
not  seem  that  it  necessarily  should,  i.  e.,  it  does  not  seem 
contradictory  to  reason,  though  it  is  incomprehensible  to 
reason,  that  the  will  should  be  free  while  absolute  unity  ex¬ 
ists.  It  is  impo.ssible  for  reason  to  obtain  a  conception  of 
this,  simply  because  reason  is  not  the  ab.solute;  reason  knows 
that  it  is  limited,  and  that  it  does  not  know  everything.  And, 
where  reason  does  not  know,  it  certainly  is  unwarranted  in 
affirming  that  the  matter  is  contradictory  to  it.  For,  in  order 
to  know  that  a  matter  is  contradictory  to  it,  it  must  know 
that  matter,  and  then  it  is  warranted  in  affirming  agreement, 
or  contradiction  with  itself  of  the  matter.  But  to  know  an 
absolute,  or  an  absolute  knowledge,  would  be  to  convert  the 
absolute  into  itself,  or  its  own  knowledge,  which  it  does  not 
know  to  be  quantitatively  absolute.  However  it  may  know 
what  an  absolute,  and  what  an  absolute  knowledge,  is  not,  if 
itself  is  not  the  absolute.  This  matter  is  concerned  with  the 
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“divine  foreknowledge,”  as  not  contradicting  reason;  i.  e.,  a 
finite  will  can  be  free  to  choose  one  or  the  other  of  two  mo¬ 
tives,  and  yet  its  determinations  be  so  “foreknown”  by  God, 
that  his  course  is  “known  to  him  from  eternity,”  and  is  con¬ 
sequently  a  unity  to  him,  and  unlimited,  except  as  he  limits 
himself.  How  he  has  limited  himself,  and  yet  the  finite  is 
not  thereby  determined,  reason  cannot  conceive,  because,  in 
attempting  it,  reason  is  obliged  to  construct  him  (whence  by 
the  very  construction  it  is  not  he,  but  a  mere  construction  of 
reason),  and  determine  all  his  knowledge  according  to  its  own, 
which,  as  just  said,  it  cannot  know  to  be  absolute. 

Reason  can  at  most  show  that  such  an  assumption, 
though  incomprehensible,  is  not  contradictory  to  itself ,  and 
therefore  can  be  a  rational  object  of  belief.  Reason,  as  being 
conditioned,  furnishes  necessarily  a  process  (in,  and  concern¬ 
ing,  determinations  of  time,  and  space),  which  (it  is  here 
offered  as  an  hypothesis)  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  which 
conditions  it,  else  a  condition  is  otherwise  no  condition.  For 
in  that  one  is  conditioned,  it  is  implied  that  another  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  conditioning,  and  this  other  cannot  be  conditioned  in 
the  same  particular  as  the  conditioned,  otherwise  it  is  not  the 
conditioning,  but  the  conditioned.  The  conditioned  there¬ 
fore  cannot  be,  and  be  the  conditioned  one,  but  as  being  the 
conditioned  by  a  conditioning  one,  which  is  capable  of  apply¬ 
ing  to  the  conditioned,  and  consequently  itself  free  from,  the 
condition  of  the  conditioned  one.  Thus,  if  relative  knowledge 
cognizes  some  phenomena  successively,  absolute  knowledge 
cognizes  all  phenomena  instantaneously.  If  relative  knowl¬ 
edge  proceeds  from  particulars  to  synthetize  a  unity,  abso¬ 
lute  knowledge  must  proceed  from  a  unity  to  analyze  partic¬ 
ulars.  The  process  of  the  categories  is,  and  must  ever  be, 
valid  for  us,  as  affording  a  relative  result  (but  not  for  the 
process  of  absolute  knowledge  as  affording  an  absolute  da¬ 
tum),  and  must  therefore  afford  perfectly  valid  grounds  for 
practical  action  in  reference  to  (such)  relative  knowledge.  But 
VOL.  LI.  NO.  204.  8 
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the  process  of  the  categories  does  not  possess  validity,  as 
being  the  distinctive  process  of  absolute  knowledge,  though 
the  latter  may  comprehend  them.  Therefore,  that  knowledge 
(to  reason)  is  only  possible  by  the  “synthesis  of  the  manifold 
into  the  unity  of  apperception,”  or,  that  knowledge  a  priori 
(to  reason),  of  a  contingent  event  is  impossible,  is  in  nowise 
a  condition  of  the  distinctive  process  of  absolute  knowledge. 
The  latter,  as  conditioning^  reason^  is  free  from  the  condi¬ 
tion,  which  it  applies  to  reason.  It  proceeds  by  a  process 
the  reverse  of  that  of  reason. 

Accordingly,  it  might  be  objected,  this  conclusion  is 
valid:  It  is  impossible  to  reason,  that  two  and  two  should 
be  otherwise  than  four,  but  to  absolute  knowledge,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  it  to  be  otherwise,  e.  g.,  five.  This  objection,  it  is 
replied,  is  manifestly  irrelevant,  since  the  two  former  propo¬ 
sitions  both  concern  the  process,  and  not  the  result  of  reason, 
the  first  stating  the  only  process  (synthesis,  through  succes¬ 
sive  determinations  in  time)  by  means  of  which  it  is  possible 
for  reason  to  know  anything;  the  second  stating  what  is  ob¬ 
viously  simply  a  consequence  of  the  subjection  of  reason  to 
this  process,  viz.,  that  reason  cannot  perform  a  synthesis  until 
each  of  the  determinations,  in  time  of  that  synthesis  is  ful¬ 
filled,  or  presented  in  intuition.  The  latter  proposition,  as  it 
is  presented,  concerns,  however,  a  result  of  reason,  and  not 
the  process  by  which  it  was  attained,  and  essentially  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  that  result,  which,  to  employ  a  term  that  would 
be  proper  with  reference  to  absolute  knowledge,  is  a  datum 
of  absolute  knowledge.  For  there  is  no  difference  with  re¬ 
gard  to  our  practical  aspect  to  this  result,  datum,  or  truth,  if 
it  be  declared  that  2 -f  2=4,  or  that  4=2  + 2.  However,  the 
former  represents  the  necessary  process  in  the  attaining,  as 
Kant  has  so  exquisitely  shown,  and  is  the  result  of  the  pro¬ 
cess,  of  reason,  while  the  latter  is  the  datum  (at  once),  and 
represents  the  process  of  absolute  knowledge.  Reason  can¬ 
not  know  four  units,  except  by  the  successive  synthesis  of 
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four  units  in  time.  It  cannot  know  that  2  -{-2=4,  except  by 
the  successive  synthesis  of  two  units  successively,  with  the 
successive  synthesis  of  two  other  units  in  time  ((i  +  i)  +  (i 
-|-  i)=4).  One  is  one  time,  one  moment,  one  unit  of  time, 
one  determination  of  time,  or  one  condition  of  time.  Four 
is  four  times,  four  moments,  four  units  of  time,  four  deter¬ 
minations  of  time,  or  four  conditions  of  time.  Absolute 
knowledge  would  instantly  perceive  four  units,  and  the  analy¬ 
sis  of  two  constituent  units,  with  two  other  constituent  units 
of  four  units;  (4=(i  +  i)  + (  i  +  i ))  i.  e.,  the  absolute  would 
perceive  that  four  conditions  altogether  involve  four  single 
conditions,  or  two  of  two  double  conditions,  nor  could  the 
absolute  perceive  that  four  conditions  are  equal  to  five  single 
conditions  of  the  same  kind,  or  that  two  of  two  double  con¬ 
ditions,  which  are  equal  to  four  conditions,  are  equal  to  five 
conditions,  or  that  2  +  2=5,  for  then  they  would  not  be  four 
conditions  for  reason,  but  five  conditions,  as  is  shown  by  the 
equation.  Hence  2  +  2  is  not  5,  but  2  +  2  +  i  =5.  This  is 
mathematically  expressed  by  saying  that  absolute  knowledge 
could  not  perceive  that  four  units  are  equal  to  five  units  of 
the  same  standard  of  unity. 

The  question  as  to  whether  2  +  2  may  not  equal  5,  is 
finally  equivalent  to  asking  the  question,  if  a  condition  is  ap¬ 
plied,  may  it  not  be  that  it  is  not  applied?  and  that  another 
one  is  applied  in  its  stead?  Which  is  not  far  short  for  witti¬ 
cism  of  the  inquiry  of  the  middle  ages, as  to  “chimeras  dining 
on  second  intentions  in  a  vacuum,”  only  the  inquirers  here 
seem  to  be  unconscious  of  the  little  pleasantry  contained  in 
their  question. 

The  whole  form  of  time  is  a  condition;  particular  de¬ 
terminations  of  time  are  particular  conditions.  2 +  2=4,  ex¬ 
presses  the  condition  for  intelligence  that  is  not  absolute,  of 
going  through  four  units  of  time,  before  arriving  at  four 
units.  Only  the  absolute  is  free  from  the  condition  of  time, 
therefore  for  all  intelligent  beings,  the  conditions  which  he 
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applies,  must  be  the  conditions  which  he  applies.  Hence  for 
all  intelligence  whatsoever,  absolute  or  relative,  2  +  2=4. 

2  +  2=4,  and  4=2  +  2,  are  identical  then  with  respect 
to  our  practical  aspect  toward  them,  but  the  reversal  of  their 
respective  terms,  theoretically  characterizes  that  reversal  in 
methods,  which  distinguish  finite  and  infinite;  relative  and 
absolute  knowledge;  reason  and  God.  Absolute  knowledge 
is  only  possible,  by  the  analysis  of  the  unity  of  intuition  into 
the  manifold  of  apperception,  and  knowledge  (to  absolute 
knowledge)  a  priori  (or  what  would  be  a  priori  from  the 
standpoint  of  reason),  of  a  contingent  event  is  possible.  The 
very  process  by  which  reason  is  conditioned  by  the  condi¬ 
tioning  (absolute  knowledge),  renders  it  impossible  for  rea¬ 
son  to  know,  except  by  synthesis,  and  therefore,  except  by 
moments  of  determination  in  time;  consequently  the  impos¬ 
sibility  of  reason  knowing  a  priori,  whether  or  not  a  contin¬ 
gent  event  will  occur  at  a  determinate  time.  For,  the  pro¬ 
cess,  synthesis,  to  which  reason  is  inexorably  subjected,  can¬ 
not  be  performed  with  absolute  certainty,  until  the  event 
does,  or  does  not,  transpire  at  that  determinate  time.  On  the 
other  hand,  absolute  knowledge,  being  with  reference  to  no 
limitations  of  time,  and  space,  free  from  the  necessity  of  act¬ 
ing  on  the  condition,  which  it  applies  to  reason,  possessing 
an  analysis  of  absolute  knowledge,  intuits  the  event  entirely 
a  priori. 

Thus  it  appears  that  relative  .and  absolute  knowledge 
are  identical  as  regards  their  result,  so  far  as  reason  has  ac¬ 
tually  attained  a  result,  but  opposite  as  regards  their  dis¬ 
tinctive  process.  Though  each  knows  the  process,  as  pro¬ 
cess,  of  the  other,  what  is  distinctive  in  one  as  process  is  only 
subsidiary  in  the  other.  Relative  knowledge  is  as  valid,  at 
least  in  the  sphere  of  pure  mathematics  and  pure  metaphysics, 
to  the  extent  to  which  it  proceeds,  as  absolute  knowledge. 
The  only  difference  is  that  relative  knowledge  is  still  relative, 
i.e.,  in  extent;  it  is  limited  by  absolute  knowledge.  Indeed 
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the  difference  is  only  a  difference  in  the  quantity  and  in  the 
process  of  each.  The  process  of  the  categories  is  not  valid 
for  the  process  of  absolute  knowledge.  The  results  of  each 
are  identical,  the  difference  being  only  one  of  quantity,  and 
not  of  quality. 

Herein  then  consists  an  explanation  of  the  antinomy  of 
the  supposed  contradiction  between  relative  and  absolute 
knowledge,  the  contradiction  being  one,  not  of  results,  but  of 
processes.  By  this  exposition,  one  is  taught  to  distinguish 
between  that  which  contradicts  the  process  of  reason,  and 
that  which  contradicts  the  result  of  reason.  That  which  con¬ 
tradicts  (proceeds  in  a  manner  opposite  to)  the  process  of 
reason,  does  not  therefore  necessarily  contradict  the  result  ot 
reason.  Nothing  is  more  familiar  than  the  same  result  being 
obtained  by  entirely  opposite  processes.  Conversely  the 
lower  result  of  reason  does  not  contradict  the  higher,  and 
710W  incomprehensible  result  of  the  opposite  process,  when  it 
refers  to  a  time  which  is  yet  future  for  reason.  The  instructor 
may  understand  the  whole  of  the  calculus,  and  he  can  ex¬ 
press  results  which  the  reason  of  his  pupil  does  not  compre¬ 
hend  at  all.  But  for  that  very  reason,  the  pupil  does  not 
knoWy  whether  these  results  contradict  his  reason  or  not.  He 
must  go  on  making  the  syntheses  in  time,  until,  at  a  future 
time,  he  arrives  at  the  judgments  expressed  by  his  instructor. 
Then  he  can  know,  whether  or  not  they  contradict  his  reason. 

By  the  deficiency  of  this  distinction,  much  reproach  has 
been  cast  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  “divine  foreknowledge.” 
It  has  been  asserted  without  much  discernment,  that  this 
doctrine  is  contradictory  to  reason.  Whereas,  the  exposition 
here  presented,  shows  that  a  priori,  at  least,  it  is  in  no  proper 
sense  contradictory  to  the  result  of  reason,  since  reason,  by 
its  own  hypothesis,  has  no  residt  upon  the  matter.  Conse¬ 
quently  it  cannot  declare  that  the  result  of  the  higher  pro¬ 
cess  is  contradictory  to  its  own,  having  none  of  its  own  to 
contradict.  The  most  that  reason  can  affirm  a  priori,  is  en- 
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tire  nescience  concerning  the  fact,  and  the  fact  can  only  be¬ 
come  contradictory  to  reason,  a  posteriori. 

§  7.  Theologieal neeessity. — Spinoza  finds  farther  reason 
for  necessity,  in  what  may  be  termed  theological  necessity. 
He  claims: — 

God  is  not  free  in  the  libertarian  significance: — 

(1)  Because  he  would  thereby  have  no  power  over  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  objects  over  which  he  has  power. 

(2)  Because  final  cause  would  impute  imperfection,  and 
want  to  him. 

(3)  Because  God  might  then  change  his  decrees. 

It  may  be  replied: — 

(1)  In  the  necessarian  signification  of  choice.,  God  would 
have  no  power  over  the  objects  which  he  should  not  create. 
But  evidently  the  result  of  an  argument  is  o  ,  which  first  im¬ 
putes  necessity  to  freedom,  in  order  then  to  affirm  that  free¬ 
dom  has  no  freedom,  but  only  necessity.  By  the  libertarian 
signification  of  choice  is  not  meant  necessity,  but  power  to 
realize  either  one  or  the  other,  i.  e.,  power  over  both. 

(2)  God  in  so  far  as  he  is  finite,  ought  to  be  imperfect 
and  in  want.  Final  cause  derives  much  of  its  significance, 
perhaps  it  cannot  be  said  all  of  its  significance,  from  time,  to 
which  the  finite  is  necessarily  subject.  But  the  conditions  of 
God  as  finite  must  not  be  imposed  upon  God  as  infinite. 
From  its  subjection  to  the  form  of  time,  the  finite  is  in  want. 
It  sees  an  object  in  the  future  yet  unpossessed.  But  finite 
categories  must  not  be  imputed  to  God  as  infinite.  Being 
not  subject  to  time  or  space,  he  possesses  the  object,  and  if 
the  finite  is  in  an  attitude  of  want,  God  from  whom  time,  and 
space,  and  consequently  the  conditions  of  deficiency,  are  re¬ 
moved,  cannot  at  least  be  subject  to  deficiency,  whatever  his 
attitude  may  be.  It  cannot  make  the  last  first,  and  the  first 
last,  for  last  and  first  only  possess  significance  with  respect  to 
time. 

(3)  Here  again  Spinoza  appears  to  be  imputing  neces- 
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sity  to  libertarianism,  and  then  libertarianism  to  necessity, 
and  then  declaring  that  the  necessity  so  obtained  differs  from 
the  pure  and  perfect  necessity  with  which  he  commenced,  so 
as  to  be  very  incongruous.  In  fact,  it  now  deviates  so  much 
from  the  given  standard  necessity,  perfect  by  assumption, 
that  it  is  very  far  from  the  path  of  rectitude,  all  of  which  kind 
of  argument  is  also  =  o  . 

II. — Impossibility  of  speculative  proof  of  either  hy¬ 
pothesis  OF  NECESSITY,  OR  FREEDOM. 

In  the  “Vocation  of  Man,”  Fichte  has  shown  this,  in 
that  we  do  not  immediately  know  the  will  as  an  ontological 
reality.  What  we  do  know,  is  the  idea  of  the  will,  which  is 
composed  according  to  a  law  of  thought.  A  reality  corre¬ 
sponding  to  such  composition  may  exist,  but  it  evidently  can¬ 
not  be  known,  though  the  subjective  idea  is  possessed,  and 
known.  By  this  he  saw  himself  delivered  from  the  terrors  of 
an  iron-bound  necessity,  imposed  upon  him  from  without  by 
nature.  For  all  necessity,  and  all  nature,  similarly  to  the 
ego,  is,  at  least,  one’s  own  creation.  Whence  one  cannot 
know  that  he  is  in  reality,  subject  to  an  external  necessity. 
Similarly  he  cannot  know  that  he  is  in  reality  free.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  same  has  been  shown,  in  the  first  section  of 
the  first  division  of  this  article,  or  at  least  now  to  make  that 
refutation  applicable  to  the  freedom  of  the  will,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  substitute  the  freedom  of  the  will  for  its  neces¬ 
sity.  And  in  order  to  make  that  refutation  general,  as  to  the 
impossibility  of  demonstration  of  ontological  realities  in  gen¬ 
eral,  it  is  only  necessary  to  consider  the  effept  of  knowing  any 
ontological  reality.  In  order  to  know  any  ontological  reality, 
its  ontological  reality  must  be  destroyed,  and  the  very  reality 
must  become  converted  into  a  pure  idea,  i.e.,no  ontological 
reality  can  be  known. 

Reason  having  here  reached  the  limit  of  its  powers,  and 
having  made  this  humble  confession,  in  what  follows,  it  will 
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be  considered  what  it  farther  becomes  human  reason  mod¬ 
estly  to  attempt,  in  view  of  its  position.  A  criterion  of  prob¬ 
ability  will  be  sought,  and  an  endeavor  will  be  made  to  con¬ 
struct  it  according  to  principles  of  reason. 

III. — Criterion  of  probability. 

That  will  be  called  impossible  which  is  contradictory  to 
reason,  and  that  possible  which  does  not  contradict  reason, 
e.  g.,  either  necessity,  or  freedom  is  possible.  An  endeav'^or 
must  be  made  to  avoid  confounding  what  is  incomprehensi¬ 
ble,  with  what  is  contradictory  to  reason.  This  is  really  the 
distinction  of  possible,  and  impossible.  But  that  will  be 
called  probable  which  best  enables  speculative  reason  to  be 
harmonized  with  practical  reason.  In  that,  faith  will  be  ex¬ 
ercised,  i.  e.,  it  will  be  practically  trusted,  that  that  is,  which 
is  not  speculatively  known  to  be;  i.  e.,  its  ontological  exist¬ 
ence  will  be  practically  assumed. 

IV. — Considerations  in  favor  of  the  probability  of 

THE  FREEDOM  OF  THE  WILL. 

The  remainder  of  this  article  will  be  devoted  to  exhibit¬ 
ing  the  practical  application  of  the  preceding  criterion  to  some 
of  the  chief  data,  for  which  a  satisfactory  hypothesis  is  de¬ 
sired. 

§  I.  Moral  obligation. — By  freedom  is  not  meant  abso¬ 
lute  freedom  to  do  anything,  but  freedom  of  choice  according 
to,  or  against,  a  universal  law,  contained  a  priori  at  least  in 
reason,  and  it  is  believed  here  also  externally  to  reason,  a  law 
which  reason  therefore  at  least  imposes  upon  itself.  In  other 
words,  the  concept  of  duty  and  freedom  is  only  possible  un¬ 
der  the  concept  of  autonomy,  and  not  of  heteronomy,  at 
least.  This  law  presupposes  the  freedom  of  the  will,  for  with¬ 
out  its  freedom,  (i)  oughtness,  (2)  responsibility,  and  (3)  re¬ 
pentance,  would  possess  no  significance.  Every  one,  as  the 
necessarians  admit,  acts  under  the  idea  of  freedom.  Their 
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hypothesis  to  explain  this  is,  that  the  subject  acts  under 
illusion  (necessary  illusion  of  course).  But  here  an  hypothe¬ 
sis  is  required  to  explain  the  hypothesis.  Why  if  necessity 
is  the  truths  is  the  subject  necessitated  to  belieife  falsity?  A 
very  strange  truth  it  is,  which  necessitates  itself  to  be  disbe- 
liei’cd!  It  would  look  as  if  this  is  a  reductio  ad  absurdunt, 
and  so  it  practically  is,  by  the  application  of  the  criterion  of 
probability.  The  hypothesis  of  freedom,  it  is  held,  here  sat¬ 
isfies,  and  harmonizes  best,  practical  and  speculative  reason. 
Otherwise  what  a  fantastic  spectacle  is  presented  to  us !  Men 
are  compelled  to  believe  themselves  free,  to  hold  themselves 
responsible,  to  weep  over  their  sins,  to  cry  out  to  the  powers 
above  for  forgiveness,  when  the  powers  above  are  coldly  smil¬ 
ing  to  themselves,  and  saying:  “Foolish,  deluded  mortals, 
you;  sport  and  jest  of  our  determinism;  we  have  created  you 
to  live  a  life  of  illusion.  We  buffet  you  about  in  the  dust  as 
we  please.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  the  God  of  love, 
mercy,  and  forgiveness,  in  whom  you  believe.  There  is  no 
universe  of  love,  of  moral  and  of  speculative  beauty,  and  or¬ 
der.  What  is  reason Bah!  Reason  is  an  illusion.  What 
is  your  destiny That  is  none  of  your  business.  Yes!  We 
are  mad,  as  you  are  necessitated,  in  your  whimsiness,  to  think 
of  madness,  harsh,  unfeeling,  and  frigid.  Ha!  Ha!  Poor 
mortals!  But  we  will  torture  you  though.”  And  whack! 
come  down  the  blows  of  the  lash  of  fatalism  upon  the  poor 
mortal,  who  groans  and  writhes  under  them,  condemning  him¬ 
self  for  the  whole,  and  praying  piteously  for  forgiveness. 

Yes,  from  the  very  nature  of  reason,  this  is  possible  ac¬ 
cording  to  reason,  but  not  probable.  And  we  shall  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  an  insane,  but  in  a  sane  universe.  If  oughtness,  re¬ 
sponsibility,  and  repentance  are  illusions,  then  morality,  virtue, 
chastity,  and  purity  must  depart.  And  if  men  wish  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  respectable  or  gilded  iniquity,  which  is  the  most 
undermining  to  society,  let  them  indulge.  They  should  sim¬ 
ply  know  that  they  cannot  help  it,  and  not  care  anything 
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about  it.  They  ought  to  (must,  in  a  mechanical  sense)  do 
so,  if  the  motives  are  strong  enough. 

§  2.  Avoidance  of  pessimism  and  gnosticism. — But 
now  after  all  to  put  a  more  charitable  interpretation  on  the 
doctrine  of  necessity,  and  behold  the  goodness  of  God  as  dis¬ 
played  in  it.  If  nece.ssity  prevail,  whatever  happens  is  best. 
Let  it  be  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  Spinoza’s  system. 
If,  e.  g.,  God  as  finite  quarrels  with  God  as  finite,  mangles 
and  murders  God  as  finite,  it  is  the  very  best  thing  that  can 
possibly  be  done  under  the  circumstances,  and  the  man  who 
does  it,  is,  of  course,  as  perfect  as  God  can  make  him;  and  in 
order  to  take  delight  in  the  matter,  we  have  only  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  goodness  of  God  in  the  whole  affair.  But  alas!  we 
cannot  take  delight  in  it,  we  cannot  recognize  any  goodness 
in  it  at  all.  Judgments  arise  in  theoretical  reason  that  “  these 
things  ought  not  so  to  be,”  that  it  ought  not  so  to  have  been 
at  all.  Also  these  judgments  are  right  because  necessitated. 
But  they  contradict  the  judgment  that  the  murder  is  right. 
Hence,  as  is  shown  by  Professor  James,  our  only  alternatives 
are  pessimism,  gnosticism,^  or  the  hypothesis  of  freedom, 
virtue,  chastity,  purity,  duty,  and  holiness.  It  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  that  the  criterion  of  probability  will  decide  for  the 
latter. 

^  As  Professor  James  styles  it,  viz.,  “justifying  the  murder  by  the 
goose  flesh  it  excites  in  us,”  as  a  means  of  intensifying  our  consciousness 
of  the  “  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin,”  in  which  case  the  end  of  destiny  is 
to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  evil  by  the  loss  of  good,  and  sensualism  is  to 
become  the  means  for  its  attainment,  while  all  morality,  right  and  wrong, 
responsibility  and  retributive  justice,  disappear.  “Once  dismiss,”  says 
Professor  James,  in  describing  the  consequences  of  gnosticism,  “the  no¬ 
tion  that  certain  duties  are  good  in  themselves,  and  that  we  are  here  to 
do  them,  no  matter  how  we  feel  about  them ;  once  consecrate  the  opposite 
notion  that  our  performances  and  violations  of  duty  are  for  a  common 
purpose,  the  attainment  of  subjective  knowledge,  and  feeling,  and  that 
the  deepening  of  this  is  the  chief  end  of  our  lives,  and  at  what  point  on 
the  downward  slope  are  we  to  stop?  In  theology  subjectivism  [gnosti¬ 
cism]  develops  as  its  ‘left  wing’  antinomianism.  In  literature  its  ‘left 
wing’  is  romanticism.  And  in  practical  life,  it  is  either  a  nerveless  sen¬ 
timentality,  or  a  sensualism  without  bounds.” 
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§  3.  Immortality  and  God. — If  the  moral  law  require 
fulfilment,  it  must  be  possible  to  fulfil  it.  What  are  the  con¬ 
ditions  requisite  for  its  fulfilment.^  They  are,  as  Kant  has 
shown  us, — 

(  I )  The  freedom  of  the  will. 

(2)  But  as  perfection  is  required,  and  is  unattainable  in 
a  finite  time,  an  infinite  time,  or  immortality,  is  required. 

(3)  As  a  voucher  and  agent  to  fulfil  the  volitions  of  the 
finite  will,  God,  who  wills  that  the  volitions  of  the  finite  will 
shall  be  realized,  is  required. 

And  all  of  these  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  criterion  of 
probability,  and  offer,  it  is  believed,  a  system  for  the  exercise 
of  harmonious  and  rational  faith. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  ISLAM. 

BV  THE  REV.  D.  L.  LEONARD,  OBERLIN,  OHIO. 

If  asked  to  name  the  three  organized  religious  forces 
which  constitute  the  chef s-d' oeuvre  of  the  prince  of  evil  upon 
earth,  the  mightiest  antagonists  of  Christianity,  with  which 
the  fight  for  mastery  bids  fair  to  be  fiercest  and  longest,  one 
need  not  hesitate  to  answer,  Mohammedanism,  Brahmanism, 
and  Confucianism.  And  the  system  founded  by  the  Arabian 
“prophet”  is  full  as  likely  as  either  of  the  other  two  to  en¬ 
dure  for  centuries,  and  maintain  to  the  end  a  sturdy  and  des¬ 
perate  resistance  to  the  gospel.  Compared  with  the  struggle 
certain  to  be  required  to  conquer  this  triad  of  errors  and  in¬ 
iquities,  how  insignificant  the  task  of  evangelizing  all  the 
world  besides,  including  Japan,  the  Islands  of  the  Sea,  and 
even  Africa  with  its  measureless  mass  of  degradation  and  sav¬ 
agery. 

The  relations  existing  between  the  Cross  and  the  Cres¬ 
cent  are  peculiar  and  most  intimate.  These  two  forms  of 
faith  and  practice  had  their  origin  in  Southwestern  Asia  in 
regions  adjacent  and  as  closely  connected  as  Palestine  and 
Arabia,  while  their  founders  and  early  propagators  were  close 
kindred  of  the  great  Semitic  race.  At  many  points  they  have 
not  a  little  in  common,  holding  certain  great  names  in  high¬ 
est  honor  and  reverence,  cherishing  the  same  religious  tradi¬ 
tions,  and  even  agreeing  upon  a  few  fundamental  doctrines. 
Nor  does  it  approach  to  slander  to  affirm  that,  in  a  general 
way,  Islam  is  largely  but  a  gross  heretical  perversion  of  the 
gospel.  Still  further,  these  two  antagonistic  systems  have 
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dwelt  side  by  side  from  the  first,  engaged  in  strife  unceasing 
and  irrepressible,  with  victory  inclining  sometimes  to  one  and 
sometimes  to  the  other.  More  than  once,  and  for  genera¬ 
tions  together,  it  has  looked  as  though  the  Moslem  would 
prove  himself  more  than  a  match  for  the  Christian,  and  would 
master  the  whole  civilized  world.  It  was  six  centuries  after 
the  ministryof  Jesus  ended  before  Mohammed  began  to  teach, 
and  three  centuries  after  the  Roman  Empire  by  imperial 
proclamation  had  been  made  Christian.  But  immediately, 
through  the  cogent  persuasion  of  the  sword,  his  ideas  and 
the  acknowledgment  of  his  claims  began  to  spread  like  wild¬ 
fire  in  every  direction,  until  his  dominion  extended  from  the 
Caspian  on  the  east  to  the  Atlantic  on  the  west. 

Egypt  was  invaded  by  the  fiery  zealots  of  Islam  as  early 
as  641,  nor  was  any  force  available  able  to  withstand  their 
impetuous  onset.  Before  the  end  of  the  century  the  Arabs 
were  in  supreme  power  upon  the  entire  southern  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean.  In  71 1  they  crossed  to  Spain,  and  soon 
were  masters  in  that  peninsula.  In  731  they  pierced  the 
Pyrenees,  though  only  to  meet  with  most  humiliating  and 
overwhelming  defeat  at  Tours  the  next  year  under  the  crush¬ 
ing  blows  of  Charles  the  Hammer.  On  that  joyful  day  for 
Christendom  the  threatening  tide  of  Moslem  conquest  reached 
its  flood  in  Western  Europe,  though  eight  dreary  centuries 
were  destined  to  roll  away  before  complete  deliverance  was 
vouchsafed  to  Spain.  Meantime  in  the  East  the  soul  of  the 
Prophet  was  “marching  on.”  Jerusalem  and  Damascus  ac¬ 
cepted  the  Koran  under  compulsion  as  early  as  637.  With¬ 
in  that  generation  the  Abassides  had  laid  the  solid  founda¬ 
tions  of  glory  and  power  upon  the  Tigris,  with  Bagdad  as 
the  seat  of  empire,  with  the  distant  Oxus  as  the  eastern 
border,  and  with  Haroun  al  Rashid  among  famous  caliphs. 
About  1000  A.  D.  the  Afghan  conqueror,  Mahmoud  ofGhanzi, 
pierced  the  Khyber  Pass  with  his  legions,  made  no  less  than 
twelve  campaigns  in  the  valleys  of  the  Indus  and  the  Gan- 
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ges,  and  thus  established  Mohammedan  dominion  in  that  vast 
peninsula,  which  reached  its  culmination  under  the  Great 
Mogul,  Aurangzeb  (1658-1707).  When  the  Holy  City  fell 
into  Moslem  hands  a  terrible  life-and-death  struggle  com¬ 
menced  with  the  Eastern  Empire,  which  with  occasional 
truces  lasted  eight  hundred  years,  and  ended  with  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  Constantinople  in  1453,  and  the  annihilation  of  the 
Christian  party  in  the  momentous  and  protracted  duel  be¬ 
tween  religions.  The  advent  of  the  semi-savage  Turks  upon 
the  scene  added  to  the  fierceness  of  the  conflict  and,  through 
the  Crusades  resulting,  involved  all  the  foremost  nations  of 
Europe.  The  Bosphorus  was  crossed  by  these  redoubtable 
foes  of  the  Cross  as  early  as  1 360.  With  incredible  ardor 
and  enterprise  they  continued  to  press  westward  and  north¬ 
ward,  adding  one  province  after  another  to  their  domain, 
their  fleets  meantime  sweeping  the  Mediterranean,  and  filled 
all  Christendom  with  terror;  nor  was  an  effectual  check  ad¬ 
ministered  to  their  ambition,  until  their  fleet  was  well-nigh 
annihilated  by  Don  John  of  Austria  in  1571  at  Lepanto,  and 
much  more  in  1683,  when  the  hosts  of  Mohammed  IV.  were 
utterly  routed  by  John  Sobieski  under  the  walls  of  Vienna. 
This  irreparable  disaster  to  Moslem  schemes  was  to  Eastern 
Europe  what  the  similar  one  at  Tours  had  been  to  Western 
Europe  nearly  a  thousand  years  before.  For  two  centuries, 
as  a  military  power,  and  as  against  Christian  nations,  Mo¬ 
hammedanism  has  kept  itself  wholly  in  the  attitude  of  de¬ 
fence.  But  abundance  of  vitality  and  aggressive  force  still 
survive.  In  various  extensive  regions  its  propaganda  is  in 
vigorous  and  successful  operation,  and  in  the  main  is  content 
to  resort  to  weapons  less  material  than  the  sword. 

When  the  Crescent  had  triumphed  everywhere  in  North 
Africa  from  the  Nile  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  the  faith¬ 
ful  presently  turned  their  faces  toward  the  Sahara,  unap¬ 
palled  by  the  spectacle  of  its  dread  wastes.  From  that  day 
to  this,  as  traders  and  slave-stealers,  in  caravans  they  have 
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been  continually  crossing  the  desert  back  and  forth,  as  well 
as  entering  the  interior  from  the  Red  Sea,  and  wherever  they 
have  gone  acting  always  as  fervid  emissaries  of  their  faith. 
And  at  length  it  has  come  to  this,  that  the  creed  and  practice 
of  the  Koran  largely  prevail  on  the  West  Coast,  in  the  Niger 
basin  and  the  region  around  Lake  Chad,  and  throughout  the 
entire  Soudan;  that  is,  over  a  broad  area  which  stretches 
across  the  continent,  nearly  5000  miles,  from  Cape  Verde  to 
Cape  Guardafui,  and  where  the  bulk  of  the  population  of 
Africa  is  massed.  The  Congo  Free  State  contains  thousands 
who  pray  facing  towards  Mecca,  though  the  equator  may  be 
taken  as  approximately  the  southern  limit  of  Islam,  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  as  we  leave  the  Sahara  behind  and 
approach  this  line,  faith  and  obedience  are  more  and  more 
only  a  veneer,  or  a  mere  varnish,  and  more  and  more  the 
original  fetishism  of  the  savage  tribes  asserts  itself.  On  the 
eastern  side  mountainous  Abyssinia  stands  an  impregnable 
fortress,  but  beyond  it  in  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Nile,  and 
in  the  region  of  the  great  lakes,  Mohammedanism  is  present 
in  power,  as  the  activity  of  the  Arab  slave-stealers  and  the 
recent  troubles  in  Uganda  abundantly  testify.  Long  before 
the  Portuguese  made  their  advent  upon  the  East  Coast, 
Moslem  settlements  existed  at  Zanzibar  and  Mozambique, 
and  are  to  be  found  to-day  within  the  limits  of  Cape  Colony. 

It  was  in  the  early  centuries  that  venturesome  Arab 
merchants  found  their  way  through  the  Straits  of  Malacca 
and  to  the  seaports  of  the  Celestial  Empire  for  the  purpose 
of  trade  and  settlement,  while  others  of  the  faithful,  bent  on 
the  same  errand,  pushed  their  journey  over  mountains  and 
deserts,  fixing  themselves  in  the  western  and  northern  por¬ 
tions.  Not  less  than  200,000  are  said  to  dwell  in  Peking, 
they  form  a  large  fraction  of  the  population  in  several  of  the 
principal  cities,  and  in  two  or  three  provinces  are  so  numer¬ 
ous  as  to  aim  at  political  control.  In  Kan-suh,  in  1855-72, 
they  were  strong  enough  to  maintain  a  rebellion  which  was 
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only  put  down  at  immense  cost  of  life  and  treasure.  Several 
excellent  authorities  estimate  the  Moslems  in  China  at  30,- 
000,000,  though  others  would  diminish  this  number  by  at 
least  one-half.  In  early  days  also  the  followers  of  the  false 
prophet  made  their  appearance  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and 
since  have  spread  throughout  the  East  Indies  and  the  Span¬ 
ish  islands  in  the  same  waters,  and  constitute  a  large  element 
which  steadily  increases  by  conversion.  One-half  of  the 
22,000,000  of  Java  are  set  down  as  Mohammedans,  2,000,- 
000  in  Sumatra  and  4,000,000  in  the  Philippines,  and  from 
this  remote  region  every  year  thousands  make  devout  pil¬ 
grimage  to  Mecca. 

It  requires  a  vivid  imagination  to  grasp  the  amazing 
territorial  spread  of  Islam.  Excepting  Christianity,  no  other 
religion  can  compare  with  it  for  area  covered.  Consider  these 
figures  as  helping  to  a  mastery  of  the  stupendous  fact.  “  There 
is  no  god  but  God,  and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet,”  is  a  con¬ 
fession  of  faith  often  on  the  lips  of  thousands  at  every  point 
from  Sencgambia  across  the  entire  enormous  breadth  of  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere,  through  140  degrees  of  longitude,  9000 
miles,  to  the  Yellow  Sea,  and  from  the  Great  Wall  and  the 
Black  Sea  almost  to  Australia  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope; 
that  is,  from  forty  degrees  north  latitude  to  thirty  south,  a 
distance  of  5000  miles!  The  teachings  of  the  Koran  are  a 
factor  in  the  religious  life  of  the  southern  half  of  Asia  scarcely 
second  to  any  other  for  potency,  while  over  at  least  three- 
fifths  of  Africa  their  influence  is  unapproached  by  that  of  any 
other  man  or  book.  In  endeavoring  to  gain  a  knowledge  of 
the  number  of  Moslems  we  are  compelled  to  depend  mainly 
upon  estimates,  since,  outside  of  India,  census  tables  are  not 
to  be  had.  And  it  is  in  reference  to  the  Dark  Continent, 
whose  populous  interior  is  so  little  known,  that  the  guesses 
of  the  statisticians  differ  most  widely.  Thus,  Dr.  C.  N.  Cust 
is  of  the  opinion  that  more  than  half  the  population  of  Africa 
is  Mohammedan,  while  others  conclude  that  one-third  is  more 
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likely  to  be  the  correct  statement  of  the  existing  proportion. 
The  following  table  is  offered  as  furnishing  at  least  an  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  probable  facts  in  the  case: — 


India . 

Turkey  in  Asia . 

Malaysia . 

China . 

Persia . 

Russia  in  Asia . 

Afghanistan . 

Total,  Asia . i33,<X)0,ooo. 


57,000,000. 

22,000,000. 

20,000,000. 

15,000,000. 

8,000,000. 

7,000,000. 

4,000,000. 


Central  Africa . 

Northern  Africa . 

Scattering . 

Total,  Africa . 70,000,000. 


50,000,000. 

15,000,000. 

5,000,000. 


Russia . 

Turkey  in  Europe . 

Bulgaria . 

Other  States . 

Total,  Europe .  6,000,000. 

Total  Mohammedans.  209,000,000. 

Total  Hindus .  208,000,000. 

Total  Confucianists. . .  350,000,000. 
Total  Christians .  400,000,000. 


2,600,000. 

2,200,000. 

670,000. 

600,000. 


It  has  already  appeared  that,  as  to  territorial  extent  and 
political  power,  Islam  has  long  since  passed  its  palmy  days. 
Serious  losses  have  been  suffered,  and  for  generations  steady 
decline  has  been  in  progress,  until  the  Sultan  especially  is  the 
“sick  man”  indeed.  Early  in  this  century  Greece  gained  her 
independence,  and  since  then  various  other  important  prov¬ 
inces  lying  upon  the  northern  and  western  border  have  been 
lost.  The  “unspeakable  Turk”  exists  in  Europe  only  upon 
sufferance,  and  is  liable  almost  any  day  to  be  utterly  ex¬ 
pelled.  Arabia  was  never  thoroughly  conquered,  the  bulk  of 
the  population  in  the  interior  care  little  for  the  mandates  of 
the  ruler  on  the  Bosphorus,  and  only  the  parts  adjacent  to 
the  Red  Sea  can  be  considered  subject  to  his  rule.  Egypt 
practically  threw  off  the  Turkish  yoke  under  the  lead  of  Me- 
VOL.  LI.  NO.  204.  9 
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hemet  AH  some  fifty  years  since,  and  now  British  influence  is 
supreme  upon  the  Nile.  Algeria  is  a  French  dependency, 
and  all  the  signs  of  the  times  unite  to  make  it  evident  that 
ere  long  European  “protectorates”  and  “spheres  of  influ¬ 
ence”  will  include  every  region  and  tribe  from  Cape  Blanco 
to  Cape  Town.  Still  further,  England  is  firmly  enthroned  as 
successor  to  the  Great  Mogul  in  the  magnificent  peninsula 
which  holds  much  the  largest  united  mass  of  Moslems  in  the 
world,  while  in  the  charming  region  of  the  Spice  Islands  the 
Netherlands  sway  the  sceptre.  Only  four  considerable  coun¬ 
tries — Turkey,  Persia,  Afghanistan,  and  Morocco — can  be 
named,  which  in  the  strict  sense  are  to  be  classed  as  Mo¬ 
hammedan,  and  these  together  cover  but  a  paltry  2,000,000 
square  miles,  which  also  are  largely  desert. 

But  if  we  turn  to  statistics  of  population,  or  to  the  re¬ 
ligious  aspects  of  the  case,  there  is  far  less  to  inspire  courage 
and  hope.  No  past  generation  ever  contained  so  many  fol¬ 
lowers  of  the  false  prophet  as  are  alive  to-day.  Not  only 
are  they  constantly  increasing  under  the  operation  of  natural 
causes,  but  in  India  under  the  pax  Britannica  they  multiply 
more  rapidly,  and,  especially  in  the  East  Indies  and  Central 
Africa,  conversions  are  continually  occurring.  Furthermore, 
abundance  of  vitality,  and  vigor,  and  aggressive  energy  still 
survive  in  this  pernicious  system.  Islam  remains  the  same 
proud,  haughty,  and  uncompromising  foe  as  aforetime.  The 
“infidel”  is  still  regarded  with  a  mixture  of  hatred  and  con¬ 
tempt.  As  yet  Christianity  has  accomplished  little  towards 
recovering  the  precious  possessions  which,  twelv^e  long  cen¬ 
turies  since,  by  bloody  violence  were  wrested  from  her  grasp. 
No  serious  inroads  have  been  made,  no  distinguished  victo¬ 
ries  have  been  won.  All  the  sacred  places  of  our  faith  con¬ 
tinue  in  alien  and  hostile  hands.  The  Mohammedan  heart 
is  flinty  and  obdurate  almost  beyond  any  other.  In  spite  of 
divers  solemn  pledges  and  edicts,  under  which  perfect  im¬ 
punity  is  secured  to  all  who  would  change  their  religious  faith. 
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it  yet  remains  that  to  all  intents  and  purposes  to  dare  to  be¬ 
come  a  “Christian  dog”  is  to  sign  one’s  death-warrant. 
Within  a  few  months  in  Persia,  with  a  liberal-minded  Shah 
as  ruler,  a  solemn  warning  has  been  given  to  the  mission¬ 
aries  that  expulsion  from  the  realm  will  be  the  penalty  for 
endeavoring  to  evangelize  a  “true  believer.”  F’anaticism 
which  is  easily  stirred  to  frenzy,  and  mob  violence,  and 
murder,  is  present  in  almost  any  thoroughly  Moslem  commu¬ 
nity.  Cairo  is  the  seat  of  a  great  university  with  a  numerous 
company  of  “  teachers,”  and  some  10,000  “  students  ”  who  arc 
gathered  from  all  quarters  near  and  remote,  are  drilled  mer¬ 
cilessly  in  all  the  precepts  and  performances  of  their  faith, 
and  then,  overflowing  with  ardor  and  reckless  zeal,  arc  sent 
north,  south,  east,  or  west,  to  make  proselytes  and  gain  Par¬ 
adise.  Either  Buddhism,  or  Brahmanism,  or  Confucianism, 
or  even  fetishism  when  coupled  with  grossest  savagery,  is 
easier  to  meet  and  master  than  this  marvellous  compound 
of  truth  and  most  subtle  and  mischievous  error. 

But  even  the  religious  aspect  of  things  is  not  altogether 
discouraging.  To  this  great  threatening  storm-cloud  there 
is  a  silver  lining.  Several  considerations  are  worthy  of  men¬ 
tion.  It  has  already  been  suggested  that  divers  hostile  and 
irresistible  political  influences  are  making  havoc  of  numerous 
ideas  and  methods  which  are  fundamental  to  Islam.  Accord- 
ingto  the  Koranic  conception,  church  and  state,  or  religion  and 
civil  government,  are  one  and  inseparable,  distinctions  with 
scarcely  a  difference,  only  dissimilar  forms  of  the  same  sub¬ 
stance.  Once  it  was  so  that  the  faithful  everywhere  were 
under  the  stern  and  pitiless  rule  of  the  sword.  But  in  these 
degenerate  days  it  has  come  to  pass  that  a  majority  of  Mo¬ 
hammedans  are  subject  to  Christian  rulers,  while  not  even  in 
Turkey  can  the  dread  potentate  do  at  all  as  he  would  with 
his  own.  Of  Russia  he  stands  in  mortal  fear,  while  upon 
England  and  other  European  powers  he  depends  for  support, 
withoutwhich  his  dominion  would  speedily  sink  to  irretrievable 
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ruin.  It  is  worth  while  to  take  particular  note  how  j^enerally 
this  religion  has  passed  altogether  out  from  under  the  civil 
jurisdiction  of  its  adherents.  Some  70,000,000  Moslems  are 
amenable  to  British  law,  20,000,000  more  yield  to  the  mas 
tery  of  the  Netherlands,  9,500,000  to  that  of  Russia,  4,000,- 
000  to  France,  as  many  to  Spain,  and  enough  in  addition  to 
Portugal,  etc.,  to  make  an  aggregate  of  upwards  of  100,000,- 
000.  After  these  there  are  about  50,000,000  whose  rulers 
are  either  pagan,  like  China,  or  else  are  only  semi-Moham¬ 
medan.  Not  more  than  50,000,000  remain  for  the  dominion 
of  the  orthodox  Sultan,  Shah,  Ameer,  and  the  like,  and  all 
these  magnates  are  now  sadly  “  cabin’d, cribb’d, and  confin’d.” 
In  particular,  it  will  be  seen  that  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  has 
fallen  the  lion’s  share  of  the  vast  possessions  bequeathed  by 
the  famous  Arabian  reformer  and  seer.  The  Rev.  H.  H. 
Jessup^  reminds  us  that,  “  widely  extended  as  is  the  Moham¬ 
medan  religion,  it  is  completely  encircled  by  Anglo-Saxon, 
Christian,  political  and  civil  influence.” 

In  this  connection  it  cannot  but  be  counted  a  most  re¬ 
markable  providence  that,  far  back  at  the  very  beginning, 
this  mightiest  force  for  the  destruction  of  Islam  began  to  be 
fashioned.  How  strange  that  when  the  future  prophet  was 
a  lad  of  fifteen  (59'3),  Augustine  and  his  forty  monks  crossed 
over  into  Britain,  bent  on  the  conv^ersion  of  the  pagan  Saxons. 
While  in  the  East  Omar  and  Othman,  Saladin,  Solyman  and 
the  others,  were  engaged  in  smiting  the  infidels  hip  and  thigh, 
and  essayingtocompel  the  universal  acceptance  of  their  creed, 
in  a  little  island  at  the  extreme  northwest  of  creation  a  nation 
was  slowly  “mewing  its  mighty  youth,”  and  coming  to  a 
consciousness  of  its  tremendous  mission.  Not  to  multiply 
parallels,  Mahmoud  of  Ghanzi  died  about  the  time  William  of 
Normandy  was  born,  and  soon  after  the  latter  gained  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Hastings  the  Turks  conquered  Asia  Minor.  Elizabeth 
was  a  contemporary  of  Akbar,  and  while  his  successors  were 
1  The  Mohammedan  Missionary  Problem,  p.  78. 
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enlarging  the  bounds  of  their  empire  in  Bengal  and  the  Dec- 
can,  the  East  India  Company,  all  unconscious  of  its  destiny, 
was  busy  opening  factories  about  Bombay  and  Madras,  and 
on  the  Moogley.  William  III,  came  to  the  throne  of  England 
while  Aurangzebe  was  at  the  summit  of  his  glory  and  power, 
while  it  was  in  the  utter  chaos  which  attended  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  his  empire  that  Clive,  Hastings,  and  Dalhousie  found 
their  peerless  opportunity  to  found  a  British  Empire  in  the 
Orient — rather  it  was  thus  that  the  necessity  was  thrust  upon 
them  of  annexing  province  after  province  until,  from  the  In¬ 
dus  to  the  Irawadi,  from  the  “Home  of  Snow”  to  Cape 
Comorin,  the  whole  land  was  possessed.  And  it  was  far  more 
from  this  same  force  of  circumstances,  than  from  settled  pub¬ 
lic  policy,  or  deep-laid  plan,  that  England  times  by  the  score 
has  meddled  effectually  with  Mohammedanism,  by  turns  re¬ 
straining  and  impelling,  rebuking,  threatening  and  chastising. 
As  in  the  Crimean  war,  and  in  Egypt  within  a  decade.  Or 
take,  as  a  fine  illustration,  the  noble  and  weighty  doings  of 
Stratford  de  Redcliffe  in  Constantinople,  1805—52.  Macaulay 
affirmed  that  “  English  valor,  and  English  intelligence,  have 
done  less  to  extend  and  to  preserve  our  Oriental  empire  than 
English  veracity.  No  oath  which  superstition  can  devise,  no 
hostage  however  precious,  inspires  a  hundredth  of  the  confi¬ 
dence  which  is  produced  by  the  ‘Yea,  yea,’  and  ‘Nay,  nay,’ 
of  a  British  envoy.”  And  Mr.  Jessup  declares^  that  “  this 
advantage  the  English  enjoy  to-day  to  a  tenfold  greater  de¬ 
gree.  Wherever  an  Englishman  or  an  American  may  travel 
among  Mohammedans  (for  they  call  both  Angliz,  as  having 
the  same  language  and  religion)  he  will  be  received  through¬ 
out  the  Turkish  Empire  with  a  friendly  welcome  and  hospi¬ 
tality.”  And  further:  “  Another  fact  which  has  increased 
the  confidence  of  Mohammedans  in  Syria  in  the  Angliz  has 
been  the  residence  among  them  of  that  noblest  style  and 
stamp  of  man,  the  British  Christian  merchant.  More  potent 
^  Missionary  Problem,  p.  81. 
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than  the  sermons  or  the  tracts  of  missionaries  has  been  the 
silent  influence  of  this  class,  who  in  the  temptations  of  trade, 
the  crookedness,  duplicity,  and  corruptness  of  native  mer¬ 
chants  and  oflicials,  have  maintained  their  integrity  untar¬ 
nished,  until  the  highest  and  most  sacred  oath  a  Moslem  can 
swear,  even  above  the  oath  by  the  beard  of  the  Prophet,  is 
by  the  7vord  of  an  Englishman!  ” 

But,  in  the  inquiry  concerning  the  outlook  for  Islam, 
how  about  the  results  of  direct  evangelizing  work?  In  any 
considerable  measure  has  the  gospel  proved  itself  to  be  the 
power  of  God  in  the  overthrow  of  this  arch-enemy  of  right¬ 
eousness  throughout  the  Orient?  Two  or  three  forms  of 
statement  will  give  the  substance  of  a  satisfactory  reply.  In 
the  first  place,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  is  a  most 
stony  and  barren  field,  the  difficulties  are  peculiar,  manifold, 
numerous,  and  exceeding  great,  and  hence  too  much  must 
not  be  expected.  Though  in  recent  years  in  almost  every 
land  barriers  to  the  entrance  of  Christianity  have  removed  in 
a  most  wondrous  way,  so  that  open  doors  are  abundant,  yet 
here  is  a  vast  realm  which  remains  barred  against  the  gos¬ 
pel,  and  at  least  at  most  points  is  intangible  and  inaccessible. 
For  example,  the  Soudan  with  its  50,000,000  is  yet  terra  in¬ 
cognita,  and,  when  explored  and  entered,  the  deadly  climate 
must  be  endured.  As  for  the  four  countries  which  are  strictly 
Mohammedan,  there  to  reject  the  Koran  and  accept  the  Word 
of  God  is  to  become  rebel,  traitor,  outcast,  outlaw,  all  in  one; 
is  to  endure  the  loss  of  friends  and. goods,  if  not  also  of  life. 
Or,  if  the  law  does  not  inflict  imprisonment  or  capital  pun¬ 
ishment,  the  populace  is  certain  to  make  life  intolerable.  The 
Turk  is  cruel  and  implacable,  and  the  Arab,  wild  son  of  the 
desert,  is  extremely  intolerant,  and  in  his  religious  prejudices 
most  intense  and  passionate.  In  India  a  large  fraction  of  the 
faithful  dwell  in  native  states,  whose  rulers  are  Moslems,  and 
where  British  restraint  is  limited  and  only  partially  felt. 
Everywhere  polygamy  and  slavery  are  allowed,  as  well  as  di- 
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vers  fleshly  lusts  dear  to  the  natural  heart.  Moreover,  for 
twelve  hundred  years  Islam  has  been  in  most  intimate  con¬ 
tact  with  forms  of  Christianity  exceedingly  corrupt,  and  ut¬ 
terly  lacking  in  spiritual  power.  The  various  sects,  semi- 
idolatrous,  and  with  morals  shamefully  low,  are  ready  on  the 
instant  to  fly  at  each  other’s  throats.  Therefore  it  is  not 
strange  that  the  followers  of  the  prophet  hold  the  religion  of 
Jesus  in  horror-and  loathing. 

Such  as  these  are  some  of  the  appalling  obstacles  which 
hedge  up  the  way  of  entrance  into  Moslem  countries  and  Mos¬ 
lem  hearts.  Hence  it  was  only  natural  that  the  churches 
should  be  slow  and  hesitating  in  entering  upon  this  herculean 
task.  Besides,  almost  from  the  date  of  the  Hegira  deadly’ 
war  had  been  waged  between  the  two  religions.  The  Arab 
and  the  Turk  had  displayed  such  vigor  and  dreadful  deter¬ 
mination,  that  the  Christian  world  had  long  been  satisfied  to 
be  simply  let  alone,  and  to  be  safe.  To  kill,  rather  than  con¬ 
vert,  was  the  ingrained  impulse.  Islam  was  a  synonym  for 
all  that  is  abominable,  and  accursed.  In  18 18  the  American 
Board  sent  its  pioneers  to  the  Levant,  began  work  in  Beirut 
in  1823,  and  in  1831  entered  Constantinople.  The  Persian 
mission  was  founded  in  1833.  European  Turkey  was  unoc¬ 
cupied  until  1858.  P'our  years  earlier  the  American  United 
Presbyterians  had  established  themselves  upon  the  Nile.  In 
1 870  the  Syrian  and  Persian  missions  were  turned  over  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  English  Church  Missionary  Soci¬ 
ety  is  represented  both  in  Persia  and  Palestine.  With  this 
several  other  organizations  are  joined  in  evangelizing  the  Holy 
Land.  The  assault  upon  Arabia  has  been  begun  within  a 
decade,  and  both  from  the  west  at  Aden,  and  from  the  east 
at  Busrah,  Bahrein,  and  Muscat.  Two  or  three  societies  are 
blazing  the  way  in  Northern  Africa.  Finally,  on  the  border 
at  Peshawar  and  Quetta  eager  eyes  are  watching,  and  longing 
hearts  are  waiting,  to  behold  the  signal  which  tells  that 
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Afghanistan  is  open  to  the  message  of  salvation.  The  bulk 
of  these  beginnings  belong  to  the  last  fifty  years. 

So  brief  a  period  has  passed  that  large  results  cannot  be 
with  reason  expected.  The  time  of  harvest  is  not  yet,  and 
scarcely  even  that  of  sowing.  It  is  rather  the  day  for  felling 
forests  and  gathering  out  the  stones,  for  ploughing  and  har¬ 
rowing  the  soil.  Hitherto  the  task  has  been  mainly  prelim¬ 
inary  and  preparatory.  By  an  “accident”  at  first  the  pure 
gospel  was  carried  to  the  corrupt  Oriental  churches,  and  ever 
since,  from  the  necessities  of  the  lamentable  case,  has  been 
addressed  directly  only  to  them.  Not  Moslems,  but  Arme¬ 
nians,  Nestorians,  Syrians,  Greeks,  and  Copts,  have  been  ur¬ 
gently  called  to  repentance,  faith,  and  a  godly  life.  Nor  is 
there  scarcely  room  for  a  doubt  that,  in  the  long  run,  no 
wiser  course  of  proceeding  could  have  been  devised,  even  in 
a  campaign  aimed  at  the  overthrow  of  Islam.  The  ruling 
races  must  first  witness  the  now  unimagined  and  convincing 
spectacle  of  the  Christianity  of  Jesus  and  the  apostles  lived 
out  every  day  in  the  lives  of  those  who  call  themselves  by 
his  name.  In  the  sphere  of  activity  thus  limited  the  results 
are  really  remarkable.  Let  these  few  figures  tell  a  fragment 
of  the  story:  In  the  Turkish  Empire  including  Egypt  and 
in  Persia  591  missionaries  of  both  sexes  are  found  and  2167 
native  helpers.  The  organized  churches  number  243,  the 
communicants  24,617,  and  the  native  Christians  upwards  of 
93,000.  Of  colleges  there  are  six,  two  of  them  of  especial 
excellence,  and  of  other  schools  1002,  with  49,000  pupils. 
The  Arabic  translation  of  the  Bible  is  to  be  named  among 
the  mightiest  forces  at  work  for  the  redemption  of  the  Ori¬ 
ent.  This  is  to  some  70,000,000  their  native  tongue,  the 
sacred  language  of  the  Koran,  which  every  intelligent  Mussul¬ 
man  can  read.  And  besides  all  this,  in  Western  Asia  a  few 
scores  of  Moslems  have  actually  been  won  to  Christ,  and 
several  hundreds  in  India.  Dr.  Imad-ud-din,  himself  one  of 
the  number,  has  recently  published  the  names  of  one  hundred 
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and  seventeen  men  of  distinction  who  accept  the  crucified 
One  as  Saviour  and  Lord,  of  whom  seventeen  are  clergymen. 
In  the  Dutch  East  Indies  several  thousands  have  recently 
been  baptized.  Perhaps  most  significant  of  all,  as  a  second¬ 
ary  result  of  missionary  toil,  in  a  multitude  of  ways  Occi¬ 
dental  ideas,  and  convictions,  and  customs,  and  modes  of 
living,  have  made  their  advent  throughout  the  P)ast,  are  act¬ 
ing  everywhere  like  leaven,  and  are  certain  to  hasten  the 
overthrow  of  Islam.  The  printing-press  is  active,  and  His 
Serene  Highness  is  urging  forward  a  system  of  public  schools! 

On  the  whole  the  omens  are  excellent:  they  offer  much 
to  cheer,  to  kindle  courage  and  hope.  It  is  not  at  all  un¬ 
reasonable  to  expect  marvellous  things  to  come  to  pass  in  the 
not  distant  future.  There  is  abundant  occasion  to  pray  with 
the  utmost  fervor  of  heroic  faith.  Thy  kingdom  come,  with 
solicitude  and  longing  fixed  on  the  millions  held  in  this 
thraldom  so  woeful.  Oh  for  a  nineteenth  century  counterpart 
of  Peter  the  Hermit,  to  rally  the  Lord’s  hosts  to  enter  upon 
a  truly  Christian  crusade  against  Islam,  with  not  an  hour  of 
truce  allowed  until  again  in  Jerusalem,  and  Bethlehem,  and 
Nazareth,  and  throughout  all  Bible  lands,  the  Son  of  God  is 
held  in  supreme  honor,  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  fully 
restored ! 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

ONE  LOVE  ME,  HE  WILL  KEEP  MY  WORD.” 

BY  HOWARD  OSGOOD,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Love  and  gratitude  are  the  dominant  motives  of  the  re¬ 
deemed  of  Christ.  They  have  known  their  sin  and  their 
utter  inability  to  overcome  it.  They  have  trusted  Christ’s 
word,  “Come  unto  me,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.”  In  Christ 
they  have  found  pardon  and  peace  with  God,  and  their  hearts 
well  up  in  love  and  gratitude  “unto  him  that  loveth  us,  and 
loosed  us  from  our  sins  by  his  blood.”  “  Herein  is  love,  not 
that  we  loved  God,  but  that  he  loved  us,  and  sent  his  Son  to 
be  the  propitiation  iv.r  our  sins.”  “  We  love,  because  he  first 
loved  us.”  This  grateful  love  is  the  active  principle  of  faith, 
for  “in  Christ  Jesus”  nothing  avails  “but  faith  working 
through  love.”  And  this  love  is  manifest  only  when  it  keeps 
the  commands,  the  teaching,  the  words  of  him  who  redeems 
the  soul,  our  Lord-  and  our  God.  “If  ye  love  me,  ye  will 
keep  my  commandments.”  “  He  that  hath  my  command¬ 
ments  and  keepeth  them,  he  it  is  that  loveth  me.”  “  If  a 
man  love  me,  he  will  keep  my  word.”  “  He  that  loveth  me 
not,  keepeth  not  my  words:  and  the  word  which  ye  hear  is 
not  mine,  but  the  leather’s  who  sent  me.” 

They  who  know  that  they  have  been  redeemed  with  the 
precious  blood  of  Christ,  that  they  were  bought  with  a  price, 
have  found  liberty  and  peace  in  becoming,  with  Moses  and 
Paul,  Christ’s  bond-servants.  .  To  know  Christ  more  inti¬ 
mately,  to  think  with  Christ,  to  feel  with  Christ,  to  speak  the 
truth  with  Christ,  to  do  Christ’s  will, — that  is  the  hunger  and 
thirst,  as  it  is  also  the  education,  of  those  who  serve  their 
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Redeemer,  not  for  hire  but  freely,  not  in  order  to  be  saved, 
but  because  they  have  been  saved. 

Nothing  is  more  important  at  the  present  day,  for  him 
who  makes  Christ  his  model  and  his  aim,  than  to  ascertain 
by  all  the  means  in  his  power  the  view  which  Christ  took  of 
the  written  word  of  God.  There  are  so  many  discordant 
voices,  so  many  utterly  contradictory  teachings,  so  many  “  say 
unto  us,  Lo,  here  is  the  Christ,  or.  Here,”  that  the  only 
refuge  is  to  study  for  ourselves  the  plain  teachings  of  Christ, 
and  follow  as  we  see  that  he  believed  and  taught.  The  four 
Gospels  are  the  only  reports  we  have  of  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and,  believing  those  Gospels  to  be  true  and  ac¬ 
curate  accounts,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  learning  from  them 
Christ’s  treatment  of,  and  teaching  concerning  that  written 
word  of  God,  which  was  before  him  as  it  is  before  us  now, 
the  Old  Testament. 

The  minds  of  some  believers  in  Christ  a*s  the  Saviour 
have  been  strangely  obscured  and  troubled  by  the  teaching 
of  a  few  learned  men,  that  Christ  voluntarily  limited  himself 
and  consented  to  be  finite  in  knowledge  while  here  on  earth; 
and  therefore  his  teaching  is  only  human  and,  as  human, 
short  of  perfection.  Hut  the  e.xtent  of  the  knowledge  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  man  has,  by  his  own  testimony,  nothing  to 
do  with  the  perfect  truth  of  his  teaching.  For  he  repeat¬ 
edly  denies  that  he  can  do  anything  of  himself, — “The  Son 
can  do  nothing  of  himself”;  “I  can  of  myself  do  nothing”; 
“  I  do  nothing  of  myself”;^ — or,  that  his  teaching  is  his, — 
“  My  teaching  is  not  mine,  but  his  that  sent  me  ” ;  “I  do  noth¬ 
ing  of  myself,  but  as  the  F'ather  taught  me,  I  speak  these 
things”;  “  I  spakenot  from  myself,but  the  F'ather  who  sent  me, 
he  hath  given  me  a  commandment,  what  I  should  say,  and  what 
I  should  speak;  .  .  .  the  things  therefore  which  I  speak,  even 
as  the  Father  hath  said  unto  me,  so  I  speak”;  “the  words 
that  I  say  unto  you  I  speak  not  from  myself:  but  the  Father 
*  John  V.  19,  30;  viii.  28. 
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abiding  in  me  doeth  his  works”;  “the  word  which  ye  hear  is 
not  mine,  but  the  Father’s  who  sent  me”;  “the  words  which 
thou  gavest  me  I  havegiv'en  unto  them”;  “  I  have  given  them 
thy  word  ” ;  ^ — or,  that  he  came  of  himselt, — “  I  came  forth  and 
am  come  from  God;  for  neither  have  I  come  of  myself,  but  he 
sent  me”;  “  I  am  not  come  of  myself,  but  he  that  sent  me  is 
true”;^ — or,  that  he  came  to  do  his  own  will, — “  I  am  come 
down  from  heaven,  not  to  do  mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of 
him  that  sent  me”;  “I  seek  not  mine  own  will,  but  the  will 
of  him  that  sent  me  ” ;  “  My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  him  that 
sent  me”;  “nevertheless,  not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt.”’ 

On  the  contrary,  Christ  teaches,  in  places  too  numerous 
to  quote,  that  he  was  sent  into  the  w^orld  by  his  Father,^  and 
that  he  taught  only  what  he  had  heard  from  his  Father, — 
“he  that  sent  me  is  true;  and  the  things  which  I  heard  from 
him,  these  speak  I  unto  the  w’orld”;  “A  man  that  hath  told 
you  the  truth |  which  I  heard  from  God”;  “all  things  that  I 
have  heard  from  my  Father  I  have  made  known  unto  you”;^ 
— what  he  had  seen  with  his  Feather, — “  I  speak  the  things 
which  I  have  seen  w'ith  my  Father”;  “  The  Son  can  do  noth¬ 
ing  of  himself,  but  what  he  seeth  the  Father  doing”;  “we 
bear  witness  of  that  we  have  seen”;  “  ndiat  he  hath  seen  and 
heard,  of  that  he  beareth  witness”;® — and  what  his  Father 
taught  and  commanded  him  to  say, — “  I  can  do  nothing  of 
myself,  but  as  the  Father  taught  me,  I  speak  these  things”; 
“the  Father  who  sent  me,  he  hath  given  me  a  command¬ 
ment,  wdiat  I  should  say,  and  what  I  should  speak.”’ 

So  that,  in  the  most  positive  w.iy,  by  denial  and  by  af¬ 
firmation,  Christ  makes  his  Father  the  immediate  author  of 
all  his  words  and  teaching.  According  to  Christ’s  repeated, 

^  John  vii.  16:  viii.  28;  xii.  49,  50;  xiv.  10,  24;  xvii.  8,  14. 

^  John  viii.  42;  vii.  28. 

®  John  vi.  38;  V.  30;  iv.  34;  Matt.  xxvi.  39. 

*  .Mark  ix.  37:  Luke  iv.  18,  43;  ix.  48;  x.  16;  John  v.  23-38,  and  often. 

®  John  viii.  26,  40;  xv.  15.  *  John  viii.  38:  v.  19;  iii.  ii,  32. 

’  John  viii.  28;  xii.  49,  50. 
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plain  words,  to  receive  and  believe  him  and  his  words  is  to 
receive  and  believe  God  the  Father  and  his  words, ^  and  to  re¬ 
fuse  to  receive  and  believe  him  and  his  words  is  to  refuse  to 
receive  and  believe  God  and  his  words/^ 

Christ’s  description  of  his  relation  (in  teaching)  to  the 
Father  is  the  complete  description  of  the  God-inspired 
prophet.  The  prophet  is  sent  by  God  on  his  special  mission 
to  deliver  the  message  or  words  God  teaches  and  commands 
him  to  speak;  so  all  the  Old  Testament  prophets  assert  of 
themselves.  And  the  New  Testament,  in  exact  accord  with 
the  Saviour’s  denials  and  affirmations  concerning  himself,  de¬ 
clares  that  “no  prophecy  ever  came  by  the  will  of  man, 
but  men  spake  from  God,  being  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit.” 
Christ  calls  himself  a  prophet,®  and  it  is  as  a  prophet,  speak¬ 
ing  as  God  teaches  and  commands  him,  that  he  not  only 
interprets,  against  the  learned  men  of  his  day,  God’s  words 
and  deeds  in  the  far  past,^  but  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  his  public  life  he  constantly  exercises  the  predic¬ 
tive  office  of  the  prophet,  and  foretells  the  future  of  himself  on 
earth,®  the  future  of  this  world,®  events  in  the  future  vv^orld,^ 
and  the  eternal  purposes  of  God.®  The  distinct  foretellings 
of  Christ  number  over  fifty. 

All  his  teaching  pulses  with  yearning  care  that  his  dis¬ 
ciples  should  know  and  live  in  the  truth.  “  No  lie  is  of  the 
truth.”  He  stamps  his  whole  teaching  with  this  solemn  at- 

1  Matt.  X.  40;  Mark  ix.  37:  Luke  ix.  48;  John  v.  24,  38;  vi.  29,  40;  x. 
38;  xii.  44. 

2  Luke  X.  16;  John  xii.  47-50;  xiv.  24. 

*  Luke  xiii.  33;  Matt.  xiii.  57  and  elsewhere. 

*  Matt.  V.  18-48;  X.  15;  xi.  20-24;  xii.  40;  xv.  1-9;  xix.  4-8;  xxi.  42; 
xxii.  29-32,  37-45;  xxiv.  15,  37-39,  and  very  often. 

*  John  i.  51;  ii.  19;  iii.  14;  Matt.  xii.  40;  xvi.  21;  Mark  viii.  31;  Luke 
ix.  22;  Matt.  XX.  18,  19;  Luke  xviii.  31-^3;  Matt.  xxvi.  12;  John  xii.  7;  xiii. 
18,  19,  26;  Matt.  xxvi.  31;  Luke  xxiii.  29,  30. 

®  John  iv.  21;  Matt.  v.  18;  xxiii.  35,  36;  Luke  xix.  43,  44 

’  John  V.  28;  Matt.  vii.  22;  viii.  ll,  12. 

®  Matt.  xii.  32;  X.  15;  xix.  28,  29. 
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testation:  “To  this  end  have  I  been  born,  and  to  this  end 
am  I  come  into  the  world,  that  I  should  bear  witness  unto 
the  truth.”  He  assures  his  followers  that  he  is  “the  Truth”; 
that  he  “tells  the  truth”  which  he  “heard  from  his  Father”; 
that  they  shall  be  taught  by  the  “Spirit  of  truth,  which  pro- 
ceedeth  from  the  Father”;  that  they  can  pursue  the  path 
that  leads  to  certainty  of  the  truth :  “  My  teaching  is  not  mine, 
but  his  that  sent  me.  If  any  man  willeth  to  do  his  will,  he 
shall  know  of  the  teaching,  whether  it  be  of  God,  or  whether 
I  speak  from  myself.”  This  certainty  and  freedom  shall  be 
theirs  on  one  condition:  “  If  ye  abide  in  my  word,  then  are 
ye  truly  my  disciples,  and  ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the 
truth  shall  make  you  free.”  But  mere  teaching  was  not 
enough  for  that  heart  of  truth  and  love.  Before  the  fiery 
altar,  on  which  he  was  that  day  to  be  laid,  he  prays  for  his 
disciples  through  all  time,  in  words  which  are,  “  as  it  were, 
great  drops  of  blood  ” ;  “Sanctify  them  in  thy  truth :  thy  word 
is  truth.”  Nor  was  this  enough.  He  lays  these  disciples  on 
the  Lamb  of  that  supreme,  final  sacrifice  with  this  petition: 
“  for  their  sakes  I  sanctify  myself,  that  they  themselves  also 
may  be  sanctified  in  truth.” 

When,  therefore,  Christ  interprets  the  Scriptures,  or 
makes  assertions  concerning  them,  his  words,  by  his  testi¬ 
mony,  are  the  v^ery  words  God  taught  and  commanded  him 
to  speak;  his  teaching,  in  every  respect,  is  God  the  Father’s 
teaching;  his  interpretations  of  Scripture  are  God’s  interpre¬ 
tations;  to  refuse  to  receive  and  believe  them  is  to  refuse  to 
receive  and  believe  what  God  the  Father  says  about  his  own 
word.  Men  may  receive  or  men  may  reject,  but  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Christ  on  the  authorship  and  character  of  his  teach¬ 
ing  is  so  abundant  and  plain  that  it  cannot  be  mistaken. 

By  the  united  testimony  of  Philo,  Josephus,  and  the 
New  Testament,  the  Old  Testament  we  now  have  was  the 
only  book  received  as  the  book  of  God,  the  word  of  God,  by 
the  Jews  in  the  first  century  of  our  era.  None  of  these,  the 
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only  contemporary  authorities,  include  the  apocryphal  writ¬ 
ings  in  the  sacred  books.  The  Old  Testament  was  the  only 
Scriptures,  writings  of  God  known  to  the  Saviour,  for  the  New 
Testament  was  not  written  during  his  life  on  earth.  Hi^  at¬ 
titude  towards  these  writings  is  one  of  the  most  striking  facts 
in  his  life.  Their  words  were  ever  on  his  lips.  He  knew 
them  so  intimately  that  he  always  chose  the  most  fitting 
passages  to  illustrate  his  teaching.  From  their  sentences,  or 
events  recorded  by  them,  he  taught  the  deepest  doctrines 
that  fell  from  his  lips.  And  when  he  ascends  up  to  what  has 
been  called  the  most  perfect  expression  of  Christian  love,  the 
loftiest  reach  of  universal  morality,  “All  things  whatsoever 
ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  even  so  do  ye  also 
unto  them,”  he  is  careful  to  impress  upon  his  disciples  in 
Galilee  that  this  is  the  fundamental  teaching  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament,  “  for  this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets.”  When  he 
teaches  the  Pharisees  in  the  temple  in  Jerusalem  that  the 
greatest  commandments  of  God  are  love  to  God  and  to  our 
neighbors,  he  declares  that  this  is  also  the  essential  doctrine 
of  “the  whole  law  and  the  prophets.”  He  claimed  to  teach 
the  same  morality  and  the  same  love  to  God  and  man  that 
is  taught  by  the  Old  Testament. 

To  Christ,  God  was  the  author  of  these  writings.  He 
taught  that  God  created  man  as  it  is  reported  in  Gen.  i.  1-3 1, 
and  God  spoke  the  words  in  Gen.  ii.  24;  that  God’s  appear¬ 
ance  to  Moses  in  the  bush  was  a  historical  fact,  and  God 
spoke  the  words  recorded  in  Ex.  iii.  6;  that  God’s  greatest 
commandment  is  found  in  Deut.  vi.,  and  the  other  greatest 
commandment  is  found  in  Lev.  xix.  18,  while  the  series 
of  commandments,  based  on  these  greatest,  are  in  Ex.  xx. 
Christ  takes  a  verse  of  a  minor  psalm,  calling  it  “the  law,” 
“the  word  of  God,”  “the  Scripture,”  and  ranges  it  with 
his  own  deity  (John  x.  34,  35).  He  takes  another  verse 
of  one  of  the  shortest  psalms  and  sets  it  as  the  testimony 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  his  deity  by  the  mouth,  of  David. 
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These  proofs  that  the  Saviour  held  and  taught  that  God 
was  the  author  of  the  Old  Testament  extend  over  all  his 
more  than  one  hundred  quotations  and  references  to  it.  In 
his  instructions  to  his  disciples,  or  in  his  discussions  with 
his  fierce  and  learned  opponents,  the  supreme  proof  he  ad¬ 
duces  of  all  his  statements  is,  “  It  is  written,”  “  Have  ye  never 
read.”  For  Christ  the  plain  teaching  of  the  Old  Testament 
was  the  all-sufficient  proof  of  the  mind  and  will  of  God  on 
the  point  involved,  and  beyond  that  there  was  nothing  more 
to  be  said,  for  if  one  rejected  that  word  he  rejected  the  coun¬ 
sel  of  God. 

To  Christ  the  Old  Testament  was  crowded  with  fore¬ 
tellings  of  himself,  of  events  in  his  age,  and  of  the  future  yet 
distant.  These  foretellings  of  himself,  fulfilled  by  him,  were 
used  by  him  as  unanswerable  proof  that  God  was  the  author 
of  them,  for  God  alone  can  with  certainty  foretell  the  future. 
Moses,  he  says,  wrote  of  him,  and  Moses’  writings  were  then 
before  the  people  tQ  read  and  search  them  to  prove  that 
Moses  wrote  of  him;  but  if  they  would  not  believe  Moses’ 
writings,  they  could  not  believe  Christ’s  words.^  Christ  says 
that  “David  himself”  wrote  of  him;^  that  the  psalms,  titled 
as  well  as  untitled,  tell  of  him;^  that  Isaiah  wrote  of  him  and 
of  his  enemies,  and  that  Isaiah’s  foretellings  were  fulfilled  in 
himself  and  in  his  enemies;^  that  “Daniel  the  prophet”  fore¬ 
told  the  abomination  of  desolation  to  come  into  Jerusalem, 
and  Christ  makes  Daniel’s  prediction  his  own;®  that  Zecha- 
riah  foretells  Christ’s  death  and  the  dispersion  of  his  dis¬ 
ciples;®  and  that  Malachi  foretold  the  coming  and  teaching 
of  John  the  Baptist.’ 

It  is  in  entire  accord  with  this  whole  teaching  that  Christ 
at  different  times  takes  single  words  of  the  Old  Testament, 

1  John  V.  39-47.  ®  Matt.  xxii.  43!.;  Mark  xii.  36;  Luke  xx.  42. 

®  John  X.  34;  xiii.  18;  xv.  25;  xix.  28-30;  Matt.  xxi.  16,  42;  xxiii.  39. 

*  Matt.  xiii.  14,  15;  xv.  7-9:  Luke  iv.  18,  19;  xxii.  37. 

®  Matt.  xxiv.  15;  Mark  xiii.  14.  ®  Matt.  xxvi.  31:  Mark  xiv.  27. 

’  Matt.  xi.  10;  Luke  vii.  27. 
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and  uses  them  as  proof  of  his  most  important  teachings; 
“gods”  (John  X.  34),  “God”  (Matt.  xxii.  31),  “Lord” 
(Matt.  xxii.  45).  And  he  has  no  hesitation  in  teaching,  at 
different  times  and  to  various  audiences,  in  Galilee  and  Perea, 
“Till  heaven  and  earth  pass  away  one  jot  or  one  tittle  [the 
smallest  letter  or  the  smallest  part  of  a  letter]  shall  in  no 
wise  pass  from  the  law;  till  all  things  be  accomplished.”^ 
Another  evidence  of  Christ’s  attitude  to  these  writings 
is  his  use  of  them  for  his  own  support  in  trial.  His  only  de¬ 
fence  against  the  arch-tempter  in  the  wilderness  is  to  quote 
against  him  the  words,  by  which  man  lives,  that  proceed 
“out  of  the  mouth  of  God.”  He  is  calm  and  at  peace  in  full 
view  of  sufferings  of  soul  beyond  all  power  of  words  to  ex¬ 
press,  because  they  were  the  will  of  his  Father,  foretold  by 
the  prophets,  and  the  Father  was  ever  with  him.^  In  the 
midst  of  soul-sufferings  so  dreadful  that  the  sun’s  light  failed, 
“  the  earth  did  quake,”  and  darkness  covered  the  scene,  he 
rests  his  breaking  heart,  and  commends  it  in  peace  to  God, 
in  the  few  words  of  three  psalms.^  And,  on  rising  from  the 
grave,  he  hastens  to  comfort  and  strengthen  his  despairing 
disciples  by  “beginning  from  Mo.ses  and  from  all  the  proph¬ 
ets,  he  interpreted  to  them  in  all  the  Scriptures  the  things 
concerning  himself”;  and  “he  opened  their  mind  that  they 
might  understand  the  Scriptures ”  (Luke  xxiv.  27, 45).  This, 
with  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (John  xx.  22),  was  the  su¬ 
preme  blessing  from  him,  who,  “having  loved  his  own  who 
were  in  the  world,  loved  them  unto  the  end.” 

In  view  of  the  proclaimed  results  of  some  criticism  of  the 
present  day,  it  is  needful  to  mark  that  Christ  believed  and  taught 
as  true  the  facts,  whether  natural  or  miraculous,  narrated  in 
the  Pentateuch.  He  taught  that  God  created  man  “  male  and 
female”  that  God  spoke  the  words  contained  in  Gen.  ii.  24;^ 

^  Matt.  V.  18;  Luke  xvi.  17.  ^  Luke  xviii.  31-33;  John  xvi.  32. 

®  Matt,  xxvii.  46;  John  xix.  28;  Luke  xxiii.  46. 

*  Gen.  i.  27;  Matt.  xix.  4.  *  Matt.  xix.  5. 
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that  the  devil  was  a  murderer  and  liar  from  the  beginning;^ 
that  Abel  was  a  righteous  man,  a  prophet,  his  blood  was 
shed;^  that  the  Flood  was  a  historical  event  and  destroyed 
all  but  those  in  the  ark.^  He  taught  that  Abraham  liv^ed, 
and  his  descendants  were  still  on  the  earth;  that  Abraham 
saw  Christ’s  day  and  was  glad,  and  was  a  true  servant  of 
God;^  that  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  did  liv'^e,  that  God  was 
their  God,  and  that  they  were  still  living  in  Christ’s  day;'^* 
that  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  were  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven;®  that  circumcision  was  not  “of  Moses,  but  of  the 
fathers  that  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  were  destroyed  by  “  fire 
and  brimstone  from  heaven,”  that  Lot  escaped,  but  Lot’s 
wife  was  a  warning;®  that  the  miracle  of  Jacob’s  ladder  was 
to  be  repeated  upon  the  Son  of  man.® 

The  Saviour  taught  that  God  spoke  the  words  recorded 
in  Ex.  iii.  6;^®  that  God  gave  the  manna; “  that  there  was  a 
law  of  Moses  concerning  circumcision;^^  that  God  and  Moses 
spoke  the  words  in  Ex.  xx.  12;^®  that  the  words  of  Ex.  xx. 
12-17  are  God’s  commandments;^*  that  God  and  Moses  spoke 
the  words  in  Ex.  xxi.  17;^®  that  Moses  gave  them  the  law;^® 
that  Moses  gave  the  law  of  the  leper  that  the  second  great¬ 
est  command  of  God  is  in  Lev.  xix.  18;^®  that  the  law  against 

^  Gen.  iii.  4,  5;  John  viii.  44. 

*  Gen.  iv.  8,  10;  Luke  xi.  51;  Matt,  xxiii.  35. 

*  Gen.  vi-ix;  Matt.  xxiv.  38;  Luke  xvii.  26,  27. 

*  Gen.  xii.-xxv.;  John  viii.  37-58;  Luke  xiii.  i6;  xix.  9. 

®  Matt.  xxii.  32;  Mark  xii.  26;  Luke  xx.  37. 

*  Matt.  viii.  ii;  Luke  xiii.  28;  xvi.  22-31. 

^  Gen.  xvii.  10  f.;  John  vii.  22. 

*  Gen.  xix.  24-26;  Matt.  x.  15;  xi.  23,  24;  Luke  x.  12;  xvii.  29,  31,  32. 

*  Gen.  xxviii.  12;  John  i.  51. 

Matt.  xxii.  31,  32;  Mark  xii.  26;  Luke  xx.  37. 

Ex.  xvi.  4,  15;  John  vi.  32.  **  Ex.  xvi.  23-30;  John  vii.  22,  23. 

Matt.  XV.  4;  Mark  vii.  10. 

Matt.  xix.  18,  19;  Mark  x.  19;  Luke  xviii.  20. 

Matt.  XV.  4;  Mark  vii.  10.  Ex.  xx.ff.;  John  vii.  19. 

Lev.  xiv.  2;  Matt.  viii.  4;  Mark  i.  44;  Luke  v.  14. 

Matt.  xxii.  39;  Mark  xii.  21;  Luke  x.  27. 
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eating  the  showbreacl  was  imperative  in  David’s  day;^  that 
the  fathers  of  the  Jews  died  in  the  wilderness that  Moses 
lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness;®  that  the  greatest  of 
God’s  commands  is  found  in  Deut.  vi.  4,  5;^  that  words  that 
“proceeded  out  of  the  mouth  of  God”  are  found  in  Deut. 
vi.  13,  16;  viii.  3;®  that  Moses  wrote  the  law  contained  in 
Deut.  xxiv.  1.® 

Christ’s  quotations  are  from  all  the  so-called  documents 
of  the  Pentateuch. 

From  the  so-called  Priest  Code  (“P”)  he  quotes:  Gen. 
i.  27;  vii.  7,  13;  xvii.  10;  Ex.  xvi.  15,  23-30;  Lev.  xiv.  2; 
xix.  18;  xxiv.  5-9;  Num.  xxviii.  9,  10;  xxxv.  30. 

From“J”:  Gen.ii.24;  iii.4,5;  iv.  8,  10;  vi.-ix.;  xii.- 
XXV.;  xi.x.  24-26;  P!x.  .xvi.  4,  23-30. 

F'rom“E”:  Gen.  xxviii.  12;  Ex.iii.6;  xx.  12-17; 

17;  Num.  xxi.  8,  9. 

P'rom  “D,”  “D^,”or  “D®”:  Deut.  vi.  4,  5,  13,  16;  viii.  3; 
xvii.  6;  xix.  15;  x.xiv.  i. 

Christ  makes  no  distinction  in  the  validity  of  these  pas¬ 
sages.  The  greatest  of  all  God’s  commandments  is  found  by 
Christ  in  “D^.^”  or“D®.^”  The  second,  “like  unto  it,”  is 
found  by  Christ  in  the  “  Priest  Code.”  Christ  says  that  God 
spoke  the  words  of  Gen.  ii.  24  in  “J,”  and  God  spoke  the 
words  in  Ex.  iii.  6,  and  God  gave  the  commandments  in  Ex. 
XX.  12-17  if'  “  E.” 

What  is  called  in  some  quarters  the  “higher  criticism” 
of  the  Old  Testament,  by  others,  “scientific  criticism,”  “his¬ 
torical  criticism,”  “modern  criticism,”  has  taken  possession 
of  all  the  holders  of  chairs  in  Old  Testament  literature  in  the 
Protestant  universities  of  Europe,  of  many  similar  teachers  in 

^  Lev.  xxiv.  q;  Matt.  xii.  4. 

®  Num,  xiv.  29,  32;  Deut.  ii.  14;  John  vi.  49,  58. 

•  Num.  xxi.  8,  9:  John  iii.  14,  15.  *  Matt.  xxii.  37;  Mark  xii.  29, 30. 

®  Matt.  iv.  4-10;  Luke  iv.  4-12.  *  Mark  x.  5;  Matt.  v.  31;  xix.  8. 
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England,  and  of  some  few  in  America.  This  criticism  and 
its  results  are  commended  to  Christians,  as  the  highest  result 
of  modern  biblical  science,  on  the  strength  of  this  accord  in 
Europe,  and  the  speedy  acceptance  of  these  results  by  all 
enlightened  and  aggressive  Christians  is  firmly  prophesied. 
Each  herald  of  this  coming  “scientific  position”  towards  the 
Eible,  gives  us  his  own  version  of  what  this  criticism  means 
and  what  are  its  results.  But  if  we  are  not  to  be  dazed  by  mis¬ 
leading  names,  but  would  know  accurately  what  are  the  re¬ 
sults  of  this  criticism,  what  it  really  means,  we  Inust  ask  the 
leaders,  men  who  know  what  they  mean  and  mean  what  they 
say;  who  strive  to  be  consistent  with  themselves  and  do  not 
cry  out,  when  their  own  words  are  quoted  by  fair  opponents, 
that  they  are  misunderstood.  These  men  speak  so  plainly 
that  there  is  no  possibility  of  a  fair-minded  man  misunder¬ 
standing  them.  What  do  all  these  leaders  agree  is  the  result 
of  their  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament.^ 

Want  of  space  compels  that  the  answer  be  given  as  to 
only  one  of  the  so-called  documents  of  the  Pentateuch.  That 
document  shall  be  the  Priest  Code,^  because  it  is  the  very 
heart  of  the  Pentateuch,  covering  its  history  in  great  part  and 
all  of  its  legislation, as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  synopsis^ 
of  that  code  given  by  Cornill,  which,  with  minor  variations, 
agrees  with  the  synopsis  of  other  writers: — 


Gen.  i.  i-ii.  4a. 

V.  1-21,  22*,  23,  24*,  25-27, 
28*,  30-32. 

vi.  9-22. 

vii.  6,  II,  i3-i6a,  17a*,  18-21, 
23b?  24. 

viii.  i-2a,  3b-5,  13a,  14-19. 

ix.  1-17,  28,  29. 

X.  1-7,  20,  22-23,  31.  32. 
xi.  10-27,  31,  32. 


Gen.  xii.  4b,  5. 

xiii.  6,  I  ib,  12a. 

xvi.  la,  3,  15,  16. 

xvii.  1-27. 
xix.  29. 

xxi.  ib,  2b-5. 
xxiii.  1-20. 

XXV.  7-1  la,  12-17,  iQf  20,  26b. 
xxvi.  34,  35. 
xxviii.  1-9. 


1  P  is  used  to  designate  the  Priest  Code  in  the  following  pages. 
‘•1  a,  b,  =  the  verse  before  or  after  the  athnach. 

*  =  worked  over, 
t  =  belongs  essentially  to  P. 
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Gen.  xxix.  24,  28b,  29. 

XXX.  22a. 
xxxi.  18*. 
xxxiii.  i8a*. 

XXXV.  6a,  9-13,  15,  226-29. 
xxxvi.  I,  56-8,  40-43. 
xxxvii.  I,  2a. 

Exod.  i.  1-5,  7*,  13,  14*. 
ii.  23*  ^4.  25. 

vi. t  1-30. 

vii.  1-13,  19,  20a*,  2ib,  22. 

viii.  1-3,  lia-15. 

ix.  8-12. 

xi.  9,  10. 

xii.  1-20,  28,  37*  43-51* 

xiii.  I,  2. 

xiv.  1-4,8,96,  lob,  15*,  16- 
18,  2i-23t.  26,  27a,  28*,  29. 


Gen.  xli.  46-48? 

xlvi.  6,  7,  8-27? 
xlvii.  5,6a.  LXX  7-1 1,27b, 
28. 

xlviii.  3-6. 

xlix.  la,  286-32,  33t. 

1.  12,  13. 

Exod.  xvi.  1-3,  6,  7,  9-i8t,  19*,  20, 
22a-24,  32-35a. 
xvii.  la. 
xix.  I*?,  2a. 
xxiv.  I5b-i8a. 

XXV.  i.-xxxi.  i8a. 
xxxiv.  29-35? 

XXXV.  i-xl.  38. 


Lev.  i.  i-xxvii.  34  [i.  e.,  the  whole  book]. 

Num.  i.  i-x.  28.  Num.  xvii.  i.-xx.  13!,  22*,  23-29, 

xiii.  I-I7a,  21,  25,26a*,  32*.  xxi.  10,  ii*. 

xiv.  la,  2*,  3,  4?  5-7,  10,  26-  xxii.  i. 

38t.  XXV.  6-xxxi.  54. 

XV.  1-41.  xxxii.  i-5t,  i6-32t. 

xvi.t  1-35.  xxxiii.  1-49?  50-xxxvi.  13. 


Our  authorities  shall  be  Kuenen,  Wellhausen,  Dillmann, 
Reuss,  Stacie, Cornill,  Holzinger,  Smend,  Piepenbring,  Riehm, 
Kittel,  Schultz,  Westphal,  Konig,  Marti.  No  one,  I  think, 
who  knows  the  history  of  this  criticism  will  deny  that  these 
men  have  been,  and  are,  its  eminent  and  learned  leaders. 
What  they  say  of  the  Priest  Code  is  certainly  the  voice  of 
that  criticism.  Only  a  small  fraction  of  their  statements  can 
be  quoted. 

The  greatest  of  all  these  critics,  Kuenen,  shall  answer 
first,  and  give  an  explanation  of  constantly  recurring  terms, ^ 
“We  shall  use  the  word  legend  .  .  .  for  every  narrative 
which  is  not  trustworthy,  but  is  nevertheless  given  us  as  his- 

^  The  Bible  for  Learners.  By  Oort,  Hooykaas  and  Kuenen,  Boston, 
1878,  p.  8. 
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tory.  By  this  trait  it  is  distinguished  from  the  fable,  the 
hearers  or  readers  of  which  are  warned  beforehand,  as  it  were, 
that  the  story  is  invented.  In  this  sense  the  legend  includes 
the  myth.  .  .  .  As  a  rule  the  words  legend  and  myth  as  well 
as  saga  are  used  for  one  another,  and  in  a  different  way  by 
almost  every  writer  on  this  subject.”^ 

On  P,  “The  Bible  for  Learners”  says,  p.  36,  of  Gen.  i. 
1-31,  “This  legend”;  p.  64,  of  Gen.  v.,  “Invented  by  the 
writer  himself”;  p.  65,  “We  can  no  longer  accept  his  state¬ 
ments  as  true”;  p.  76,  of  the  Flood,  “We  cannot  give  any 
high  position  to  the  legend  itself”;  p.  242,  “Legend  plays  a 
greater  part  than  history  itself  in  the  accounts  we  possess  of 
him  ”  [Moses] ;  p.  5,  “  In  the  eyes  of  the  writers  [of  the  whole 
Bible]  everything  was  subordinate  to  their  object,  so  that 
they  often  sacrificed  what  we  consider  very  important  inter¬ 
ests  to  it,  historical  truth,  for  example.  As  a  rule  they  con¬ 
cerned  themselves  very  little  with  the  question  whether  what 
they  narrated  really  happened  so  or  not.  .  .  .  This  is  why 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  so  full  of  legends.” 

Kukxkn,  Ifexateneh,  1886: — 

P.  173,  “Of  the  e.xamples,  by  which  previously  the  un- 
historical  character  of  the  Hexateuch  was  proved,  those 
which  speak  most  strongly  are  now  seen  to  be  derived  from 
P.”  “  It  is  in  P  that  the  absolutely  unhistorical  represen¬ 

tation  of  Israel’s  settlement  in  the  Trans-jordanic  district  and 
of  the  division  o^  Canaan  by  lot  is  most  fully  developed.” 
“  He  [P]  shows  little  care  for  the  reality,  and  subordinates  his- 

^  “  Dr.  Oort  is  responsible  for  the  portion  which  deals  with  the  Old 
Testament;  but  his  work  has  always  been  submitted,  before  publication, 
to  the  careful  examination  of  Dr.  Hooykaas,  and  Ur.  Kuenen.  By  this 
means  the  chance  of  any  inaccuracies  finding  their  way  into  the  book 
has  been  made  as  small  as  possible.” — Translator’s  Preface. 

“  He  (Kuenen]  had  also  a  share  in  the  composition  of  ‘The  Bible  for 
Learners,’  a  wt)rk  which,  though  all  its  positions  are  not  to  be  com¬ 
mended,  gives  the  biblical  history  and  literature  in  general  accordance 
with  modern  critical  results,  in  a  very  striking  and  attractive  way.” — Toy, 
The  New  World,  March  1892,  p.  80. 
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torical  probability  to  considerations  of  quite  another  order”; 
p.  43,  “The  Exodus,  the  wandering,  the  passage  of  the  Jor¬ 
dan,  and  the  settlement  in  Canaan,  as  they  are  described  in 
the  Hexateuch,  are  simply  impossible”;  p.  46,  “The  repre¬ 
sentation  of  all  this  [the  Exodus]  in  the  Hexateuch  is  ab¬ 
surd”;  p.  192,  “The  representation  of  the  Mosaic  times  and 
of  the  settlement  in  Canaan  which  the  Hexateuch  gives  us 
is,  as  a  whole,  contradicted  by  the  veritable  history”;  p,  295, 
“  Fictitious  genealogies  .  .  .  the  priestly  lawgiver  sought  his 
end  by  the  employment  of  similar  means”;  p.  301,  “P’s 
genealogies  are  as  unhistorical  and  artificial  as  those  of  the 
chronicler”;  p.  478  [Onderzoek],  “The  historico-legislative 
fable  of  P.” 

KNAPPt:RT,  The  Religion  of  Israel}  Roberts,  Boston, 
1878:— 

P.  21,  “The  great  majority  of  the  writers  of  the  Old 
Testament  have  no  other  source  of  information  than  simple 
tradition.”  “Narratives  of  this  sort  are  called  sagas  or  le¬ 
gends”;  p.  22,  “When  a  prophet  or  priest  related  something 
about  bygone  tfmes  ...  he  never  hesitated  to  modify  what 
he  knew  of  the  past,  and  he  did  not  think  twice  about  touch¬ 
ing  it  up  from  his  own  imagination,  simply  that  it  might  be 
more  conducive  to  the  end  he  had  in  view  and  chime  in  bet¬ 
ter  with  his  opinion.  .  .  .  Our  own  notions. of  honor  and 
good  faith  would  never  permit  all  this”;  p.  25,  “The  Old 
Testament  is  rich  alike  in  legends  and  myths.  We  may  take 
as  examples  the  stories  of  the  first  human  pair,  the  Fall,  Cain 
and  Abel,  thd19eluge,  the  tower  of  Babel,  God’s  appearance 
to  Abraham,  and  Jacob’s  wrestling.  These  stories  have  no 
historical  foundation  whatever”;  p.  27,  “Israel  .  .  .  con¬ 
structed  myths  and  gave  play  to  its  imagination  about  the 
creation  of  the  universe  .  .  .  others  were  invented  by  the 

*  “  An  abridged  statement  of  the  views  of  Kuenen  and  others  of  the 
latest  school  of  Old  Testament  criticism.” — Toy,  Hist,  of  Rel.  of  Israel, 
1882,  p.  22. 
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authors  themselves”;  p.  41,  “Of  the  circumstances  which 
may  have  accompanied  the  Exodus  we  have  no  knowledge 
whatever”;  p.  51,  “The  description  given  of  both  these  [Ark 
and  Tabernacle]  in  the  Pentateuch  is  utterly  incorrect”;  p. 
187,  “Some  events,  elsewhere  recorded  [in  P],  are  touched 
up  in  the  priestly  spirit,  and  others  are  entirely  invented.” 
“It  does  not  trouble  our  author  in  the  least  that  he  is  here 
utterly  at  variance  with  history”;  p.  160,  “Writing  in  the 
name  of  some  celebrated  character  of  antiquity  is  not,  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  notions,  a  moral  proceeding.” 

Wellhausen,  Hist,  of  Israel,  1878: — 

P.  38,“ Totally  transforms  the  past”;  p.  40,  it  transforms 
the  past  after  the  pattern  of  itself”;  p.  169,  “it  dresses  itself 
up  in  archaistic  fashion  ” ;  p.  4 1 ,  “  The  historical  sphere  created 
out  of  its  own  premises  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in  actual  his¬ 
tory”;  p.  170,  “It  is  full  of  historical  fictions”;  p.  438,  “a 
fictitious  product”;  p.  333,  “the  audacity  of  its  numbers  is 
not  proportioned  to  their  trustworthiness”;  p.  334,  “all  con¬ 
fidence  in  it  is  lost”;  p.  331,  “it  is  hard  to  give  an  idea  of 
its  pedantry”;  “its  incredible  insipidity”;  p.  332,  “it  reaches 
the  acme  of  its  dearth  of  ideas  in  Num.  vii.”;  pp.  339-342. 
all  these  characteristics  are  shown  in  Gen.  i.  i-ii.  4,  where  it 
reveals  “its  horrid  scheming,”  “its  insipid  contemplation  of 
nature”;  p.  336,  “  indescribable  pedantry  of  language  accom¬ 
panies  the  intellectual  pedantry.” 

Hist,  of  Israel,  Black,  Edinburgh,  1885: — 

P.  39,  “The  historical  sphere,  created  by  itself,  is  no¬ 
where  to  be  found  within  actual  history.  Thus  it  holds  itself 
in  the  air  by  its  own  waistband.”  “The  tabernacle  rests  on 
a  historical  fiction.  In  truth,  it  is  proved”;  p.  342,  “The 
dislocation  of  the  narrative  by  these  monstrous  growths  of 
legislative  matter  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  the  editor;  it  is  the 
•work  of  the  unedited  Priest  Code  itself,  and  is  certainly  intol¬ 
erable”;  p.  347,  Lifeless  itself,  it  [P]  has  driven  the  life  out 
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of  Moses  and  out  of  the  people,  nay,  out  of  the  very  Deity.” 

,  Numbers  .^Joshua , and  Deuteronomy  y  1886: — 

P.  595,  The  Hexateuch  is  not  “an  authentic  picture  of 
the  legislation  of  Moses”;  p.  650,  “Where  he  had  no  his¬ 
torical  accounts  he  sketches  freely  an  imaginary  picture,  e.  g., 
Noah’s  ark,  course  of  the  Flood,  tabernacle  (after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  a  movable  holy  tent,  richly  furnished),  the  order  of  the 
camp  and  march  (in  geometrical  divisions  .  .  .  ),  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  boundaries  of  the  tribes  by  lot  under  Joshua, 
the  numbers  of  each  tribe  in  Moses’  day,  the  quantity  of 
manna  that  fell,  etc.”  “They  are  not  to  be  taken  histor¬ 
ically”;  p.  655,  “The  oral  saga  within  which  falls  all  the  his¬ 
tory  given  by  P”;  “Pknew  and  used  the  North-Israelite 
book  of  sagas.” 

Genesis,  1892: — 

P.  2,  Gen.  i.  1-3 1,  “not  the  result  of  a  prophetic  vis¬ 
ion”;  p.  13,  “no  historical  reality  in  the  physical  develop¬ 
ment.” 

Reuss, .  .  .  of  the  Old  Test.,  r88i: — 

P.  465,  “  For  the  author  [P]  the  chief  matter  was  not  re¬ 
ligion  and  morals,  but  the  altar  and  its  servants.”  “  Instead  of 
purity  of  heart,  purity  of  the  skin  and  of  plates  is  the  more 
important”;  p.  467,  “History  ...  is  created  by  fantasy  [in 
P]  and  according  to  a  preconceived  theory.”  “  A  bald  fic¬ 
tion  is  the  tabernacle,  the  camp  and  the  arranged  parade 
march  in  the  desert,  the  large  numbers  of  the  pretended  cen¬ 
sus  .  .  .  and  many  other  things  that  exceed  by  far  the  old 
sagas,  and  are  really  not  sagas  of  the  early  days  but  dreams 
of  an  impoverished  generation.” 

Stade,  Hist,  of  People  of  Israel,  1887: — 

P.  17,  “P* .  .  .  presents  a  working  over  of  the  old  saga 
material”;  p.  62,  “the  saga  material  of  P”;  p.  71,  “this  sec¬ 
tion  contradicts  all  we  know  of  Hebrew  antiquity.  Its  ideas 
agree  with  those  of  the  author  of  P.” 
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CORNILL,  Introd.  to  O.  T.,  1891: — 

P.  67,  “We  have  in  P  less  the  work  of  a  single  individ¬ 
ual  than  of  a  whole  school,  and  that  this  school  arose  in  Baby¬ 
lonia  is  not  chance”;  p.  56,  P  contains  “contradictions  and 
inconceivable  things”;  p.  57,  “  Num.  xxvi.  .  .  .  a  genealogy 
dressed  up  with  additions  after  the  manner  of  Chronicles”; 
(p.  272,  “All  historical  value  must  be  denied  tohim”;p.  275, 
“A  narrator  whose  untrustworthiness  is  proved,”  i.  e.,  chron¬ 
icler);  p.  58,  “An  action  puzzled  out  theoretically  and  a  me¬ 
chanical  spinning  out  of  the  idea  of  sacrifice”;  p.  59,  “Num. 
xvi.  .  .  .  a  transformation  with  a  purpose”;  p.  63,  “  The  tab¬ 
ernacle  ...  is  merely  a  carrying  back  of  the  Deuteronomic 
central  sanctuary,  that  is,  the  temple  of  Solomon,  into  the 
time  of  Moses,  after  it  had  been  made  movable  through  a 
waste  of  wit  not  to  be  despised”;  p.  272,  “The  old  histori¬ 
cal  books  and  the  Pentateuch  exclude  each  the  other.  Either 
the  representation  of  the  historical  books  is  true,  and  then 
the  Pentateuch  cannot  be  the  foundation  of  Mosaism  and  of 
the  religion  of  Israel;  or,  the  Pentateuchal  laws  are  from 
Moses,  and  then  the  representation  of  the  historical  books 
cannot  be  true.” 

Holzinger,  Introd.  to  Ifexateuch,  1893: — 

P.  361,  P  is  “a  learned  treatment  of  the  saga  material”; 
p.  362,  “the  fiction  of  antiquity  is  not  entirely  carried  out”; 
p.  368,  “bald  pedantic  learning”;  p.  371,  “the  most  num¬ 
erous  and  worst  impossibilities  in  the  Hexateuch  are  from 
this  source”;  “the  whole  chronology  of  the  earliest  historj'- 
is  worthless”;  p.  374,  “its  name-lists  are  bare-faced  inven¬ 
tions  ” ;  p.  38 1 ,  “  gross,  sheer  mechanically  enlarged  miracles  ” ; 
P-  389,“  its  historical  presuppositions  of  the  givnng  of  the  law 
are  whimsies  that  force  a  smile”;  p.  494,  “the  old  idea  of  in¬ 
spiration  is  impossible  with  Graf’s  [i.  e.,  this]  hypothesis.” 

This  criticism  has  also  brought  forth  two  volumes  of 
History  of  Old  Testament  religion  or  Old  Testament  theol¬ 
ogy.  and  we  will  hear  their  decision  on  P. 
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Smend,  Hist,  of  O.  T.  Religion,  1893: — 

P.  70,  “  That  representation  [priests,  worship,  ritual]  of 
P  is  a  very  transparent  fiction”;  p.  71,  “the  false  history  of 
that  representation  is  very  plain”;  “it  seems  almost  a  silly 
trick  when  P  makes  the  Sabbath  a  duty  because  God  rested 
on  that  day”;  p.  86,  “prophetic  inspiration,  in  the  Hebrew 
idea,  did  not  mean  anything  peculiar”;  p.  140,  “the  Israel¬ 
ites  received  the  Sabbath  from  the  Canaanites”;  p.  12,  “The 
narratives  of  Genesis  are  wholly  saga”;  p.  13,  “the  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  Pent,  proves  itself  not  historical”;  “the  law- 
giver  of  the  Pent,  certainly  was  not  Moses.  .  .  .  The  narra¬ 
tion  of  the  time  of  Moses  is  saga  ” ;  p.  457,  “  A  heathen  myth 
is  the  substance  of  Gen.  i.,  a  product  of  Babylonian  science”; 
p.  138,  “the  want  of  truth  in  the  sagas  about  worship  in 
Genesis  is  patent”;  p.  98,  “thef  lifeof  Abraham  is  unthink¬ 
able  .  .  .  and  false  .  .  .”;  p.  300,  there  was  no  covenant 
of  God  with  Abraham.  That  was  the  invention  of  a  later 
age  and  dated  back.” 

PlEPENBRiXG,  Theology  of  the  O.  T.,  New  York,  1893: — 

P.  133,  “It  represents  God  as  the  author  of  moral  evil”; 
p.  283,  “Those  who  consider  this  narrative  [P]  with  histor¬ 
ical  discrimination  can  see  in  it  only  a  fiction”;  p.  288,  “he 
[P]  helped  to  stifle  religious  life  in  forms  and  led  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  Israel  into  a  wrong  path”;  p.  313,  the  author  a 
“Levitical  theorist”;  p.  319,  By  P  “formalism  and  legalism 
.  .  .  got  the  upper  hand  and  with  it  the  claim  to  self-right¬ 
eousness.” 

According  to  these  writers,  philologists  and  theologians, 
P,  the  heart  of  the  Pentateuch,  is  legend,  myth,  saga,  tradi¬ 
tion,  and  not  trustworthy  ( ^^laubioiirdig,  worthy  of  belief); 
a  proved  historical  fiction,  bald,  transparent  fiction,  artifice, 
fantasy,  false  history,  whimsies  that  force  a  smile,  absurd, 
impossible,  intolerable,  contradictory  and  inconceivable,  silly 
trick,  unthinkable  and  false,  bare-faced  inventions,  worthless, 
indescribable  pedantry  of  language  and  thought,  incredible 
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insipidity,  stifles  religious  life,  teaches  self-righteousness, 
makes  God  the  author  of  moral  evil,  driven  the  life  out  of 
God,  not  true,  its  writers  sacrificed  truth  intentionally,  all  con¬ 
fidence  in  it  is  lost,  not  a  moral  proceeding. 

Of  course  these  writers  never  so  contradict  themselves 
as  to  imply  that  what  they  recognize  as  God  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  composition  of  such  a  document  as  they  assert 
the  Priest  Code  to  be.  According  to  their  united  testimony, 
man,  and  man  alone,  out  of  his  own  mind,  created,  evolved, 
invented  the  God  of  the  Priest  Code. 

VVe  have  hitherto  taken  the  witness  of  writers  who  never 
in  any  way  in  their  writings  acknowledge  the  supernatural. 
But  now  we  will  take  the  witness  of  writers  who  claim  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  supernatural. 

RiEHM,  Introd.  to  O.  7'.,  1889: — 

Vol.  i.  p.  339,  “Not  only  did  they  [the  authors  of  the 
Pentateuch]  compose  the  speeches  of  the  actors,  as  freely  as 
Thucydides  or  Livy,  but  they  also  gave  themselves  to  more 
or  less  free  reconstruction  of  the  popular  tradition”;  p.  340, 
“In  the  earliest  history  we  find  ourselves  on  the  ground  of 
sacred  saga”;  “  Pdther  this  history  must  have  been  given  to 
the  narrators  by  revelation,  or  by  historical  archives  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  popular  saga.  Neither  is  the  fact”;  “thus  it  is 
a  priori  probable  that  these  narratives  were  taken  from  the 
popular  saga.  Their  peculiar  character  makes  on  the  un¬ 
prejudiced  mind  the  clear  impression  that  they  are  not  history 
but  saga.” 

Kittel,  I  fist,  of  the  Hebrews^  1888: — 

P.  I  5  I,  “None  of  them  [documents  of  Genesis]  can  be 
used  as  archives  in  the  sense  of  a  source  of  history  giving  ex¬ 
clusively  historical  facts”;  p.  153,  “to  accord  historical  char¬ 
acter  to  the  words  of  Genesis,  or  to  one  of  its  sources,  would 
be  contrary  to  the  form  of  narrative”;  p.  215,  “The  detailed 
account  b)'  P  of  a  costly  tabernacle  cannot  well  be  historical.” 
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Schultz,  O.  T.  ThcoL,  Edinburp^h,  1892: — 

Vol,  i.  p.  62,  “No  original  authorities  for  the  period 
before  Moses  have  come  down  to  us.  We  can  do  nothing 
more  than  draw  inferences  from  the  national  legends  we  have, 
and  from  any  fragments  of  myth  and  of  ancient  customs  that 
remain”;  p.  73,  “The  work  of  a  priest  who,  undeterred  by 
the  existence  of  sanctuaries  in  Israel,  has  presented  us  with 
his  ideal  of  sacred  customs  in  the  form  of  a  history”;  p.  132, 
“  For  the  latest  writers  of  the  Pentateuch  it  was  an  accepted 
fact  that  all  the  religious  knowledge  and  all  the  sacred  insti¬ 
tutions  of  Israel  that  were  in  actual  existence  down  to  the 
time  of  Ezra,  had  been  received  from  God  by  Moses.  .  .  . 
This  view  is  not  that  of  Israel’s  early  reminiscences,  and  no 
historical  inquirer  of  the  present  day  will  advocate  it.” 

Westphal,  Rei'ue  Chreiienne,  1892: — 

P,  430,  “It  [P]  could  not  engender  and  maintain  in 
the  soul  individual  piety,  the  need  of  pardon  and  conversion, 
personal  communion  with  God,  which  is  the  very  foundation 
of  revealed  religion.  [Hence  certainly  not  from  God.]  With 
its  ceremonies  and  its  casuistry,  its  confusion  of  the  spiritual 
with  the  temporal,  of  the  church  with  the  nation,  its  obedi¬ 
ence  to  priests  and  its  tendency  to  hold  as  righteous  him  who 
conformed  to  the  demands  of  the  ritual,  it  ran  the  risk  of 
leading  astray  and  of  materializing  religious  thought,  of  tak¬ 
ing  the  form  for  the  essence,  and  of  encouraging  the  growth 
of  the  two  great  adversaries  of  revelation,  pride  and  fanat¬ 
icism.”  “The  day  when  clericalism  [P]  was  organized  the 
fall  commenced.”  “The  prayer  of  the  Pharisee  ...  is  the 
prayer  of  the  self-righteous,”  i.  e.,  the  necessary  effect  of  P. 

Konig,  Introd.  to  O.  T.,  1893: — 

P.  228,  “  In  this  division  of  the  Pentateuch  [P]  older 
materials  reached  their  present  extension  only  after  a  long 
process  of  tradition.” 
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Marti,  Influence  of  the  Results  of  the  Latest  O.  T.  In¬ 
vestigations,  1894: — 

P.  48,  “The  tenet  of  inspiration  ...  is  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  discarded  when  it  is  recognized  how  the  several  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  arose.” 

The.se  writers  who  believe  in  the  supernatural  tell  us 
that  the  Priest  Code,  which  professes  to  be  nothing  but  a  his¬ 
tory,  is  not  history  or  historical,  but  saga,  legend,  myth  and 
tradition;  it  was  not,  as  it  professes  to  have  been,  revealed 
by  God  to  Moses,  for  it  is  nothing  but  an  ideal  sketch,  op¬ 
posed  to  patent  facts,  in  the  form  of  history,  written  by  a 
priest  a  thousand  years  after  Moses,  and  in  its  teachings  it 
is  contrary  to  the  foundation  of  revealed  religion;  it  was 
neither  founded  on  archives  nor  given  by  inspiration. 

There  is  another  point  on  which  both  sides  of  these 
critics  agree.  The  narrative  of  the  fall'  of  man  in  Eden  is 
pure  legend,  myth,  saga,  and  not  worthy  of  belief;  but  the 
historical  fall  of  man  was  in  the  composition  and  introduc¬ 
tion  of  P.^ 

What  these  critics  say  of  P,  as  to  its  being  myth,  saga, 
legend,  they  say  with  greater  emphasis  of  the  other  so-called 
documents  of  the  Pentateuch,  “J,”  “  E,”  and  of  “D,”  “  D^,” 
“  D^,”  whose  history  is  taken  from  “J”  and  whose  reported 
speeches  of  Moses  are  pure  fiction.  As  fair  and  honest  men 
they  go  further.  They  tell  us,  what  we  can  easily  prove  for 
ourselves,  that  all  the  other  writers  of  the  Old  Testament, 
historians,  prophets,  and  psalmists,  believed  and  taught  the 
same  history  we  find  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  thus  we  can 
measure  the  worth  of  their  testimony,  since  that  history  is 
false  and  incredible.^ 

The  teaching  of  Christ  and  the  teaching  of  these  critics 
concerning  the  Old  Testament  are  plainly  put  before  intelli¬ 
gent  readers.  The  facts  on  both  sides  are  clear  and  unmis- 

*  Piepenbring,  p.  288ff;  Westphal  /.  c\,  and  all  the  others  quoted. 

*  Smend,  p.  66;  Schultz,  p.  132,  etc. 
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takable.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  works  of 
Kuenen  know  that  I  can  appeal  with  entire  confidence  to  his 
numerous  statements  for  his  agreement  in  the  absolute  con¬ 
tradiction  here  set  forth  between  the  teaching  of  Christ  and 
the  teaching  of  this  criticism;  and  that  it  is  simply  impossi¬ 
ble  to  follow  Christ’s  teaching  as  contained  in  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  and  receive  this  criticism.  Kuenen  never  obscured 
that  issue.  He  asserts  that  it  is  possible  to  save  the  char¬ 
acter  of  Christ  as  an  honest  and  intelligent  teacher  only  by 
refusing  to  receive  the  New  Testament  account  of  him  as  any¬ 
thing  more  than  myth  or  legend. 

It  is  not  possible  on  any  theory  to  avoid  the  real  issue. 
If  this  criticism  is  true,  Christ  was  the  greatest  of  false 
prophets  and  deceivers.  If  Christ  taught  God’s  truth,  this 
criticism  is  absolutely  false. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

SOCIOLOGICAL  NOTES. 

OUR  CREED. 

As  the  author  of  these  notes  is  a  stranger  to  the  readers  of  the  Bib¬ 
liotheca  Sacra,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  a  short  statement  of  his  creed 
in  sociological  matters.  The  first  article  in  this  number  will  reveal  it 
more  or  less  clearly,  but  a  few  points  may  be  stated  more  explicitly.  He 
believes  in  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  product  than  at  present 
prevails,  but  he  emphatically  denies  that  the  best  way  to  secure  it  is  by 
revolution.  The  world  is  growing  better  and  not  worse.  Improvement 
can  and  will  come  along  the  lines  anticipated  by  our  best  economic  writ¬ 
ers.  Monopolies  and  trusts  must  go;  patent  laws  must  be  so  amended 
as  to  prevent  the  object  for  which  patents  are  granted  from  being  sub¬ 
verted  to  monopoly  interests;  natural  monopolies,  or  non-competitive 
industries,  must  be  gradually  assumed  by  the  state  and  run  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  people;  a  graduated  tax  must  be  levied  upon  property  left  by 
will,  so  as  to  encourage  benevolence  and  wider  bequests.  The  unjust  and 
unequal  mounds  of  property  will  be  dissipated  by  time,  as  the  newness 
of  the  country  and  the  infancy  of  our  industries  have  largely  been  the 
occasion  of  them.  The  writer  believes  earnestly  and  sincerely  in  every 
effort  that  is  wfse  and  lawful,  made  in  this  day,  to  uplift  the  downtrod¬ 
den  and  discouraged.  He  welcomes  the  Institutional  Church ;  the 
Settlement  plans  so  nobly  carried  out  by  Jane  Addams  and  others.  He 
believes  in  that  true  friendship  for  humanity  that  aids  by  demanding 
respect  for  law  and  property  rights,  and  also  by  genuine  assistance  in 
time  of  need. 

For  labor  organizations  that  are  formed  for  all  lawful  purposes  the 
writer  has  only  the  warmest  words  of  encouragement  and  sympathy;  but 
whenever  any  use  violence  and  defy  established  authority  he  would  en¬ 
force  the  law  first  and  offer  assistance  afterward. 

For  those  earnest  and  well-meaning  clergymen  and  newspapers  that 
are  abusing  the  churches  for  their  failure  to  solve  quickly  the  vexatious 
problems  of  to-day,  the  writer  has  the  same  feelings  that  he  has  for  the 
ignorant  who  use  violent  means  to  gain  quickly  their  ends.  And  when 
such  especially,  simply  scold  and  abuse  without  giving  any  substantial 
aid  or  pointing  out  any  particulars  where  reforms  would  be  beneficial, 
the  writer  believes  their  zeal  is  not  according  to  knowledge.  The  nos¬ 
trums  for  society’s  ills  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  would  be  amus- 
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inc;  if  they  were  not  trifling  with  matters  vital  and  serious.  Some  new 
form  of  government  that  has  never  been  tried  successfully  anywhere  is 
a  common  panacea  proposed  by  well-m.eaning  but  theoretical  sentimen¬ 
talists.  A  new  form  of  taxation,  as  the  doctrines  of  George  for  example, 
or  the  manual  training  school,  which  is  a  valuable  but  partial  cure,  is 
urged  by  the  specialist. 

The  truth  is,  we  are  suffering  as  a  nation  from  unrestricted  immigra¬ 
tion  which  never  should  accompany  high  protection;  from  lack  of  ability 
on  the  part  of  our  statesmen,  who  are  too  largely  political  demagogues, 
to  cope  with  foreign  nations  in  their  financial  warfare  on  this  and  other 
silver-producing  countries;  from  the  prevailing  passion  to  accumulate 
money  to  the  neglect  of  such  important  matters  as  good  citizenship  and 
education,  which  is  characteristic  of  a  new  nation  in  its  earlier  stages  of 
development;  and  from  the  dazzling  and  misleading  effects  of  the  sud¬ 
den  and  unprecedented  material  prosperity  leading  to  a  disregard  of  the 
laws  of  economy  such  as  prevail  and  are  elements  of  strength  in  the 
older  countries.  This  prosperity  is  a  source  of  peril  although  it  has 
come  to  the  American  people  by  reason  of  their  great  inventive  skill, 
their  undaunted  courage,  their  limitless  resources,  resulting  in  abundant 
confidence  in  themselves  and  in  their  form  of  government.  Another 
cause  is  the  tendency  of  new  labor-saving  machinery  to  produce  friction 
until  labor  adjusts  itself  to  the  new  conditions.  Most  important  of  all, 
and  resulting  partly  from  all  the  other  causes,  is  the  unprecedented 
growth  of  monopolies  and  trusts  laying  their  hands  upon  the  throats  of 
the  common  people,  and  with  which,  as  yet,  our  statutes  seem  unable  to 
cope. 

For  such  a  complication  of  evils  no  single  remedy  is  sufficient,  and 
when  offered  as  such,  is  only  suggestive  of  the  quack. 

But  Christianity,  as  a  life  if  not  as  a  creed,  is  the  deepest  love, 
because  it  is  the  highest  ideal,  of  the  true  .American  heart,  and  its  pre¬ 
cepts  will  be  heard  and  followed.  We  spell  God  and  gold  nearly  the 
same,  but  God  comes  first  and  has  a  capital.  The  American  people  love 
justice  and  fair  play  and  our  great  saving  power  is  the -middle  class,  who,’ 
after  all,  are  nearest  to  God,  for  they  strive  not,  as  the  wealthy,  unduly 
for  material  wealth  and  prosperity;  nor,  as  the  lawless  and  ignorant,  for 
the  overthrow  of  established  authority  and  the  reign  of  anarchy.  The 
saloon,  demagogism,  and  ignorance  are  the  worst  foes  of  the  American 
people.  Education  and  time  will  surely  cure  all  diseases,  but  the  cause 
of  the  lowest  classes  must  find  a  warm  and  loving  heart  and  a  listening 
ear  among  the  middle  and  upper  classes.  No  reform  must  be  derided 
because  it  is  new,  nor  must  we  trust  to  old  methods  entirely  because  they 
have  done  good  duty  in  the  past  and  are  sanctified  by  age.  But  to 
destroy  without  being  able  to  build  better  is  not  Christian  or  wise. 

VOL.  LI.  NO.  204. 
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PULLMAN. 

The  statement  of  facts  given  to  the  public  by  George  M.  Pullman, 
the  president  of  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company,  was  evidently  made 
for  the  purpose  of  allaying  the  prejudices  of  the  American  people  for 
his  refusal  to  arbitrate  the  (juestion  in  dispute  with  his  employes.  The 
statement  is  evasive  and  misleading.  The  question  to  arbitrate  was  not 
really  one  of  wages,  but  was  as  to  the  truth  or  falsity  of  his  statement — 
that  he  was  losing  money  on  the  work  he  was  doing.  His  refusal  was, 
therefore,  a  confession  of  weakness.  Not  a  small  jiart  of  his  work  was 
repairs  on  cars,  for  which  he  charged  time  plus  his  profit.  On  this  he 
w'as  making  money.  Hard  times  cannot  materially  affect  repairs  on  cars. 
If  these  repairs  were  on  his  own  cars  the  dividend  declared  since  the 
dispute  arose-is  an  answer  as  to  his  ability  to  pay  fair  wages.  He  reduced 
wages  but  not  rents,  and  permitted  men  to  work  long  enough  to  pay 
their  rent.  Instances  were  in  evidence  where  less  than  twenty  cents 
came  to  men,  after  rent  was  paid,  for  the  month’s  wages,  out  of  which 
was  to  come  food  and  clothing  for  the  family.  The  slave  in  the  South 
had  better  treatment  than  that,  for  his  master  furnished  him  with  f(Ktd 
and  clothes  from  motives  of  self-interest. 

Pullman  admits  that  he  is  charging  for  rent  three  dollars  i)er  month 
per  room  for  his  tenements  which  were  built  at  wholesale  cost  on  swamp 
land  upon  which  he  is  paying  taxes  as  swamp  land  to-day. 

He  has  elsewhere  stated  that  such  a  rent  charge  nets  him  3.85  per 
cent  on  his  investment. 

This  would  assume  the  cost  of  a  six-room  tenement,  with  the  land, 
to  be  over  $5,6co.  Hut  the  architect,  or  anyone  with  the  most  limited 
experience  in  building,  know’S  the  absurdity  of  such  a  statement.  Such 
houses  cannot  cost  over  $1,000  to  build,  or  $1,500  at  the  most.  The  land 
is  worth,  even  at  enhanced  prices,  not  over  $400.  The  income  is  clearly 
seen  to  be  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent  on  the  investment.  This  estimate 
is  verified  from  the  statement  of  a  real  estate  agent  in  the  vicinity  who 
has  similar  houses  to  rent  for  two-thirds  of  Pullman’s  charges,  and  he  is 
making  not  less  than  ten  per  cent  on  his  investment. 

Pullman’s  statement  that  the  thirty-six  millions  of  capital  in  the 
Palace  Car  Company  was  all  subscribed  arid  paid  for  in  cash  at  par,  is 
equally  misleading.  What  part  of  this  thirty-six  millions  was  declared 
in  dividends?  It  is  an  old  trick  of  corporations  to  declare  a  stock  divi¬ 
dend  by  making  it  a  cash  dividend  with  privilege  of  subscribing  for  the 
stock  at  par.  These  privileges  sell  at  a  premium. 

There  is  nothing  in  Pullman’s  statement  that  is  ingenuous.  We  are 
warranted  in  believing  that  he  has  charged,  as  part  cost  of  making  cars, 
many  expenses  that  belong  to  the  running  of  sleepers  or  to  the  renting 
of  homes  such  as  rent  on  his  office  building  or  salaries  of  his  officers. 
The  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company  has  been  protected  by  patents  granted 
by  the  government;  by  the  state  militia  and  federal  troops  when  its  prop- 
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erty  was  endangered.  It  has  had  in  its  employ  a  man  who  gave  his  time 
to  legislatures;  it  has  evaded  its  taxes  in  every  way;  it  is  honeycombed 
with  favoritism  and  rings  within  rings. 

We  are  sure  that  the  treatment  of  its  employes  is  but  one  of  the 
Pullman  Company’s  failings.  It  is  high  time  the  stockholders  investi¬ 
gated  affairs.  Pullman  has  somewhere  aetjuired  a  very  low  estimate  of 
human  beings  and  of  man’s  natural  rights. 

Charity  ball  boxes  at  ^>500,  gifts  of  statues  to  the  public,  and  affirma¬ 
tions  of  integrity  are  poor  substitutes  for  justice.  The  starved  porters 
on  the  sleepers  are  turned  over  to  the  sympathies  of  the  |)ublic  for  proper 
remuneration,  when  at  the  same  nnunent  Pullman  is  charging  three 
prices  to  the  same  traveling  public  for  the  use  of  his  cars.  The  whole 
system  is  over-reaching  and  un-American  and  should  be  regulated  by 
law. 


thp:  ho.mestead  strike. 

Professor  El.  W.  Bemis,  of  the  Chicago  University,  has  printed  in 
pamphlet  form  an  article  on  Homestead  contributed  by  himself  to  the 
July  number  of  the  Journal  of  Political  Economy,  of  which  he  is  one  of 
the  editors.  It  is  an  assumed  disjiassionate  view  of  that  most  passionate 
struggle. 

Professor  Bemis  is  by  nature  and  training  one  of  our  fairest  and  best 
economic  writers  of  the  present  day — broad  in  his  sympathies,  careful 
in  his  facts,  and  fair  in  his  conclusions.  If  he  errs  at  all,  he  prefers  to 
err  in  his  sympathies  for  the  laboring  classes,  and,  in  this  respect,  he 
shows  that  spirit  of  gootl  w'ill  and  earnest  desire  to  help  the  downtrod¬ 
den  which  is  so  characteristic  of  him  as  a  Christian  scholar  and  gentle¬ 
man. 

When  the  writer  of  this  review  wrote  his  address  delivered  before 
the  Sunset  Club  at  Chicago,  the  committees  from  the  Senate  and  House 
had  not  made  their  report,  and  he  was  obliged  to  look  for  his  facts  to  the 
best  sources  he  could  find.  So  far  as  the  statement  of  facts  therein  con¬ 
tained  have  been  modified  and  corrected,  the  writer  acknowledges  to 
Professor  Bemis  his  obligations. 

The  main  facts,  however,  remain  untouched.  Professor  Bemis  ad¬ 
mits  that  the  mills  were  the  best  eejuipped  in  the  United  States,  if  not  in 
the  world;  that  this  superior  equipment,  which  was  capital’s  contribu¬ 
tion,  forced  competing  mills  to  the  wall  and  enabled  the  Carnegie  Com¬ 
pany  to  pay  higher  wages  than  any  of  its  competitors;  that  it  also  was 
enabled  by  its  superior  capital  to  build  homes  for  its  workmen  upon 
which  no  foreclosure  had  ever  occurred  ;  that  of  3,800  employes,  the 
wages  of  only  325  men  were  involved  in  that  memorable  struggle,  and 
these  men  worked  but  eight  hours  a  day,  and  that  no  wages  of  less  than 
two  dollars  per  day  were  involved.  The  reduction  in  wages  at  all,  was  in 
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pursuance  of  an  agreement  to  follow  the  market  price  of  Ilessemer  steel 
billets.  The  question  of  who  should  benefit  by  improved  machinery  was 
also  involved. 

These  workmen,  thus  situateil  and  paid,  belonged  to  an  association 
which  numbered  2\,ooo  members  which  was  clearly  a  "strike”  associa¬ 
tion.  One-third  of  its  members  were  foreigners  who  came  here  attracted 
by  high  wages  and  steady  employment. 

The  Carnegie  Conqjany  was  afraid  of  this  organization  because  of 
its  tendency  to  use  violence.  Its  theories  were  one  thing  and  its  prac¬ 
tices  another;  and  in  this  it  differs  not  a  whit  from  most  labor  organiza¬ 
tions  at  the  present  time.  The  first  great  purpose  of  a  labor  organiza¬ 
tion  is  to  hold  men’s  places  open  until  they  are  ready  to  return  if  they 
are  ordered  out  on  a  strike.  This,  to  be  successful,  involves  attacks  on 
the  natural  rights  of  man,  life,  liberty,  property,  and  reputation. 

This  was  precisely  the  case  at  Homestead.  The  lives  of  non-union 
men  were  in  danger,  and  even  the  water  they  drank  was  poisoned;  the 
property  of  the  company  was  seized;  the  men  who  wanted  to  work  were 
called  “scabs”  and  other  such  abusive  epithets,  which  is  simply  an  attack 
on  reputation;  while  the  non-union  men  were  deprived  of  liberty  in  every 
way,  being  afraid  to  go  out  of  the  works,  even  after  the  militia  patrolled 
the  streets. 

The  theory  of  most  labor  organizations  is  commendable,  but  their 
practices  are  often  vicious.  This  has  come  to  be  so  well  known  that  even 
their  leaders,  in  treating  with  employers,  covertly  threaten  violence  if 
certain  demands  are  not  complied  with.  This  is  usually  done  in  the  form 
of  a  "fear"  that  their  men  will  use  violence. 

Profess(*r  Bemis  knows  and  admits  such  an  unfortunate  state  of 
affairs  at  Homestead,  and  does  not  approve  of  it;  but  we  cannot  escape 
the  conviction  that  he  is  too  amiable  in  view  of  such  facts.  He  speaks  of 
the  “  folly  of  violence,”  but  what  of  its  wickedness!  Economic  writers 
must  not,  in  this  day,  lack  the  heroism  of  indignation  and  even  fury  at 
the  attacks  on  organized  government;  and  they  are  free  to  exercise  the 
same  qualities  toward  those  who  would  grind  the  faces  of  the  p(^)r,  but 
the  truth  must  be  spoken.  Must  we,  as  economic  writers,  become  so 
judicial  and  so  “fair”  that  we  cannot  see  whither  we  are  drifting?  Xo 
unprejudiced  person  should  write  of  Homestead  and  not  burn  wfith  indig¬ 
nation  at  the  passions  excited  and  aroused  by  the  vicious  and  depraved 
leaders  of  the  union  workmen  at  that  time.  Murder,  arson,  riot,  treason, 
insurrection— all  that  was  devilish  and  beastly  in  human  nature  found 
expression  there  at  that  time.  And  for  what?  Can  any  thinking  and 
reasonable  man  give  a  good  reason?  When  we  become  so  judicial  that 
we  cannot  define  and  abhor  crime  it  is  time  for  us  to  ask  if  Christianity 
has  any  backbone,  any  moral  tissue  or  fiber.  But  we  would  not  thus  too 
far  judge  Professor  Bemis.  He  has  made  a  careful  statement  of  facts, 
and  the  inferences  he  leaves  for  his  readers  to  draw.  So  far  as  we  are 
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concerned,  we  prefer  to  state  them  in  plain  words,  for  in  that  way  alone 
can  the  value  of  facts  be  estimated  and  understood.  In  economic  truth 
we  must  hew  to  the  line  and  let  the  chips  fall  where  they  will.  Gibbon 
was  said  to  be  intentionally  fair  in  his  treatment  of  the  fight  between  the 
lions  and  the  Christians,  but  his  sympathies  were  with  the  lions.  We 
must  be  impartial,  with  no  prejudices  for  or  against  capital  or  labor. 


COMPULSORY  ARBITRATION. 

In  the  non-competitive  industries,  or  natural  monopolies,  where  the 
public  is  virtually  the  silent  partner,  compulsory  arbitration  is  just  and 
proper,  and  laws  should  be  enacted  making  it  possible. 

Such  are  transportation  companies,  whether  on  land  or  water;  corpo¬ 
rations  controlling  the  telegraph,  telephone,  electric  light,  gas,  and  water 
works.  All  such,  whether  under  corporate  ownership  or  under  partner¬ 
ship  or  private  control,  involve  the  State  as  silent  partner,  in  the  very  na¬ 
ture  of  the  case.  This  comes  about,  not  because  the  State  has  legalized 
a  corporation,  as  in  the  conn)etitive  industries,  which  in  law  is  only  a  per¬ 
son;  but  because  the  public  granted  the  franchise,  deeding  away  valua¬ 
ble  public  rights;  because  the  natural  monopoly  can  have  no  competition, 
and  the  public  is  therefore  dependent  upon  it  in  a  peculiar  sense;  because 
the  monopoly  depends  upon  the  public  for  its  support  and  patronage; 
and  because  the  public  is  the  greater  sufferer  in  case  of  failure  or  stop¬ 
page,  being  affected  the  most  intimately  and  quickly  by  any  calamity. 
These  broad  grounds,  in  ecjuity,  give  the  public  a  voice  in  the  monopoly, 
if  for  any  reason  the  public  is  deprived  of  the  benefits  for  which  it 
deeded  away  its  privileges  and  rights.  The  fact  that  the  State  simply 
granted  rights  to  incorporate  constitutes  no  ground  for  interference. 

In  all  cases  where  the  public  is  silent  partner,  employers  must  not 
permit  the  stoppage  of  the  works  or  of  traffic,  the  cutting  off  of  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  water,  or  any  infringement  of  the  public  rights,  because  of  differ¬ 
ences  with  its  employes  in  the, question  of  wages,  hours  of  labor,  or 
anything  else. 

Such  questions  must  be  submitted  to  arbitration,  and  statutes  requir¬ 
ing  it  are  eminently  proper  and  just.  A  refusal  to  arbitrate  should  be 
the  forfeiture  of  the  property  to  the  State,  to  be  run  by  the  State  until 
the  legal  owners  are  willing  to  abide  by  the  law  which  makes  them  sim¬ 
ply  trustees  in  possession  and  acting  for  the  owners  and  the  State  so  long 
as  they  serve  faithfully  the  interests  of  both  parties  and  do  not  subvert 
the  public  good  to  the  interests  of  the  other  partner,— the  capital  invested 
in  the  enterprise. 

The  penalty  for  seeking  to  accumulate,  by  taking  the  public  in  as 
silent  partner,  should  be  the  willingness  to  settle,  by  arbitration,  all  mat¬ 
ters  affecting  the  public. 
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It  should  be  mafle  obligatory  upon  employes,  also,  who  seek  employ¬ 
ment  in  corporations  or  works  of  such  a  i)ublic  character,  that  they  shall 
not  conspire  to  injure  the  public  by  concerted  action  in  the  matter  of 
strikes,  and  much  less,  if  they  voluntarily  (|uit  work,  shall  they  threaten, 
intimidate,  or  in  any  mantier  interfere  with  others  who  would  fill  their 
places.  The  attack  on  reputation  by  the  use  of  vile  epithets  such  as 
"scab”  is  as  much  a  form  of  violence  as  the  attack  on  life  and  property, 
and  should  be  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both. 

Hut,  since  an  employer  stakes  his  property,  in  an  agreement  to  abide 
by  arbitration,  and  the  workman  has  nothing  but  his  body  to  offer  as  a 
pledge  «)f  good  faith,  and  especially  since  an  unwilling  worker  is  unde- 
.sirable  to  the  employer,  a  month’s  wages  should  be  retained  by  the  em¬ 
ployer  to  be  forfeited  by  the  employe  in  case  of  violation  of  agreement. 

Hut  in  competitive  and  private  industries  such  a  law  would  clearly 
be  unconstitutional,  as  it  would  infringe  the  natural  rights  of  man. 
h'reedom  of  contract  must  be  maintained,  and  compulsory  arbitration  is 
a  contradiction  of  terms.  It  is  compelling  a  man  to  make  a  contract  and 
continue  business  against  his  will,  which  is  clearly  an  act  of  tyranny. 

A  law  thus  operative  could  bind  the  employer  but  not  the  employe, 
for  the  latter  has  nothing  but  his  body  to  pledge,  as  has  been  said  before, 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith;  and  to  seize  the  body  because  a  man  pre¬ 
ferred  not  to  work  when  he  was  not  compelled  by  necessity,  would  be  the 
highest  tyranny.  An  arbitration  law  that  could  thus  bind  the  employer 
but  not  the  employe  would  be  a  one-sided  affair.  F'urthermore,  unwilling 
service  by  employer  or  employe  would  easily  find  a  way  to  defeat  the  de¬ 
cision  of  any  arbitration  tribunal. 

Therefore,  Pullman  as  President  of  the  company  running  cars  for 
public  use  should  be  com[)elled  to  arbitrate;  but  Pullman  as  President  of 
the  works  making  cars  to  sell  can  never  be  made  by  law  to  run  his  works 
if,  in  his  judgment,  it  is  unprofitable  to  do  so.  The  former  is  a  case  in 
which  the  public  is  partner,  and  the  latter  is  not.  To  compel  arbitration 
in  the  former  case  adecjuate  laws  can  be  enacted,  but  to  accomplish  the 
latter,  would  require  an  amendment  to  the  constitution,  and  even  then 
such  laws  would  be  practically  inoperative  because  of  their  tyrannous 
nature.  It  would  tjuickly  result  in  the  withdrawal  of  capital  from  all 
manufacturing  industries. 


^  LO,  THE  IDEAL  CITIZEN. 

The  new  standards  of  excellence  by  which  the  coming  man  is  to  be 
judged,  will  bring  Lo,  the  poor  Indian,  to  the  front  as  an  ideal  citizen  of 
to-day.  The  Indian  is  not  shut  in  by  the  restrictions  of  civilization.  The 
forest  is  his  to  roam  where  he  will,  and  he  can  do  as  he  pleases,  whether 
he  pleases  to  do  right  or  not.  This  is  the  anarchist’s  idea  of  liberty.  The 
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Indian  knows  no  law  of  habeas  corpus  except  as  he  skulks  stealthily  be¬ 
hind  an  imaginary  foe,  kills  him,  and  proceeds  to  scalp  him.  Knowing 
no  forms  of  court  procedure,  he  is  in  no  danger  of  contempt  of  court.  In 
these  particulars  he  is  not  unlike  Debs,  the  ideal  hero  and  citizen  of  the 
lawless,  ignorant,  designing,  and  sentimental.  The  conventionalities  of 
society,  the  Indian  knows  nothing  about,  and  cares  less  for  their  obser¬ 
vance,  His  clothing  is  reduced  to  the  minimum  in  quantity  even  if  it  be 
at  the  maximum  in  color.  So  long  as  his  squaw  will  keep  him  in  food 
and  the  government  will  keep  him  in  blankets,  he  is  contented  and  happy. 
Thus,  he  has  Thoreau’s  idea  of  reducing  want  to  a  minimum.  He  takes 
no  thought  for  the  morrow,  and  in  that  follows  Tolstoi’s  plan  of  doing  lit¬ 
erally  what  Christ  commands.  He  will  divide  with  his  neighbor  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  loftiest  ideal  of  the  communist,  and  never  question  whether 
neighbor  is  benefited  or  injured  thereby.  In  this  he  is  truly  "altruistic,” 
judged  by  the  standards  of  many  economic  writers  of  to-day.  Such  hea¬ 
thenish  traits  as  prudence,  forethought,  thrift,  ambition,  enterprise,  the 
desire  to  acquire,  own,  and  bequeath, — in  fact  the  sense  of  property, — are 
foreign  to  his  nature.  Such  unchristian  forces  have  never  enslaved  him 
and  have  no  part  in  forming  his  noble  manhood.  He  is  simply  a  child  of 
nature,  with  no  ambition  to  succeed  or  overcome  beyond  his  fellows.  No 
cast-iron  rules  of  self-denial  vex  his  righteous  soul.  He  is  not  only  will¬ 
ing  to  be  nothing,  he  is  unwilling  to  be  anything.  In  this  particular  he 
has  emptied  himself  of  himself  and  is  in  a  very  humble,  lowly,  and  recep¬ 
tive  state  of  mind.  That  Indian  who  bought  a  corner  lot,  began  to  ac¬ 
quire,  gave  up  his  whiskey  and  tobacco,  started  a  bank  account,  and 
really  had  an  ambition  to  be  somebody  and  succeed  in  the  world  had  sim¬ 
ply  contracted  a  white  man’s  disease, — he  had  been  converted. 

Some  old-fashioned  thinkers  have  imagined  that  the  noble  red  man 
is  a  slave  to  his  own  passions,  his  ignorance,  his  animal  nature;  that  he 
has  never  conquered  space  or  time;  that  he  is  hemmed  in  and  limited  by 
his  own  notions  of  freedom,  and  that  he  lacks  but  the  inspiring  forces  of 
Christianity  to  civilize  him  and  set  him  free.  Such  thinkers  imagine  that 
if  Christ  should  set  him  free  he  would  be  free  indeed.  They  have  an  idea 
that  liberty  is  freedom  only  to  do  right  and  not  permission  to  act  as  one 
plea.ses,  unless  he  pleases  to  act  in  obedience  to  the  highest  laws  that  man 
is  capable  of  discerning.  I'hey  imagine  that  freedom  of  conscience  is 
not  a  dead  conscience  but  one  made  alive  and  quickened,  operative  be¬ 
cause  obeyed;  that  liberty  of  the  press  is  freedom  to  speak  the  truth  in 
love;  that  true  liberty  is  therefore  the  child  of  bondage  and  born  of  obe- 
<lience  to  law. 

But  these  old-fashioned  notions  of  man  and  the  proper  way  for  him 
to  overcome  heredity  and  environment  must  take  a  back  seat.  They  are 
a  back  number.  The  new  idea  for  the  new  era  and  the  new  century,  with 
many  modern  writers,  finds  no  use  for  the  notions  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  Pilgrims  on  the  Mayflower;  wrested  from 
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the  Indians  by  heroic  self-denial,  hardships  and  suffering;  struggling  for 
utterance  through  the  weary  years  of  the  Revolution  and  the  civil  war, 
and  finally  overcoming,  forming  a  standard  of  excellence  which  Chris¬ 
tianity  through  its  universities  of  learning  and  churches  have  emphasized 
and  enforced.  These  must  all  go  because  the  sentimentalist  in  econom¬ 
ics  and  the  demagogue  in  politics  have  so  decreed.  Not  that  these  old- 
fashioned  thinkers  believed  that  our  civilization  was  already  perfect  and 
had  no  unjust  laws  of  distribution  which  in  the  natural  and  proper  w'ay 
w'ould  be  rectified,  such  as  statutes  against  unjust  actiuisition  and  rapa¬ 
cious  monopolies  and  trusts  founded  and  nourished  by  greed.  These 
statutes  they  would  enforce  by  the  moral  sense  of  a  long-suffering  com¬ 
munity,  but  their  old-fashioned  ways  were  too  slow.  The  way  to  make 
Pullman  do  right  is  to  destroy  the  lives  and  property  of  all  who  patronize 
his  cars. 

The  Indian  is  revenged.  He  has  returned  and  asks  recognition  as 
the  ideal  citizen  in  a  free,  democratic  republic.  Let  us  eat,  drink,  and  be 
merry,  for  to-morrow  we  die.  Let  us  shout  for  Coxey,  Debs,  the  dema¬ 
gogue  and  anarchy.  The  saloon  and  politics  will  hear  their  complaint, 
and,  in  the  name  of  equality,  liberty,  and  brotherhood,  the  demagogue  will 
plead  their  cause.  Hypocrisy  is  the  homage  which  vice  pays  to  virtue, 
and  the  “claims  of  humanity”  cover  a  multitude  of  sins.  Otherwise  the 
people  would  discover  the  cloven  hoof  and  be  alarmed. 
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ARTICLE  X. 

CRITICAL  NOTES. 

ON  THE  LAW  OF  FRINGES  IN  NUMBERS  AND  DEU¬ 
TERONOMY. 

Deuteronomy  xxii.  12  reads,  “Thou  shalt  make  thee  fringes,” etc., 
A.  V.  and  R.  V.;  the  latter,  in  the  margin  “twisted  threads”;  cf.  Num. 
XV.  38-41. 

I  shall  hope  to  show  reasons  for  preferring  here  the  marginal  R.  V. 
rendering,  in  the  more  definite  sense  of  a  cord  or  cords,  i.  e.,  correspond¬ 
ing  not  with  the  fringes  (or  as  some  think  tassels)  of  Num.  xv.  38,  but 
with  the  cord  (A.  V.  ribband)  of  blue  which  is  the  second  element  there. 
Not  to  mention  the  elaborate  reason  of  edification,  with  hortatory  adjunct, 
which  in  Numbers  is  appended,  but  omitted  in  Deuteronomy,  where  the 
hortatory  element  is  ordinarily  so  powerful,  the  wording  of  the  two  pas¬ 
sages  differs  widely,  having,  except  the  single  word  kanaph  (wing,  corner, 
extremity),  no  element  in  common,  and  even  this  in  divergent  forms,  Deu¬ 
teronomy  having  the  plural  in  ni,  Numbers  that  in  D',  under  the  regimi¬ 
nal  form  I  have  found  no  parallel  of  laws  as  between  Deuteronomy 
and  the  earlier  Pentateuch  which,  evidently  dealing  with  the  same  subject, 
seems  at  first  sight  to  contain — at  any  rate  in  the  compass  of  a  single 
verse — so  much  that  is  discordant.  Even  the  word  for  clothing  differs,  be¬ 
ing  in  Numbers  beged  in  the  plural  form,  in  Deuteronomy  the  collective 
kesuth,  used  at  Ex.  xxi.  10  for  all  wearables;  cf.  xxii.  26  and  Gen.  xx.  16, 
in  which  it  has  the  etymological  sense  of  “  covering.” 

The  analysis  may  best  begin  on  the  side  of  Numbers  as  the  fullest. 
Its  word  for  “fringes”  (nV'V)  is  used  by  Ezekiel  for  the  prominent  lock 

of  hair  by  which  he  is  lifted  (Elzek.  viii.  3).  This  rather  suggests  a  tassel 
than  a  fringe.  Assuming  the  garment  a  four-square  piece  of  cloth,  pre¬ 
ciseness  would  require  an  answer  to  the  question,  Is  kanaph  the  side  or 
the  angle?  A  fringe  along  each  side,  or  a  tassel  at  each  angle,  would 
seem,  according  as  this  question  is  answered,  an  equally  suitable  sense. 
Of  course  one  would  not  exclude  the  other.  The  word  ^'7)3  ^ribband  A. 

V.)  is  certainly  in  Num.  xix.  15  used  for  such  a  cord  as  would  fasten  the 
lid  on  a  jar.  Let  us  take  it  as  ‘cord.”  That  for  bluish-purple,  “blue” 
A.  V.,  the  well-known  sacred  color  of  the  sanctuary,  occurs  over  twenty 
times  in  Ex.  xxv.  ad  fin.  and  six  times  in  Numbers.  It  need  not  detain 
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us.  I  turn  next  to  Deuteronomy,  /.  c.  The  word  there  for  “fringes,”  A. 
V.,  occurs  in  i  Kings  vii.  17  for  some  decoration  of  the  capital  of  a  col¬ 
umn  The  four  volutes  in  an  Ionic  capital  are  sometimes  taken 

to  represent  curling  masses  of  hair,  and,  led  by  this,  we  might  perhaps 
approach  the  rii'V  of  Numbers  through  the  sense  borne  by  it  m  Ezekiel, 

/.  c.  Hut  Gesenius  gives  a  verb  gadal  in  Syriac  and  Arabic  twist  or 
weave;  and  if  the  analogy  to  a  lock  of  hair  holds  at  all,  it  would  be  rather 
through  its  admitting  of  being  twisted  into  a  rope.  In  short,  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  the  etymology  which  the  versions,  as  I  shall  further  show,  favor, 
is  that  of  Deuteronomy  rather  represents  the  “  cord,”  of  Num¬ 
bers  than  its  What  the  exact  position  of  the  cord  was  to  the  fringe 

or  tassel,  is  an  obscure  (juestion.  But,  assuming  a  fringe  made  in  the 
most  natural  manner,  by  leaving  the  ends  of  the  thrums  of  warp,  or  woof, 
or  both,  an  edging  of  cord  would  be  easily  run  along  above  them  and 
would  help  to  keep  the  fringe  from  further  fraying.  One  may  notice  in 
passing  that  the  phrase  of  Numbers,  "for  your  generations,”  denotes  a 
permanent  feature,  not  liable  to  change  with  the  arbitrary  phases  of 
fashion. 

I  proceed  to  the  LXX  and  Vulgate,  in  which  the  xpdcrjreSa  and  the 
ffTpfirrd  of  the  LXX,  fimbrias  and  funicutos  of  Vulg.,  are  the  leading 
words,  and  cannot  easily  be  made  ecjuivalent  to  each  other. 

The  LXX  translators  probably  had  the  costume  as  worn  by  Alexan- 
driaji  Jews,  at  the  period,  before  their  eyes  as  they  wrote,  which  gives  a 
special  value  to  their  testimony.  It  is  as  follows: — 


Num.  XV.  38. 

tcpdffireoa  irl  ra  irrepij^ia  rdv  Ipariut/ 
.  .  .  Kal  (iri.d'fiffeTf  iirl  rd  Kpdffirtda  tQv 
irrtpvyluv  K\Q<Tpa  vaKlvdivop. 

The  ^'ulg.  phrases  are: — 
Fimbrias  per  ans^itlos  pal  tier  iim 
.  .  .  in  eis  vittas  hyacinthinas. 


Deut  XXII.  12. 

arptirrd  .  .  .  kvl  tup  Teffffdpup  Kpav- 
iriSup  TUP  irepi^Xalup  <tov,  &  tap  irtpi- 
^d\ri. 

Funicutos  in  fimbriis  .  .  .  per 
quatuor  angulos  pallii  tui  quo 
operieris. 


Now  we  hnd  in  Zech.  viii.  23  KpdaweSoi’  in  LXX,  used  for  “the  skirt” 
(of  a  jew),  where  again  the  Hebrew  is  kanapJi,  of  which  the  plural  is 
read  in  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy  here  and  in  Numbers  the  singular 
also.  And  of  c(»urse  in  the  New  Testament  we  are  familiar  with  it  in  the 
same  sense.  (.Matt.  ix.  20,  et  at.)  This  suggests  that  KpdaveSop  of  the 
LXX  in  Deuteronomy  also  means,  not  the  bare  skirt,  but  one  with  the 
fringe  or  tassel  on  it‘  which  Numbers  prescribes.  Then  by  understand¬ 
ing  the  arpcTTa,  “twists,”  of  Deuteronomy  (or  precisely  aTpeirrbp,  “twist”) 
as  the  K\ujpa  of  Numbers,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  Alex.  LXX  read- 
*  As  we  speak  of  “the  colors,”  i.  e.,  flags  with  colors  upon  them. 
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ing  this  same  w(»rd  KXuvna  (Judg.  xvi.  g)  where  the  \'at.  has  arpt/ifia, 
^‘twisted  thing  ”  (A.  “  thread  ”) — we  adjust  the  two  passages  in  har¬ 
mony.  In  Numbers  the  elements  are  given  analytically:  (i)  the  ludrtov, 
"garment”;  (2)  its  vrtp&yiov,  “extremity”;  (3)  on  this  the  Kp<i(rireSoi>, 
“fringe”;  (4)  on  this  the  KX^a/xa,  “cord  ”  (“  ribband”  A.  V.).  But  in  Deu¬ 
teronomy  the  language  is  popular,  and  takes  the  KpdaireSov  as  =(2)  and  (3) 
of  Numbers;  and  orpcjrrd,  as  all  scholars  are  aware  (as  if  sympathizing 
with  the  purpose  and  spirit  of  Deuteronomy),  is  far  more  a  word  in  pop¬ 
ular  use  than  the  rare  KXufffjLa.  In  short,  we  harmonize  Numbers  and 
Deuteronomy  (as  does  the  LXX)  by  regarding  a  phrase  of  Numbers  that 
directing  the  “fringe,”  as  read  into  Deuteronomy.  In  other  words.  Num¬ 
bers  is  intelligible  by  itself,  but  Deuteronomy  only  by  the  aid  of  Num¬ 
bers.  No  scholar  can  expect  a  stronger  presumption  in  favor  of  Numbers 
being  the  earlier  and  Deuteronomy  the  later  precept.  K^ender  therefore 
gedilim,  “cords.”  This  dependence  being  once  understoml,  the  key¬ 
word  ktnaphoth,  or  rather  kan  'photh  (reg.)  in  Deuteronomy  has  the 
effect  of  virtually  referring  us  to  Numbers  for  the  details — “blue”  in  par¬ 
ticular— ami  for  the  symbolical  reasons  why. 

P'or  the  plural  of  kanap/t  Deuteronomy,  as  shown  above,  has  the 
feminine  form.  Numbers  the  masculine.  That  feminine  form  is  part  of 
a  favorite  phrase  (Job,  Isa.)  for  “  the  four  regions  [“corners”  A.  V.]  of  the 
earth.”  As  there  the  feminine  marks  that  abstract  sense,  so  here  it  prob¬ 
ably  marks  the  logical  “second  intention”  with  which  the  word  is  used, 
viz.,  for  the  skirts  with  the  fringes  included. 

The  (piestion  between  tassel  at  the  corner  and  fringe  along  the  side, 
seems  settled  by  Zech.  viii.  23.  One  can  hardly  imagine  ten  men  hold¬ 
ing  on  to  four  tassels  at  the  corners;  whereas  the  edges  would  give  them 
hold-fast  enough.  The  classical  use  of  Kpdcriredov  also  favors  the  edge  as 
meant,  e.  g.,  in  a  fragment  of  Euripides,  <TxfSov  irap'  avroh  Kpaairiboit 
Eupwirfas,*  where  “the  confines  [edges]  of  Europe”  is  the  sense.  Class¬ 
ical  students  may  also  recall  the  parallel  of  the  “  tassel  led  :egis  ”  of  Pallas 
in  Homer,*  to  which  some  mystical  meaning  seems  to  have  attached. 
The  vases  show  it  as  a  sort  of  tippet  fringed  along  the  edge. 

Of  course  Moses  addresses  in  Deuteronomy  a  popular  audience. 
They  would  know  well  enough  what  he  meant  because  current  familiar 
usage  would  interpret  his  wortls.  They  would  need  no  reference,  ex¬ 
press  or  tacit,  to  an  earlier  record.  But  for  us  Numbers  is  the  interpreter 
of  Deuteronomy  in  this,  as  in  earlier  instance  of  Priestly  Dues.  There¬ 
fore  the  theory  that  Deuteronomy  was  independent  of,  and  anterior  to, 
the  “  middle  Pentateuch”  does  not  account  for  the  facts,  which  in  these, 
and  it  might  be  shown  in  other,  instances,  suggest  the  dependence  of 
Deuteronctmy  on  Numbers  and  on  Leviticus. 

Henry  Hayman. 

AUiingham,  Ulverston,  England. 

*  Frag.  382,  ed.  Nauck.  *  Iliad,  V’.  738,  et  at. 
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II. 

JUDAISM  IN  RFXENT  LITERATURE. 

Therp:  are  three  notable  books  on  Judaism,  each  of  which  deserv^es 
a  word  of  comment  and  of  commendation.  The  author  of  the  first  work 
is  favorably  known  through  his  writings,  and  his  position  of  Professor  at 
the  Hebrew  Union  College;  the  second  volume  is  by  many  Hebrew  au¬ 
thors,  of  varying  celebrity:  and  the  third  is  by  an  unknown  author.  'I'he 
tirst  treats  of  the  literature  of  past  ages;  the  second,  while  dealing  with 
history,  treats  also  largely  of  present  themes  and  opportunities;  and  the 
third  is  a  plea  in  favor  of  the  Jews,  and  intended  to  be  read  by  the  Jews 
and  by  others,  and  largely  concerns  the  future. 

Professor  Mielziner’s  work*  is  divided  into  three  parts,  of  which 
Part  First  contains  the  Introtluction  proper.  We  give  its  table  of  con¬ 
tents:  I.  The  Mishna.  Its  Origin,  Compilation,  Division,  and  Language. 
Names  and  general  contents  of  its  sixty-three  tracts;  II.  Works  kindred 
to  the  Mishna: — Tosephta,  Mechilta,  Siphra,  .Siphri;  fragmentary  Barai- 
thoth;  HI.  The  Authorities  of  the  Mishna.  Biographical  sketches  and 
characteristics  of  the  principal  Tanairn;  IV.  The  Expounders  of  the 
Mishna.  Biographical  sketches  and  characteristics  of  the  principal 
Amoraim;  \’.  The  Gemara.  Classification  of  its  contents  into  Halacha 
and  Agada;  VT.  Complications  of  the  Palestinean  and  of  the  Babylon¬ 
ian  Talmud;  VH.  Apocryphal  Appendices  to  the  Talmud;  \'IH.  Com¬ 
mentaries  on  the  Talmud;  IX.  Epitomes  and  Codifications  of  the  Tal¬ 
mud;  X.  Manuscripts  and  Printed  Editions;  .XL  Auxiliaries  to  the 
Study  of  the  Talmud;  XI 1.  Translations  into  Latin  and  Modern  Lan¬ 
guages;  XlII.  Bibliography  of  Modern  Works  and  Monographs  on 
Talmudical  Subjects;  XIV'.  Opinions  on  the  V'alue  of  the  Talmud. 

Part  Second  is  devoted  to  Talmudical  Hermeneutics,  and  Part  Third 
to  Talmudical  Terminology  and  Methorlology.  .\11,  of  whatever  faith , 
who  have  occasion  to  devote  careful  study  to  the  Talmiul,  will  be  aided 
by  this  work. 

The  second  book  worthy  of  mention*  contains  the  papers  read  at 
the  Jewish  Denominational  Congress,  the  Jewish  VVo>men’s  Congress,  and 
the  Jew’ish  Presentation  at  the  Parliament  of  Religions  Proper.  Among 
its  more  noteworthy  papers  are:  The  Theology  of  Jmlaism,  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Isaac  M.  W'ise,  of  Cincinnati;  The  .Synagogue  and  the  Church  and 
their  Mutual  Relations,  with  Reference  to  their  Ethical  Teachings,  by 
Rev.  Dr.  K.  Kohler,  New  York;  The  Ideals  of  Judaism,  by  Rev.  Dr.  E . 
G.  Hirsch,  Chicago;  Judaism  and  the  .Modern  State,  by  Rev.  Dr.  David 

*  lntroducti*m  to  the  'Talmud.  By  M.  Mielziner,  Ph.D.,  PnTessor  of 
Talmud  at  the  Hebrew  Union  College.  Cincinnati  and  Chicago:  'The 
Bloch  Printing  Co.  i8q4.  (Pp.  29I.  614^x4.)  js2  50. 

*  Judaism  at  the  World’s  Parliament  i>f  Religions.  Cincinnati: 
Robert  Clarke  &  Co.  1894.  (Pp.  418.  7x4.)  ;s2.5o. 
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Philipson,  Cincinnati;  Judaism  and  the  Social  Question,  by  Rev.  Dr.  H. 
Berkowitz,  Philadelphia;  The  Ethics  of  the  Talmud,  by  Rev.  Dr.  M. 
.Mielziner,  Cincinnati;  'I  he  Post-.Mendelssohnian  Development  of  Jewish 
Doctrine,  by  Rev.  Dr.  G.  Gottheil,  New  York;  Judaism  a  Religion  and 
not  a  Race,  by  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Moses,  Louisville;  Position  of  Woman  among 
the  Jews,  by  Rev.  Dr.  M.  Landsberg,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Genius  of  the 
Talmud,  by  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Kohut,  New  York;  The  Doctrine  of  Immortal¬ 
ity  according  to  Judaism,  by  Rabbi  Joseph  Stolz,  Chicago;  Popular 
Errors  about  the  Jews,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Jos.  Silverman,  New  York;  The 
Function  of  Prayer  according  to  Jewish  Doctrine,  by  Rabbi  I.  S.  Moses, 
Chicago;  What  Judaism  has  done  for  Woman,  by  Miss  Henrietta  Szold, 
Baltimore;  Mission  Work  among  Unenlightened  Jews,  by  Mrs.  Minnie 
Louis,  New  York. 

Any  student  of  modern  Judaism  will  find  this  volume  of  special 
value. 

The  anonymous  essay  on  “The  Jewish  Question”^  readily  excites 
and  holds  the  interest  of  the  reader.  We  should  be  glad  to  know  who 
it  is  that  adds,  to  a  broad  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Mediaeval  Juda¬ 
ism,  the  power  of  wielding  a  facile  and  at  times  a  trenchant  pen.  He 
can  hardly  be  said  to  account  for  the  prejudice  against  the  Jews, — he 
rather  utters  a  manly  challenge,  to  those  who  entertain  it,  to  give  a  rea¬ 
son  for  it.  The  history  in  the  volume  is  confined  to  the  period  from 
Philo  to  modern  times,  with  especial  attention  devoted  to  the  Middle 
Ages.  If  the  book  contains  an  attempt  at  a  solution  of  the  Jewish  ques¬ 
tion,  it  is  a  proposition  to  establish  a  Neo-Mosaic  Church,  from  which 
the  racial  element  is  to  be  excluded,  where  the  worship  shall  be  pure 
monotheism,  and  the  laws  those  of  morality.  It  is  not  to  be  a  Jewish, 
but  a  universal  church,  and  would  eventuate  in  ultimate  racial  extinc¬ 
tion, — indeed,  the  author  claims  that  the  alleged  racial  distinctness,  as 
exhibited  in  modern  Occidental  Jews,  is  largely  mythical.  This  Neo- 
Mosaic  Church  would  be  nearly,  in  some  aspects,  like  a  large  portion  of 
the  Unitarian  faith, — indeed,  the  author  thinks  that  it  might  become  the 
one  church  with  which  many  modern  Unitarians  could  unite.  The  ritual 
of  such  a  church  might  be  based  upon  that  of  the  Jewish  Church  to  any 
<lesired  degree,  and  the  language  would  be  that  of  the  land  in  which  the 
local  organization  found  itself.  Here,  to  our  thinking,  is  a  significant 
admission  concerning  a  sine  qua  non  of  the  new  Church:  “The  elements 
of  ethical  and  religious  teaching  which  have  become  the  property  of 
civilized  nations  through  the  Middle  Ages  and  modern  times,  including 
those  of  the  New  Testament — for  instance,  the  sayings  of  Christ,  in  so 
far  as  they  do  not  clash  with  pure  monotheism — will  have  to  be  assim¬ 
ilated”  (p.  47).  We  should  like  to  see  the  experiment  tried  on  precisely 
these  lines.  Let  each  member  be  permitted  to  eliminate  from  the  say- 

*The  Jewish  Question  and  the  Mission  of  the  Jews.  New  York: 
Harper  and  Brothers.  1894.  (Pp.  335.  5x2^.)  Si. 50. 
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ings  of  Christ  whatever  teachings  are  not  consistent  with  pure  monothe¬ 
ism, — if  there  be  any  such, — and  let  the  residue  be  assimilated  with  all 
that  may  be  elected  from  Judaism  and  other  sources,  and  if  the  experi¬ 
ment  be  an  honest  effort,  and  not  a  mere  fad,  the  result  might  be  awaited 
with  sympathetic  interest  by  all  Christians.  But  we  venture  one  sugges¬ 
tion:  with  a  pure  monotheism,  the  Jews  have  maintained  for  ages  faith 
in  a  coming  .Messiah.  Might  it  m)t  be  well  in  the  Nef)- .Mosaic  Church 
to  give  recognition  to  the  truth,  if  such  there  may  be  assumed  to  be,  that 
underlies  this  perennial  hope?  Jesus,  in  certain  important  particulars, 
resembled  (to  say  it  no  more  strongly)  the  anticipatetl  .Messiah.  If,  now, 
his  teachings  must  of  necessity  be  assimilated  by  the  new  church,  and 
given  their  relative  importance  in  its  teaching,  might  it  not  be  well  to 
indicate  in  the  articles  of  faith  in  the  new  church,  co-ordinate  with  its 
belief  in  monotheism,  that  the  essence  of  what  has  been  expected  from 
the  Messiah  is  recognize<l  as  having  been  discovered  in  Jesus?  We  do 
not  assume  the  right  to  dictate  in  what  form  this  faith  should  tind  expres¬ 
sion,  but  we  submit  that,  in  deference  to  one  of  the  cardinal  articles  of 
Jewish  faith  for  more  than  twenty-five  centuries  at  least,  as  well  as  in  aid 
of  clear  thinking  and  progress  in  church  fellowship,  there  should  be 
some  recognition  of  an  undoubted  truth.  We  hope  that  the  book  will  be 
widely  read  by  Christians  and  by  Jews.  It  is  a  thoughtful  contribution 
to  the  literature  of  the  subject,  and  our  Jewish  brethren  may  not  find  its 
suggestions  impracticable. 

Boston,  Mass.  W.  E.  Bakton. 
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ARTICLE  XI. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

Foreign  Missions  after  a  Century.  liy  Rev.  James  S.  Dennis,  D. 

D.,  of  the  .American  Presbyterian  Mission,  Beirut,  Syria.  New  York 

and  Chicago:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  i8(>3.  (Pp.  368.  7^x5.) 

S2.50. 

This  volume  is  an  important  addition  to  the  already  (juite  extensive 
library  of  missionary  and  other  religious  works  with  which  this  publish¬ 
ing  firm  has  within  a  few  years  greatly  enriched  English-speaking 
Christendom.  And  its  appearance  may  well  bring  to  mind  how  won- 
drously  blessed  beyond  its  predecessors  is  this  generation,  through  the 
phenomenal  activity  of  gifted  pens  and  the  printing-press.  It  cannot 
but  be  that  such  abundant  wealth  of  information,  and  such  stimulus  to 
emotion,  will  quicken  tremendously  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  the 
disciples  of  Jesus. 

Perhaps  no  book  of  a  similar  character  has  been  written  for  years  to 
which  a  more  flattering  reception  was  accorded.  Ever  since  its  appear¬ 
ance  it  has  been  frequently  mentioned  by  the  religious  periodicals  and 
weekly  journals.  Numerous  lengthy  quotations  have  been  made,  but 
scarcely  an  adverse  criticism  could  be  named.  Certainly  no  rival  has 
risen  this  side  of  1886,  when  Dr.  A.  T,  Pierson’s  “Crisis  of  Missions”  was 
issued.  Nor  is  the  reason  far  to  seek.  Multitudes  are  in  eager  search 
for  facts  concerning  the  spread  of  the  kingdom  in  all  the  world.  And 
here  is  a  publication  whose  theme^covers  the  entire  century,  and  em¬ 
braces  all  lands.  The  author  glances  at  the  evangelizing  efforts  of  all 
the  Protestant  churches,  and  undertakes  to  sum  up  the  achievements 
made  from  Carey’s  day  to  the  present.  Nor  is  it  composed  of  a  mere 
mass  of  promiscuous  and  undigested  facts.  These  pages  display  not  a 
little  of  literary  excellence  and  rhetorical  skill,  though  these  are  wholly 
consecrated  to  the  ruling  thought  and  purpose.  He  is  evidently  a  man 
deeply  in  earnest,  whose  subject  inspires  and  sways  his  whole  being. 
The  style  is  vigorous  and  all  aglow.  The  reader  is  lifted  at  once  to  a 
lofty  plane,  nor  to  the  very  end  is  he  lowered  again  to  the  level  of  the 
earthy. 

These  chapters  were  prepared  originally  to  be  given  as  a  course  of 
lectures  “before  the  faculty  and  students  of  Princeton  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary,  on  the  basis  of  the  newly  established  Student’s  Lectureship  on 
Missions,  being  the  first  course  delivered  on  that  foundation.”  It  is  one 
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of  the  siijniticant  sip^ns  of  the  times  that  such  courses,  after  the  general 
fashion  of  the  Duff  Lectureship  in  Scotland,  are  rapitlly  coming  to  be 
esteemed  a  part  of  the  necessary  furnishing  of  the  theological  seminaries 
in  this  country.  The  theme  chosen,  which  the  title  proclaims,  was  es¬ 
pecially  appropriate,  since  the  date  was  exactly  a  hundred  years  after 
the  cobbler-founder  of  modern  missions  set  forth  from  England  to  carry 
out  his  sublime  determination  to  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.  In 
deciding  how  to  handle  the  subject  our  author  informs  us  that  he  asked 
himself  this  question;  "If  you  were  a  student,  what  would  you  particu¬ 
larly  like  to  hear  about  with  respect  to  missions  ?  What  would  you  es¬ 
pecially  welcome  in  the  line  of  information,  or  instruction,  or  practical 
contribution  to  your  working  capital  as  a  minister  ?"  The  reply  to  that 
pertinent  interrogation  fills  worthily  the  pages  under  view. 

The  opening  chapter  (or  lecture)  is  entitled,  "The  Present-day  Mes¬ 
sage  of  Foreign  Missions  to  the  Church.”  After  some  introductory  par¬ 
agraphs  he  personifies  foreign  missions,  and  undertakes  to  reproduce  the 
conception  of  duty  and  privilege,  and  the  exhortation  which  they  bring. 
There  are  glowing  words  concerning  the  universal  meaning  of  redemp¬ 
tion,  and  God’s  purpose  to  train  his  church  for  wider  service  and  larger 
usefulness.  The  church  is  summoned  to  contend  for  the  spiritual  do¬ 
minion  of  the  world;  tidings  are  brought  of  abounding  opportunity,  of  a 
personal,  confidential  revelation  of  special  privilege;  and  a  ringing  note 
of  encouragement  is  sounded. 

The  second  chapter,  on  "The  Present-day  .Meaning  of  the  Macedon¬ 
ian  V’ision,”  is  twice  the  length  of  any  other,  and  is  easily  the  ppce  de 
resistance  of  the  volume.  The  nearly  one  hundred  pages,  which  consti¬ 
tute  more  than  a  (juarter  of  the  entire  contents,  are  crowded  with  weight¬ 
iest  matters  of  fact  presented  in  the  writer’s  most  stirring  style.  Here  in 
particular  are  found  thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  burn.  Start¬ 
ing  from  that  momentous  incident  in  Paul’s  career  which  occurred  at 
Troas,  and  taking  a  hint  from  the  striking  phraseology  of  the  record,  in 
a  way  most  vivid  and  picturesque  he  holds  up  before  our  eyes  the 
"  Macedonian  vision  of  to-day.”  The  unevangelized  nations,  one  after 
another  in  tremendous  procession,  are  made  to  pass  by  while  we  survey 
their  spiritual  case  so  forlorn  and  full  of  woe.  Or,  we  have  a  “  telegram 
from  Japan,  a  winged  message  fnim  Korea,  a  weighty  call  from  China, 
an  appeal  from  the  waiting  Isles,”  and  importunate  petitions  from  India, 
Africa,  the  realms  of  Islam,  and  Catholic  countries.  The  story  is  rapidly 
told  of  how  the  first  heralds  of  the  cross  found  the  situation  in  each  field, 
what  progress  has  been  made,  and  what  remains  to  be  done;  and  then, 
before  we  turn  to  consider  the  next,  the  cry  is  heard.  Come  over  and 
help  us!  Statistics  are  here  abundant,  accurate,  and  down  to  date.  Sel¬ 
dom  if  ever  has  a  better  bird’s-eye  view  been  given  of  the  outlook  for  the 
kingdom  in  the  lands  of  darkness. 

The  third  chapter  relates  to  "The  Present-day  Conflicts  of  the  For- 
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eign  Field,"  and  such  as:  With  a  self-centered  Christianity  in  the  church 
at  home;  with  rival  and  intrusive  missions  like  Romanists,  Oriental 
churches,  and  the  high  church  party;  misrepresentations  from  hostile 
travellers,  sojourners,  etc.;  climate;  ambitions  of  European  governments, 
and  the  vices  and  greed  of  Europeans;  opposition  of  heathen  govern¬ 
ments,  and  native  prejudices,  superstitions,  etc.  But  even  these  conflicts 
are  full  of  benefit. 

The  fourth  chapter  relates  to  “  The  Present-day  Problems  of  Theory 
and  Method  in  Missions”;  that  is,  ideas  as  to  the  motive,  object,  neces¬ 
sity,  and  results  of  missionary  toil;  and  the  problems  of  finance,  of  co¬ 
operation,  of  method,  and  of  native  development. 

The  fifth  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  subject  somewhat  similar  to  the 
third,  and  bears  the  title,  “The  Presfent-day  Controversies  of  Christianity 
with  Opposing  Religions.” 

The  sixth  and  last  chapter  sets  forth  in  fashion  most  inspiring,  “The 
Present-day  Summary  of  Success.”  And  success  in  the  largest  sense, 
including  good  results  material  and  spiritual,  direct  and  indirect,  near 
and  remote;  and  whether  secured  by  agencies  in  their  character  either 
evangelistic,  educational,  literary,  medical,  or  industrial.  One  of  the  last 
and  most  impressive  pages  imagines  the  writer  and  the  reader  “seated 
in  the  gallery  of  some  large  American  church,  and  looking  on  while  a 
thousand  souls,  literally  from  all  nations  and  kindreds  and  tribes  and 
tongues  and  peoples,  sit  for  the  first  time  at  the  Lord’s  table”;  and  again 
in  the  afternoon  while  a  second  thousand  are  similarly  engaged.  The 
conclusion  is  evident  that  if  on  an  average  every  week  all  the  year 
around  two  thousand  heathen  souls  are  born  from  above  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  then  Christian  missions  cannot  be  counted  “a  failure.” 

In  an  appendix  of  ten  pages  the  author  has  supplied  a  “select  bibli¬ 
ography  of  recent  literature  on  missions,  including  volumes  published 
since  1890.”  As  indicating  the  interest  abroad  as  touching  the  world’s 
evangelization,  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  not  less  than  three  hundred 
works  are  named.  An  excellent  index  makes  the  book  under  review 
complete. 

A  History  of  the  Congregational  Churches  in  the  United 

States.  By  Williston  Walker,  Professor  in  Hartford  Theological 

Seminary.  New  York:  The  Christian  Literature  Company.  1894. 
(Pp.  451-  6x3^4:.)  S2.50. 

Each  volume  of  the  American  Church  History  Series  thus  far  has 
increased  our  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  undertaking.  The  his¬ 
tories  are  prepared  by  representative  men  in  the  several  denominations 
treated,  with  space  proportioned  to  the  age  and  size  of  the  body.  Thus 
far,  the  best  volume  in  the  series  is  the  one  which  treats  of  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Churches.  No  other  denomination  has  such  a  history  in  the 
United  States;  no  other  has  so  large  a  collection  of  historic  material;  and 
no  other,  so  vital  a  relation  to  our  democratic  institutions.  It  may  be 

VOL.  LI.  NO.  204.  12 
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added,  that  no  other  denomination  has  been  so  fortunate  in  its  historians. 
From  liradford’s  “Journal”  and  Mather’s  “Magnalia”  down  to  the  excel¬ 
lent  work  of  Punchard  and  the  stuperuious  collections  of  Dexter,  the 
Congregational  body  has  not  lacked  intelligent  students  of  its  own  polity 
and  literature  and  progress.  The  simultaneous  appearance  of  two  excel¬ 
lent  histories  of  the  Congregationalists,  one  by  Rev.  A.  E.  Dunning,  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Dr.  Dexter  in  the  editorial  chair  of  The  Coni^regationalist,  the 
other  by  Dr.  Walker,  who  has  already  won  his  sjiurs  with  his  scholarly 
'“Creeds  and  Platforms  of  Congregationalism,”  is  matter  for  congratu¬ 
lation. 

Professor  Walker’s  lKK)k  is  the  product  of  able  and  growing  schol¬ 
arship.  He  has  gone  well  to  the  roots  of  things,  and  is  master  of  his 
materials.  To  the  student  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  find  more  frecjuent 
references  to  the  sources  indicated,  but  it  is  perha[)s  well,  upon  the 
whole,  that  the  pages  are  not  overburdened  with  references.  Recent 
controversies  are  treated  in  a  spirit  at  once  courageous  and  catholic.  The 
development  of  the  Congregational  idea  is  well  interpreted,  though  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  the  author  has  quite  fully  appreciated  the 
significance  and  power  of  the  spread  of  the  denomination  to  the  west¬ 
ward,  and,  since  the  war,  in  the  South.  The  work  throughout  impresses 
one  as  concise,  accurate,  and  serviceable.  It  is  a  credit  to  the  denomi¬ 
nation  which  it  represents,  both  as  to  its  past  history  and  its  present  schol¬ 
arship,  and  it  is  likely  to  stand  as  indicating  the  high-water  mark  in  its 
series  of  denominational  histories.  w.  E.  B. 

Congregationalism  in  America.  liy  Rev.  Albert  E.  Dunning,  D.D. 

New  York:  J.  A.  Hill  &  Co.  (Pp.  552.)  $2.75.  Sold  by  subscription 

only. 

Dr.  Dunning  stands  at  the  gateways  of  knowledge  in  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  denomination.  His  training  and  associations  fit  him  peculiarly  for 
writing  such  a  work  as  the  one  just  published.  The  mantle  of  Dr.  Henry 
Martyn  Dexter  has,  in  a  sense,  fallen  upon  his  shoulders,  for  he  succeeds 
Dr.  Dexter,  not  only  as  editor  of  The  Conirre^^aiionatisf,  but  in  all  the 
affiliations  and  friendships  which  a  paper  so  able  and  influential  is  sure 
to  have.  We  would  not  overlook  nor  minimize  the  noble  work  of  Dr. 
Leonard  Bacon  when  we  say  that  Dr.  Dexter  was  concededly  the  most 
learned  and  able  historian  and  advocate  of  the  Congregational  polity 
that  the  denomination  has  had. 

Dr.  Dunning’s  work  is  a  popular  one,  and  not  an  attempt  at  a  crit¬ 
ical  or  complete  compendium  of  the  denomination’s  literature  or  public 
men.  It  is  broad  in  its  scope,  and  show's,  as  well  as  can  be  done  in  one 
volume,  the  origin,  belief,  polity,  growth,  and  work  of  Congregationalists 
in  America.  It  is  a  straightforw'ard  and  simple  yet  impressive  narrative 
of  the  chief  events  and  the  principal  actors  in  the  history  of  Congrega¬ 
tionalism, — a  history  closely  interwoven  with  that  of  our  national  devel¬ 
opment  and  exerting  intellectual  and  moral  influences  which  have 
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ripened  into  power  in  the  counsels  of  the  nation  at  times  most  important 
and  critical.  Dr.  Dunning  has,  therefore,  paid  just  and  glowing  tribute 
to  the  great  men  who  have  been  the  founders  and  .advocates  of  the  Con¬ 
gregational  denomination  in  America. 

We  could  wish  that  the  work  might  have  been  large  enough  to 
include  the  names  of  such  men  as  Professor  Cowles  and  his  sixteen  vol¬ 
umes  of  commentaries;  and  Professor  Hiram  Mead  an<l  his  contribu¬ 
tion  t(»  hymnody  called  “Manual  of  Praise.”  also  a  tribute  to  President 
Fairchild  for  his  work  on  .Moral  Phil«)Sophy. 

Dr.  Dunning  says  that  “Oberlin  has  perhaps  laid  aside  some  pecul¬ 
iarities  which  distinguished  her  earlier  history”;  and  that  “other  views 
and  aims  which  she  still  holds  have  ceased  to  be  peculiar.”  Piesident 
Fairchild,  in  his  “Oberlin:  \  History  of  the  Colony  and  College,”  has 
shown  that  while  Oberlin  in  its  early  days  did  attract,  like  a  powerful 
magnet,  many  freaks  and  isms;  it  .also  had  men  of  great  wisdom  and 
spiritual  power  to  guide  it;  and  Oberlin  never  adopted  any  of  the  isms 
that  gathered  about  it  except  such  as  have  since  come  to  be  truth  for  the 
whole  nation,  like  its  anti-slavery  opinions,  for  example.  Oberlin  had 
zeal,  but  it  also  had  knowledge.  In  fact.  Dr.  Quint  hits  the  truth  in 
Chapter  XXI\\  of  this  same  volume,  in  speaking  of  the  first  meeting  of 
the  National  Council  held  in  Oberlin  November  15,  1871:  “The  place  of 
meeting  was  happily  chosen.  The  choice  recognized  the  great  work 
which  Oberlin  had  done  in  our  land.  It  signified  the  removal  of  past 
distrust.  Well  did  Dr.  Budington  say  in  his  opening  address,  ‘We  stand 
to-day  upon  the  grave  «)f  buried  prejudices.’  ” 

Dr.  Dunning  has  done  his  work  well,  and  especially  commendable 
are  the  chapters  on  The  Unitarian  Departure,  and  Organized  Christian 
Work.  No  one  can  read  this  book  and  not  feel  inspired  by  the  lives  of 
self-denial,  faith,  and  heroism  of  the  founders  of  Congregationalism  in 
America;  and,  if  he  belongs  to  the  denomination,  a  worthy  feeling  of 
pride  in  its  origin  and  development.  The  book  is  a  great  credit  to  the 
author,  and  t«*  the  denomination  of  which  he  is  so  distinguished  and 
worthy  a  member.  z.  .s.  H. 

The  Pilgrim  Pastor’s  Manual.  A  Handbook  of  Services  and  Forms. 
By  George  M.  Boynton,  Secretary  of  the  Congregational  Sunday- 
School  and  Publishing  Society;  author  of  “The  Model  Sunday- 
School.”  Boston  and  Chicago:  Congregational  Suntlay-.School  and 
Publishing  Society.  1894.  (Pp.  235.  5)^x3.)  $i.c». 

This  little  book  contains  services  for  church  dedication,  admission  of 
members,  baptism,  marriage,  funerals,  etc.,  with  form  of  letters  missive, 
rules  of  order  for  councils,  and  much  other  valuable  matter.  It  is  es¬ 
pecially  arranged  for  Congregational  ministers,  and  contains  the  Creed  of 
1883  and  the  Burial  Hill  Declaration.  The  Scripture  services  are  taken 
from  the  Revi.sed  V^ersion.and  all  the  matter  is  carefully  arranged.  It  is 
far  and  away  the  best  work  of  its  kind  that  has  appeared,  and  ought  m 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  Congregational  minister. 
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A  Handiiook  of  Congrf.gationalism.  By  Rev.  Samuel  N.  Jacksou, 

.M.  I).  Toronto:  Coii>jregatioual  Publishing  Company.  (Pp.  209. 

5-^x3  >4:.)  i^i.oo. 

This  little  book,  which  represents  our  Canadian  Congrejjational  breth¬ 
ren,  is  a  condensed  history  of  the  denomination,  a  treatise  on  church  pol¬ 
ity,  a  bibliography,  a  church  manual,  and  contains  an  excellent  chapter 
on  ministerial  ethics.  It  is  intended  both  for  pew  and  pulpit,  and  might 
easily  become  a  vade-tnecuni.  It  ought  to  sell  well  among  Canadian  Con- 
gregationalists,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  its  sale  should  be  confined  to 
that  side  of  the  line  which  in  constantly  lessening  degree  separates  the 
brethren  of  the  States  from  those  of  Canada. 

Thk  Witness  to  Immortality  in  Literature,  Philosophy,  and 

Life.  By  George  A.  Gordon,  Minister  of  the  Old  South  Church, 

Boston.  Boston  and  New’ York:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  (Pp.  310. 

5 >4x3.)  :?i.25. 

This  is  in  every  way  a  helpful  and  inspiring  b(K)k.  It  is,  we  believe, 
the  first  that  Dr.  Gordon  has  given  to  the  world,  and  it  is  of  interest  for 
what  it  is  in  itself  and  what  it  promises.  There  is  evidently  more  where 
this  came  from.  Beginning  with  an  introductory  chapter,  in  which  the 
method  of  the  book  is  outlined,  successive  chapters  are  devoted  to  "The 
Conditions  that  make  Faith  Possible  and  Precious,”  as  illustrated  by  the 
Hebrew  prophets;  "  Faith  and  Feeling,”  as  shown  by  the  idea  of  immor¬ 
tality  as  employed  by  the  poets,  ancient  and  modern;  "Faith  and  Reason,” 
as  exhibited  in  the  philosophers’ view  of  immortality;  “  The  .Apostle  Paul 
and  Immortality,”  and  “  Jesus  Christ  and  Immortality.”  Following  this 
chapter  on  “f'aith  and  Fact”  is  a  closing  essay  on  the  “Grounds  of  Faith 
To-day.” 

We  do  not  know  of  any  book  in  which  these  great  themes  are  treated 
more  honestly,  studiously,  and  concisely.  In  the  best  sense  of  the  term 
the  book  is  popular,  being  designed  to  present  to  those  who  have  not  op¬ 
portunity  to  make  original  investigations,  the  results  of  the  world’s  best 
thought  on  eternal  life.  While  the  author  seeks  everywhere  intimations 
of  immortality,  ami  regards  them  all  as  significant,  it  is  to  the  risen  Christ, 
after  all,  that  he  points  for  his  demonstration.  The  author’s  faith  and 
the  spirit  of  the  book  are  well  stated  in  the  closing  sentence:  “  The  bed¬ 
rock  of  the  universe  is  the  faithfulness  of  God,  the  foundation  of  all  is  the 
integrity  of  our  Maker;  and  at  our  being’s  height  we  can  do  no  other  and 
no  better  than  ground  our  trust  upon  the  immutable  promise  confirmed 
by  the  oath  of  Him  that  cannot  lie,  and  thus  rest  our  hope  of  the  life 
aBer  death  upon  the  truth  of  Christ  and  the  honor  of  God.” 

The  P.SALMS.  By  Alexander  Maclaren,  D.D.  Vol.IL  Psalms  xxxix.- 

Ixxxix.  New  York:  .A.  C.  Armstrong  and  Son.  1893.  (Pp-  503* 

6x3X-)  $1.50- 

An  unusually  careful  examination  of  the  contents  of  this,  together 
with  a  second  reading  of  the  first  volume,  convince  us  that  our  favorable 
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notice  of  the  first  volume  was  none  too  cordial.*  Every  commentary  on 
the  Psalms  has  its  necessary  limitations,  and  these,  to  a  large  extent,  are 
imposed  upon  the  author  of  the  present  work  by  the  character  of  the  series 
of  which  it  forms  a  jiart.  The  effort  to  make  a  popular  exposition,  of 
itself  rules  out  much  of  the  critical  matter  of  interest  to  special  students: 
but  that  the  result  need  not  be  unscholarly,  these  volumes’ attest.  In  our 
opinion  there  is  no  work  on  the  Psalms  that  combines  so  many  desirable 
features.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  the  minister, — a  happy  medium  between 
Hengstenberg  and  Cheyne,  and  often  containing  in  fewer  words  the  gist 
of  w'hat  is  best  in  Delitzsch  or  Perowne.  It  is  unrivalled  in  its  advantages 
as  a  family  commentary,  orthodox  as  .Alexander,  but  up  with  the  times; 
reverent  as  Spurgeon,  but  w'ithout  the. interminable  bog  of  stuff,  good, 
bad,  and  indifferent,  in  which  the  reader  of  “The  Treasury  of  David” 
loses  himself.  Taken  for  what  it  purports  to  be,  it  is  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  work  on  the  first  three  books  of  the  Psalms  that  has  come  to  our  no¬ 
tice. 

Oliver  Cromwell:  A  History,  Comprising  a  Narrative  of  his  Life, 
with  Extracts  from  his  Letters  and  Speeches,  ami  an  Account  of  the 
Political,  Religious,  and  .Military  Affairs  of  England  during  his 
Time.  Hy  Samuel  Harden  Church.  1894.  New  York  and  London: 
G.  P,  Putnam’s  Sons.  (Pp.  524.  6>^x4.)  $3.00. 

Cromwell’s  stern  command  to  the  artist  who  had  painted  his  portrait 
but  omitted  the  w'art  upon  his  face, — “Paint  me  as  I  am,” — has  not  been 
an  easy  one  for  his  biographers.  Some  have  persisted  in  omitting  the 
wart  from  his  character;  others,  not  a  few,  have  magnified  the  wart  until 
it  obscures  every  other  feature;  and  others  still  endeavor  to  transfigure  it 
into  an  ornament.  It  is  easier  to  prove  Cromwell  a  fiend  or  a  demigod 
than  to  do  him  that  strict  and  impartial  justice  which  he  would  have  de¬ 
manded.  The  success  of  Mr.  Church  in  his  attempt  to  do  justice  both  to 
Cromw’ell  and  to  Charles,  amply  justifies  the  addition  of  this  to  the  ex¬ 
tant  Lives  of  the  Protector. 

The  work  is  with  propriety  called  a  history,  since  it  is  more  a  study 
of  the  times  than  of  the  perstmality  of  Cromwell,  yet  of  necessity  a  his¬ 
tory  of  that  time  becomes  a  biography  of  at  least  two  men,  Cromwell 
and  Charles  1.  The  great  merit  of  the  book  is  that  it  does  not  attempt 
to  sum  up  the  character  of  either  of  these  men  in  a  single  set  of  closely 
related  attributes.  Charles  apf^ears  in  such  guise  that  his  conduct  may 
be  understood, — hampered  by  his  Parliament  at  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  embarrassed  in  his  relations  with  Sj)ain  by  his  broken  engagement 
with  the  Infanta,  and  compromised  in  his  relations  with  France  and 
Rome  by  his  passionately  affectionate  yet  unhappy  marriage  with  Hen¬ 
rietta  .Maria  of  France,  amid  all  the  contradictory  events  to  which  he 
gave  his  sanction,  his  theory  that  “.st)vereign  and  subject  are  clean  differ¬ 
ent  things”  having  repeatedly  to  compromi.se  with  or  capitulate  to  Par¬ 
liament,  he  is  so  depicted  that  the  reader  pre.serves  for  him  something  of 
*  liib.  Sac.,  Vol.  1.  p.  557. 
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resj)ect  atul  sympathy  which  comes  strongly  to  the  front  at  the  portrayal 
of  the  trial  and  the  execution.  The  slaying  of  Charles  the  author  con¬ 
siders  the  greatest  f)olitical  blunder  of  the  age,  resulting  in  an  inevitable 
reactitMi.  Cromwell  emerges  slowly  from  the  obscurity  of  his  early 
years  in  Parliament,  not  even  at  the  time  of  the  arrest  of  the  five  mem¬ 
bers  being  thought  of  as  a  leader,  until  destiny  laid  its  hands  upon  his 
arm  and  led  him  to  the  fore.  There  is  no  attempt  to  .soften  the  terrible 
features  of  Cromwell’s  method  of  warfare,  and  none  to  keep  back  the 
inference  that  toward  the  last  Cromwell  was  not  unmoved  with  ambition 
for  the  crown,  but  the  reader  is  kept  in  mind,  by  a  fair  presentation  of 
the  facts  rather  than  by  deductions  from  them,  that  Cromwell  was  not 
at  heart  blood-thirsty,  nor  was  ambition  his  chief  motive. 

The  author  is  etjually  candid  in  the  discussion  of  the  religious  prob¬ 
lems  involved.  Even  on  points  where  the  author’s  opinions  are  not 
followed,  they  w’ill  be  respected.  His  labor  has  been  conscientiously 
performed,  and  its  results  will  live.  After  all  deductions  have  been 
made,  it  will  be  clearer,  as  the  centuries  go  by,  that  Cromw'ell  fought 
nobly  a  necessary  battle  for  the  religious  and  civil  liberties  of  England 
and  her  colonies.  He  has  no  monument  in  England,  and  can  never 
have  one  with  royal  consent;  but  while  other  men’s  characters  will  be 
exhumed  from  their  Westminster  interment,  and,  like  Cromwell’s  body, 
be  dragged  to  Tyburn,  his  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame  will  be  among 
those  w'ho  have  chosen  the  three  hundred  men  that  lapped,  and  con¬ 
quered  with  the  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon. 

Rogkk  Williams,  the  Pioneer  of  Religious  Liberty.  By  Oscar 

S.  Straus,  author  of  “The  Origin  of  the  Republican  Form  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  United  States.”  New  York:  The  Century  Company. 
i8c)4.  (Pp.  257.  5>^x3.)  Si.25. 

Mr.  Straus  has  written  a  readable  book,  and  one  that  shows  some 
careful  study,  but  he  has  added  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  Roger 
Williams  or  his  times,  nor  has  he  given  us  any  clearer  interpretation  of 
the  events  which  made  up  the  public  life  of  Williams  than  was  already 
in  our  possession.  He  has  studied  Dr.  Dexter,  and  takes  issue  w'ith  him 
in  some  of  his  conclusions,  but  with  less  painstaking  re.search  than  char¬ 
acterized  Dexter’s  work  He  fails  to  give  the  New  England  colonists 
credit  for  the  degree  of  progress  which  already  they  had  made,  and  the 
elements  which,  entering  into  their  new  and  undeveloped  life,  prepared 
for  further  progress.  To  say  of  them  that  “They  did  not  rise  to  the 
height  of  a  principle,  but  w’ere  content  to  rest  on  the  jdane  of  their  per¬ 
secutors,”  is  to  exhibit  deficient  historic  perspective,  at  the  very  least. 
The  book  is  a  plea  for  the  proposition  set  forth  in  its  sub-title,  and  in  so 
far  fails  of  its  purpose.  The  claim  in  favor  of  Williams  goes  halting  on 
one  foot  when  the  author  admits  that  “In  theology  he  was,  perhaps,  fully 
as  narrow  as  Cotton  Mather  and  the  Puritans  of  his  day”;  it  is  lame 
from  the  start  in  the  other,  by  reason  of  its  failure  to  show  that  the  ex- 
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cellences  of  Williams’  teachin^f  were  exclusively  his  in  any  such  sense 
as  to  entitle  him  to  the  title  of  "The  Pioneer  of  Religious  Liberty.”  A 
pioneer,  he  certainly  was,  and  deserves  to  be  remembered  as  such,  but 
the  men  among  whom  he  lived,  and  from  whom  he  differed,  deserve  the 
same  title.  They  were  not  perfect,  nor  was  he;  he  was  as  benevolently 
and  exasperatingly  meddlesome  as  they  were  righteously  and  foolishly 
conservative;  but  together  they  deserve  our  gratitude  and  esteem,  as 
well  as  our  charitable  judgment. 

Handbook  of  the  Bible.  A  Comnendium  of  Facts  and  Curiosities. 

By  Rev.  William  Turner.  New  York:  Thomas  Whittaker.  1894. 
(Pp.  235.  5X3>^-) 

Our  Bible:  How  It  Has  Come  to  Us.  By  Rev.  R.  T.  Talbot,  M.  A, 

Same  publisher.  (Pp.  128.  5x3.) 

This  “Handbook”  of  the  Bible”  is  a  compilation  of  facts  and  tables 
concerning  the  Bible,  its  authors,  its  versions,  and  many  related  topics. 
It  is  not  intended  for  scholars,  but  will  prove  of  service  to  readers  with 
small  libraries.  Our  only  criticisms  are,  first,  that  the  work  is  somewhat 
unstratified  ;  and,  second,  that  more  care  should  have  been  exercised  in 
the  selection  of  some  of  its  contents.  The  book  quotes  the  mediieval 
“Pilate’s  death  sentence  of  Jesus,”  with  the  statement,  “There  seems 
(sic)  to  be  no  historical  doubts  as  to  the  authenticity  of  this”  (p.  122). 
There  is  no  excuse  for  so  unscholarly  a  statement.  The  book  as  a  whole, 
however,  is  a  good  one  for  students  and  Bible  teachers. 

The  smaller  work,  by  Canon  Talbot,  contains  five  essays  on  the  dif¬ 
ferent  translations  of  the  Bible  into  English,  and  is  readable,  accurate, 
and  scholarly.  We  have  only  words  of  praise  for  it.  It  is  well  worth 
buying. 

The  Ascent  OF  Man.  By  Henry  Urummond,  LL.I).,  F.  R.S.  E,  F.G.  S. 

New  York:  James  Pott  &  Co.  i8<;4.  (Pp.  346.  5/^x3X-)  S2.00. 

Professor  Drummond’s  course  of  Lowell  Lectures  in  Boston  was  lis¬ 
tened  to  by  large  audiences,  so  large  as  to  re(|uire  the  repetition  of  the 
lectures  to  accommodate  the  overflow,  and  the  printed  lectures  have  been 
watched  for  with  unusual  interest.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  this  is 
Professor  Drummond’s  best  book  thus  far.  One  does  not  need  to  agree 
with  all  his  conclusi»)ns,  to  enjoy  and  commend  the  work.  It  is  not  a  dry 
discussion  of  evolution  from  the  standpoint  of  com{)arative  anatomy  or 
embryology,  but  a  survey  (tf  the  work  of  evolution  from  the  standpoint  of 
ethical  teleology.  The  rise  of  the  order  Mammalia  is  contemplated  not 
simply  as  an  advance  in  the  physical  structure,  but  as  God’s  method  of 
making  mothers.  The  change  from  oviparous  to  viviparous  reproduc¬ 
tion,  with  the  attendant  function  of  lactation,  is  treateil  as  the  dawning  of 
parental  and  filial  affection.  The  struggle  for  life  is  treated  of,  but  more 
is  made  of  what  Evolution  has  l;^say  about  “the  struggle  for  the  life  of 
others.”  Throughout,  the  ethical  aspect  is  kept  in  the  foreground.  The 
b(X)k  is  a  new  poem  on  creation. 
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man,  23:  literary  work,  25;  last 
(lavs,  27;  literary  methods,  28; 
judgment  of  Robert  Hall,  29;  of 
Coleridge,  etc.,  30;  aspirations 
and  aims,  31;  pithy  sayings,  32; 
letter  on  future  punishment,  34; 
domestic  life,  35. 

Foster,  John,  Upon  Future  Punish¬ 
ment,  Some  Fallacies  in  the 
\'iews  of,  article  on,  by  G.  R. 
Leavitt,  37;  origin  of  his  views, 
37:  his  postulate,  37;  his  argu¬ 
ment,  37;  the  staple  of  preach¬ 
ing,  38;  his  fallacies— that  man 
can  estimate  guilt,  39:  that  eter¬ 
nity  is  not  an  adecpiate  motive, 
40:  that  such  a  motive  is  neces¬ 
sary.  to;  that  punishment  is  ar¬ 
bitrary,  41;  character  tends  tow¬ 
ard  permanence,  42;  not  safe  to 
die  in  sin,  42;  .Scri[)ture  teaching 
conclusive,  43;  comment  of  Dr. 
Chalmers,  43. 

Freedom,  The  Probability  of,  A 
Criti(|ue  of  Sjiinoza’s  Demon¬ 
stration  of  Necessity,  article  on, 
by  E.  D.  Roe,  Jr.,  641;  funda¬ 
mental  and  retiuisite  positions  of 
Spinoza,  641:  m.ithematical  form, 
641;  definitions  and  axioms,  44:6 
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definition  of  cause,  645;  parallel-  ! 
ism  of  ideas  with  things,  645; 
identity  of  will  and  intellect,  646; 
absolute  unity,  648;  theological 
necessity,  654;  impossibility  of 
speculative  proof  of  either  hy¬ 
pothesis  of  necessity  or  freedom, 
655;  criterion  of  probability,  656; 
considerations  in  favor  of  the 
probability  of  the  will,  656;  mor¬ 
al  obligation,  656;  avoidance  of 
pessimism  and  gnosticism,  658; 
immortality  and  God,  659. 

Future  Punishment,  Some  Fallac¬ 
ies  in  the  Views  of  John  Foster 
on,  article  on,  by  G.  R.  Leavitt, 


Gates,  O.  H.,  book  review  by,  348. 

Goodenow,  Smith  B.,  article  by, 
158. 

Gordon’s,  Cieorge  A.,  I  he  W  itness 
to  Immortality  in  Literature, 
Philosophy,  and  Life,  noticed, 
716. 

Gray,  E.  P.,  note  by,  339. 

H 

Hamlin’s,  C  ,  My  Life  and  Times, 
noticed,  358. 

Harrison’s,  Alexander  James,  The 
Ascent  of  P'aith,  noticed,  533. 

Hatch  and  Red  path’s  Concordance 
to  the  Septuagint,  noticed,  173. 

Hayman,  Henry,  note  by,  705. 

Historic  Episcopate,  Ihe,  article 
on,  by  J.  C.  Long,  444;  all  institu¬ 
tions  change,  444;  church  officers 
in  the  first  century,  445;  from 
elder  to  bishop,  449:  testimony  of 
Ignatius,  451;  city  and  country 
bishops,  455;  becomes  the  head 
of  a  diocese,  456;  further  devel¬ 
opment,  457;  how  he  came  by  his 
functions,  458;  divine  authority 
for  the  office,  462;  the  episcopate 
in  Europe,  why  so  strong  and  so 
important,  464;  w’hy  no  impera¬ 
tive  need  of  it  in  America,  465. 

Holbrook,  Z.  Swift,  article  by,  537; 
Sociological  notes,  by,  696. 

Homestead  Strike,  The,  note  on, 

690- 

Hurlbut  and  Doherty’s  Illustrative 
Notes,  noticed,  184.  I 

Hutchings,  Samuel,  note  by,  51 1.  j 

Hymnotiy  of  Foreign  Missions,  ' 


The,  article  on,  by  James  H. 
Ross,  269:  “practically  un¬ 
known,”  269;  Moody  and  San- 
key’s  Gospel  Hymns,  269;  the 
heathen,  fond  of  hymns,  270; 
hymnody  in  North  America,  270; 
in  South  America,  271;  in  the 
isles  of  the  Pacific,  271;  in  Asia, 
272;  in  Africa,  273;  helpfulness 
and  consolation  of  hymns  to 
Christian  and  churches  under 
missionary  conditions,  274;  illus¬ 
trated  by  a  brief  sketch  of  vari¬ 
ous  hvmns,  274:  “Arise,  my  soul, 
arise,’’  and  “Jesus,  lover  of  my 
soul,”  275;  “Rock  of  Ages,  cleft 
for  me,”  275;  “Sing  to  the  Lord 
w’ith  awful  voice,”  276;  “On  the 
mountain’s  top  appearing,”  276; 
“My  faith  looks  up  to  thee,”  277; 
“Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds,”  277; 
“Lo,  God  is  here,  let  us  adore,” 
278:  “All  people  that  on  earth  do 
dwell,”  278;  marked  efficiency 
of  hymns  in  inducing  conversions 
and  promoting  the  work  of  evan¬ 
gelization,  279. 

I 

Ideal  Citizen,  Lo,  the,  note  on,  702. 

Inspiration  of  the  Bible,  article  on, 
by  Benjamin  B,  Warfield,  614; 
plenary  inspiration,  the  doctrine 
of  the  church, 61 5;  the  vital  faith 
of  the  people,  616;  the  doctrine 
of  the  theologians,  617;  of  the 
commentators,  619;  of  the  creeds, 
620:  the  Rationalistic  theory,  622; 
the  Mystical  theory, 623;  plenary 
inspiration,  the  doctrine  of  the 
New  Testament,  624;  this  com¬ 
monly  confessed,  625;  involved 
in  the  effort  to  explain  it  away, 
626:  plenary  inspiration,  a  need 
of  Christian  doctrine  and  of  the 
Christian  life,  631;  in  what  sense 
fundamental,  632;  “external  au¬ 
thority,”  634;  debt  of  the  world 
to  the  BiV)le,  636;  of  Christians, 
637;  the  question  of  difficulties, 
639. 

Isaiah  LHL,  The  Suffering  Ser¬ 
vant,  as  Recorded  in,  article  on, 
by  \V.  W.  Martin,  143;  author’s 
translation  of  the  chapter  ar¬ 
ranged  strophically,  143;  intro¬ 
ductory  strophe,  arm  of  Jehovah, 
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145;  first  theme,  arm  t)f  fehovah, 
his  life,  147;  second,  hfs  death, 
150:  thirtl,  his  resurrection,  152; 
form  of  chapter,  155;  conclud¬ 
ing  strophe,  1 56. 

Islam,  'I'he  Outlook  for,  article  on, 
by  I).  L.  Leonard,  660:  its  con- 
necti(»n  with  Christianity,  660: 
early  rai)id  spread  in  Asia  and 
Europe,  661;  in  Africa,  662;  in 
eastern  Asia,  663;  its  present  ter¬ 
ritorial  extension,  664;  statistics 
of  population,  665  ;  Moslems 
largely  under  Christian  rule, 666; 
religions  vigor,  666;  the  Angh)- 
Saxon  as  a  (lestructive  force, 
668;  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
evangelization,  670;  what  has 
been  undertaken,  671;  results 
achieved,  672. 

Israel  and  the  Gosj)el,  article  on, 
by  CL  H.  Schodde,  468;  why 
abiding  interest  in  tlie  jews  and 
their  history,  468;  s|)ecial  service 
to  humanity,  470;  their  numbers, 
471;  widely  scattered  but  still  a 
peculiar  people,  473;  how  they 
regard  Christianity,  473 ;  rela¬ 
tions  to  the  gospel,  475;  rati«)nal- 
istic  tendency,  477;  their  craving 
for  control,  478;  prominence  in 
Germany  and  Austria,  479;  anti- 
Semitic  crusade,  481  ;  historic 
divisions  of  the  race,  482;  mis¬ 
sions  to  the  Jews,  484;  the  He¬ 
brew  New’  Testament,  487;  Rab- 
inowitz,  488;  Lichtenstein,  4qi; 
mission  statistics,  491. 

J 

Jackson’s,  Samuel  N.,  A  Handbook 
of  Congregationalism,  noticed, 
716. 

Jesus,  Adoration  of,  in  the  Apos¬ 
tolic  Age,  articles  on,  by  Theo¬ 
dor  Zahn,  314;  the  phenomenon, 
314;  Pliny’s  letter,  316;  pnw)!  from 
New  Testament,  318;  not  mere 
sahit-worship,  322;  prayer  to  him 
as  Lord,  324;  miracles  wrought 
in  his  name,  327;  not  pagan  apo¬ 
theosis,  389;  Jewish  lu)rror  of 
creature  worship,  391;  but  Jesus 
is  adored,  394;  accounted  eter¬ 
nally  divine,  394;  and  from  day 
of  Penteci»st,  398. 

Jesus  Christ,  The  Time  of  the 


I  Death  and  Resurrection  of,  note 
I  on,  505. 

j  Johnson,  E.  H.,  article  by,  407. 
i  Jones,  R.  G.,  note  by,  505. 

I  journal  of  the  Federal  Convention, 
i  noticed,  359. 

I  Judaism  in  Recent  Literature,  note 
on,  708. 

i  K 

i  Kerr’s,  J.  H.,  An  introduction  t() 
I  the  Study  of  the  Books  of  the 
I  New  'I'estament,  noticed,  183. 

I  Kinsley’s,  VV.  W.,  Science  and 
'  Prayer,  noticed,  533. 

Kipp’s,  P.  E.,  Is  Moses  Scientific, 
j  noticed,  522. 

I  Klostennann’s,  A.,  Der  Penta¬ 
teuch,  noticed,  172,  348. 

L 

Ladd’s,  George  Trumbull,  Psy¬ 
chology,  Descrii)tive  and  Ex¬ 
planatory,  noticed,  526. 
j  Law’  of  Fringes  in  Numbers  and 
i  Deuteronomy,  On  the,  note  on, 
705. 

Leavitt,  George  R.,  article  by,  37. 
Leonanl,  D.  L.,  articles  by,  298, 660. 
Letters  of  Asa  Gray,  noticed,  181. 
Loba,  Jean  Frederic,  article  by, 
604. 

I  Long,  J.  C.,  article  by,  444. 

I  Lord’s  Prayer,  The  Old  Syriac  Ver¬ 
sion  of  the,  note  on,  165. 


j  Maas’s,  A.  J.,  Christ  in  Type  and 
Prophecy,  noticed,  183. 

■  Maclaren’s,Alexander,The  Psalms, 
'  noticed,  716. 

:  Man,  Primeval,  article  on,  by  S.  B. 
i  Goodenow,  158;  the  Hebrew  vs. 
I  the  Septuagint  Chronology,  158; 

as  to  man’s  anti(|uity  the  Bible 
!  and  Science  will  agree,  158; 

I  method  of  estimating,  proposed, 

159;  unity  of  the  race,  i(K);  no 
j  cataclysm  since  Adam,  161;  fur- 
I  ther  (lueries,  163;  Adam  the  first 
I  complete  man,  164. 

Martin,  W.  W.,  article  by,  143. 

!  Matheson’s  Distinctive  .Messages 
!  of  the  Old  Religions,  noticed,  174. 
I  Missions  Catholic,  article  on,  by 
:  E.  D.  \Ve.age,  45. 

i  .Monday  Club  Sermons  for  1894, 
1  noticed,  184. 
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Mozoomdar’s,  Protap  Chumier.The 
Oriental  Christ,  The  Spirit  of 
God,  and  Heart-Beats,  noticed, 
529. 

Murdock’s,  James, The  New  Testa¬ 
ment;  or  the  Book  of  the  Holy 
Gospel  of  our  Lord  and  our  God, 
Jesus  the  Messiah,  noticed,  528; 
Translation  of  Mosheim’s  Eccle¬ 
siastical  History,  from  the  Birth 
of  our  Saviour  to  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  noticed,  532. 

N 

Natural  Law,  Priority  of,  note  on, 

514. 

New  Method  with  an  Old  Problem, 
A,  article  on,  by  E.  H.  Johnson, 
407;  nature  of  the  problem,  407: 
method  of  solution,  408;  law,  an¬ 
other  aspect  of  the  quality  of 
things,  408;  definition  of  holi¬ 
ness,  410;  holiness  and  law,  41 1; 
benevolence  and  law,  412;  love 
and  law,  412:  nature  of  love,  412; 
its  relation  to  self-regarding  fac¬ 
ulties,  413:  to  social  faculties, 
414;  of  self-love  and  social  facul¬ 
ties,  416;  merit  of  love,  417;  re¬ 
lation  of  love  to  justice,  418;  jus¬ 
tice  and  law,  418;  paradoxes  of 
benevolence  and  justice,  420. 

New  Testament  Doctrine  of  the 
Relation  of  Christ’s  Death  to  the 
Old  Testament  Sacrificial  Sys¬ 
tem,  The,  article  on,  by  W.  H. 
Ward,  246. 

Notices  of  Recent  Publications, 
176,  348,  520,  711. 

O 

Old  Testament  Sacrificial  System, 
The  New  Testament  Doctrine  of 
the  Relation  of  Christ’s  Death 
to  the,  article  on,  by  V\^  H.Ward, 
246. 

Orne,  J.,  article  by,  281. 

Osgood,  Howard,  article  by,  674. 

Our  Creed,  note  on,  696. 

P 

Passover  and  its  Harmonies,  The 
Last,  note  on,  339. 

Piepenbring’s,  Ch.,  Theology  of 
the  Old  Testament,  noticed,  524. 

Pond’s,  S.  W.,  Two  Volunteer  Mis¬ 
sionaries  among  the  Dakotas, 
noticed,  359. 


Porter,  Noah,  Recollections  of,  ar¬ 
ticle  on,  by  Jacob  Cooper,  493; 
the  perfect  Christian  gentleman, 
4q3:  not  lacking  in  force,  494; 
five-fi)ld  service,  494;  a  preach¬ 
er,  495;  and  teacher,  496;  ruled 
by  the  might  of  love,  40;  head 
of  a  university,  499;  author  of  a 
system  of  philosophy,  499;  an 
essayist  ami  man  of  letters,  502; 
earnestness  and  humor,  503; 
satire,  504. 

Potwin,  L.  S.,  critical  note  by,  165. 

Potwin,  T.  S.,  articles  by,  i,  231. 

Proceedings  of  the  National  Con¬ 
ference  of  Charities  and  Correc¬ 
tions,  noticed,  356. 

Pullman,  note  on,  698. 

R 

Ramsey’s,  W.  M.,  The  Church  in 
the  Roman  Em[)ire,  before  A.  D. 
170,  noticed,  178. 

Robinson’s,  Charles  Seymour,  An¬ 
notations  upon  Popular  Hymns, 
noticed,  531. 

Roe,  E.  D.,  Jr.,  article  by,  641. 

Romans  IX.  3,  Another  Rendering 
of,  note  on,  511. 

Ropes,  C.  J.  H.,  translation  by,  314. 

Ross,  James  H.,  article  by,  269. 

S 

Sacrificial  System,  The  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Doctrine  of  the  Relation  of 
Christ’s  Death  to  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  article  on,  by  W.  H.  Ward, 
246. 

Savage’s,  M.  J.,  Jesus  and  Mcxlern 
Life,  noticed,  357;  The  World’s 
Congress  of  Religions,  noticed, 
355-  , 

Schodde,  George  H.,  article  bv, 
468. 

I  Schultz’s  Old  Testament  Theology, 
1  noticed,  170. 

Semitic  Literary  Notes.  168,331. 

Simoti,  D.  W.,  article  by,  587. 

Sin  in  This  and  Other  Worlds,  ar¬ 
ticle  on,  by  A.  E.  Thomson,  429; 
the  problem  involved,  429;  a  so¬ 
lution  suggested,  433;  exi.stence 
of  sin  here,  433:  effect  of  sin, 
435;  difficulty  of  cure,  438;  im¬ 
potence  resulting,  439;  this  earth 
suffering  for  the  universe,  440; 
light  thrown  on  sorrow  over  the 
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lost,  412;  on  relations  between  j 
all  moral  beinj^s,  442;  on  death  ! 
of  infants,  412;  <ni  position  of  sin  | 
in  llie  universe,  443;  on  human  | 
privilejje  and  responsibility,  443.  1 
Snow,  I).  K., article  by,  20.  | 

Sociohx^ical  Notes,  bc/j. 

Socioloiry,  Christian,  article  on,  by 
/.  Swift  Holbrook,  537;  relatioti 
of  biblical  theolojry  to,  538;  ad-  . 
lierence  to  Christ's  views,  neces-  1 
.sary  to  an  understanding  of,  542:  1 
three  ways  of  interpreting  Christ, 
543:  teaching  of  Christ  oti  self-  ' 
hood  and  altruism,  547;  differ¬ 
ence  between  selhshness  and  self-  | 
interest,  ^48;  Christian  e(|uation  | 
in,  549;  Christian  idea  of  liberty,  1 
555:  of  stewardship,  555;  sociol-  ^ 
ogy  in  parables,  556;  on  the  eve  j 
of  a  new  era,  558.  ; 

Spiritual  Life,  'fhe,  noticed,  357.  ! 

.Stevens’,  William  .Arnold,  A  Har-  ! 
mony  of  the  Gosjiels  for  Histor-  j 
ical  .Study,  noticed,  525. 

Story  of  the  Sjties,  Two  .Sugges-  j 
tions  asto  tlie  ,  note  on,  517.  ; 

.Straus’,  Oscar.S.,  Roger  Williams,  ! 
the  I’ioneer  of  Religious  Liberty,  i 
noticed,  718.  j 

.Systematic  Theology,  The  Nature  ! 
and  .Scoi)e  of,  article  on,  by  I).  j 
W.  Simon,  587:  the  phrase  not  i 
strictly  correct,  587:  jtossible  i 
substitutes,  587:  in  what  sense  a  1 
science  of  history,  588;  in  what  ! 
sense  a  phih'sophy,  589;  the  au¬ 
thor’s  use  of  tlie  term,  5(p;  the  | 
whole  to  be  grasped  and  to  each  ; 
[)nrt  its  pl.'ice,  592;  tlie  subject-  | 
matter  *lehne<l,  593;  relation  to  j 
church  hist(*ry,  505;  should  ex-  | 
plain  the  religious  movement  | 
which  beg  in  with  .Abraham,  596:  j 
does  not  assume  the  inerrancy  of  | 
the  record,  600:  but  otherwise  no 
explanation  is  possible,  601;  : 
faith  and  love  are  here  e.ssential  | 
to  knowledge,  602.  i 

T 

Talbot,  R.  T.,  Our  Bible,  noticed, 
719. 


Temperance  m  All  Nations,  no¬ 
ticed,  184. 

f  hayer,  J.  M.,  book  review  by,  520. 

Thein’s,  John,  Christian  Anthro¬ 
pology,  noticed,  183. 

Theologiscl  ler  jahresbericht,  no¬ 
ticed,  350. 

Thomson,  A.  E.,  article  by,  429. 

Trumbull’s,  H.  Clav,  The  Blood 
Covenant,  noticeil,  354;  A  Lie 
Never  Justitiable,  noticed,  533; 
Friendship  the  Master  Passion, 
noticed,  534. 

Turner,  W.,  Handbook  of  the  Bi¬ 
ble,  noticed,  719. 

X’aughn’s,  K.,  The  Divine  Armory 
of  Holy  Scripture,  noticed,  358. 

^’iteau’s,  Joseph,  Etude  sur  leGrec 
du  Nouveau  Testament,  noticed, 
>20. 

W' 

Walker,  J.  E.,  note  by,  519. 

Walker’s,  W.,  The  Creeds  and 
Platf»)rms  of  Congregationalism, 
noticed,  177;  A  History  of  the 
Congregational  Churches  in  the 
Cnited  .States,  noticed,  713. 

W’  ants  of  Man,  .Adaptations  of  Na¬ 
ture  to  the  Highest,  article  on, 
206;  to  the  Intellectual,  article 
on,  506. 

Ward,  W.  H.,  article  by,  246. 

Warfield,  Benjamin  B.,  article  by, 
614. 

Weage,  Edward  D.,  article  by,  45. 

Weir’s,  John  F.,  The  Way:  the 
Nature  and  Means  of  Revela¬ 
tion,  noticed,  534. 

Wei/sacker’s,  Carl  von.  The  Apos¬ 
tolic  Ageof  the  Christian  Church, 
noticed,  521, 

Williams,  John  M.,  article  by,  70. 

Wolf,  E.  J.,  article  by,  185. 

Wright,  G.  Frederick,  articles  by, 
206,  560. 

Wright,  W.  E.  C,,  article  by,  412. 

Z 

Zahn,  T.,  articles  by,  314,  389. 
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“  The  Congregationalist  ” 

*  SERVICES  * 

Issued  semi-monthly.  One  complete  service  in  each  issue. 
Carefully  prepared,  reasonably  short,  embracing  responsive 
readings,  hymns  and  prayers,  keyed  to  one  central  thought  and 
adapted  for  use  with  or  without  a  choir.  An  outline  of  each 
Service  appears  in  the  Congref^aiionalist,  and  the  Service  im¬ 
mediately  thereafter  is  issued  as  a  convenient  eight-])age  pamph¬ 
let,  with  the  uiiisie  printed  in  full  as. well  as  the  hymns 
and  readings. 

lOO  COPIES,  ets.,  POST-PAID. 

Less  than  loo  copies  of  one  number,  ic.  each.  Cash  must  ac- 
com|)any  or<ler.  Yearly  subscription.  Series  of 
1893-94,  25  cents. 

I,  Thanksgiving.  2,  Pilgrim  Fathers.  3,  Christmaslide. 
4,  New  Year.  5-8,  EYKNI'IDP:  SERVICES:  5,  Forgive¬ 
ness  of  Sin,  6,  Trust  in  Cod,  7,  Days  of  Thy  Youth,  8,  'I'he 
House  of  Our  Cod.  9,  Passiontide.  10,  Easter,  i  r-13, 
EVENTIDE  SERVICES:  ii.  The  Homeland,  12,  Humility, 
13,  (iod  in  Nature.  14,  The  Way  of  Peace  (Memorial).  15, 
Children’s  Sunday.  16.  National.  Nos.  17-20,  Ceneral  Wor¬ 
ship.  Four  Orders  of  Worship  without  special  themes,  suitable 
for  all  occasions  and  for  any  sermou  theme. 

THE  CONGREGATIONALIST, 

I  Somerset  St.,  Boston. 

THE  HANDBOOK  SERIES,  1894. 

Price,  4  cents  each  ;  lOO  copies,  25,  post-paid. 

No.  3— ORGANIZKI)  WORK  FOR  MEN  .\N1)  HOY.S. 

No.  2 — FORWARD  MOVEM F^N’l'S,  Institutional  CImrehes,  Social  Set¬ 
tlements,  Rescue  Missions. 

No.  I — THE  IIANDHOOK,  Prayer  Topics,  Re.adinjjs,  etc. 

No.  2,  Forward  Movements,  has  l>een  receivctl  with  peculiar  favor  by 
both  pastors  and  laymen,  giving,  as  it  does,  in  concise  form,  special  informa¬ 
tion,  not  otherwise  obtainal)le,  regarding  modern  metiiods  of  philanthropic 
work.  No  3,  as  its  title  indicates,  is  devoted  to  special  channels  of  work  for 
men  and  l>oys,  and  with  No.  4,  to  follow  in  October,  ufxrn  similar  work  for 
women  and  girls,  will  complete  this  valuable  and  useful  survey  of  Christian 
.activities. 

CONTENTS  OF  NO.  3. 

Boys’  Brig.ade,  Boys’  Club,  Brotherhood  of  .Xndrew  and  Philip,  Brother¬ 
hood  of  St.  Andrew,  Knighthood  of  King  .-arthur,  Lyceum  League,  Men’s 
Clubs,  Men’s  Fraternal  Associations,  Men’s  Sunday  b'vening  Clubs,  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Associations,  Young  Men’s  Clubs  and  Institutes 

Price,  4  cents,  post-paid  ;  10  copies,  25  cents  ;  25,  50  cents  ;  50,  75  cents; 

75,  $i  00  ;  100,  $1.25. 

THE  CONGREGATIONALIST^  i  Somerset  St.,  Boston. 


TO  SEND  ANY  OF  THESE  BOOKS  POST-PAID  AT  A  DISCOUNT  OF  PER  CENT. 


BALLANTINE.  Jehovah’s  Oham- 

pion.  ^  Study  of  the  Book  of 
Job,  by  President  VV.  (i.  Ballan- 
tine.  25c. 

BBAND*  Sermons  from  a  College 

Pulpit.  ^  volume  of  sermons  oy 
Rev.  James  lirand.  Pastor  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church,  Ober- 
lin,  Ohio.  $1.5® 

The  Beasts  of  Ephesus.  *’y 

James  Brand.  *  $i.OO 

BAETON.  Life  in  the  Hills  of 
Kentucky.  J^ev.  W.  E.  Bar¬ 
ton,  formerly  a  missionary  of  the 
A.  M.  A.  in  the  mountain  regions 
of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  $1.00 

CHAMBEELAIN.  Khetoric  of  Vo¬ 
cal  Expression.  By  Prof.  W.  B. 
Chamberlain,  Profe.ssor  of  Elocu¬ 
tion  and  Rhetoric  in  Oberlin  Col¬ 
lege.  $150. 

OOOHEAN.  Moral  System  and  the 
Atonement,  l^v  Rev.  Samuel  I). 
Cochran,  I).  I).  A  large  octavo  of 
565  pages.  I2.50. 

FINNEY.  Systematic  Theology. 

By  Rev.  Ch.arles  (1.  Finney,  late 
President  of  Oberlin  College,  i 
vol.  8vo.  $5.00 

The  Way  of  Salvation.  A  new  vol¬ 
ume  of  sermons  by  Pres.  Chas.  G. 
Finney.  $1.50. 

Qospel  Themes.  A  volume  of  ser¬ 
mons.  By  Rev.  Charles  G.  Fin¬ 
ney.  $••50 

Revival  Lectures,  ^^y  ^^ev.  C.  G. 
Finney.  '  '  ft. 5® 

Lectures  to  Professing  Christians. 

By  Rev.  C  (T  Finney.  $1-5® 

Memoirs  of  Rev.  C.  C.  Finney. 

written  by  himself.  $*-5® 

Reminiscences  of  Rev.  0.  G.  Fin¬ 
ney.  Paper,  35  cts.;  cloth,  50  cts. 

FAIRCHILD.  Elements  of  Theol- 

Ofiry.  By  Pres.  J.  II. Fairchild.  $2.50 


Needed  Phases  of  Christianity. 

By  Pres.  J.  H.  Fairchild.  10  cts. 

Oberlin;  A  History  of  the  Colony 
and  College,  >ls  earliest  set¬ 
tlement  in  1833  to  its  semi-centen¬ 
nial  Jubilee  in  1883.  By  Pres.  J. 
II.  Fairchild.  $1.50 

MORGAN.  Gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

according  to  the  teaching  of  Scrip¬ 
ture.  By  Rev.  John  Morgan,  D. 
D.,late  Professor  of  Biblical  Litera¬ 
ture  in  Olrerlin  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary.  Flexible  cloth,  25  cts. 

The  Holiness  Acceptable  to  God* 

By  Rev.  John  Morgan  D.  I).  75c. 

ROSS.  A  Manual  of  Congrega¬ 
tionalism.  I^y  Rev.  A.  Hastings 
Ross,  D.  D.  $1.00 

SCHODDE-  The  Book  of  Jubilees, 

translated  from  the  Ethiopic,  by 
Prof.  George  H.  Schodde,  Ph.  D. 
$1.25. 

STEELE.  Music  and  Christian  Ed¬ 
ucation.  Ry  Rev.  E.  S.  Steele. 
75  cts. 

WRIGETT.  The  Ice  Acre  in  North 
America  and  Its  Bearing  Upon 
the  Antiquity  of  Man.  By  Prof- 

G.  Frederick  Wright,  Professor  of 
New  Testament  I..anguage  and  Lit¬ 
erature  in  Oberlin  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary.  $5-00 

Man  and  the  Glacial  Period.  A  new 
book  by  Prof  G.  Fredarrick 
Wright.  $1.75 

Life  of  Pres-  Charles  G.  Finney.  By 

Prof.  G.  F'rederick  Wright.  $1.25. 

Studies  in  Science  and  Relierion.  By 

Prof.  G.  F'rederick  Wright.  $1.50 

The  Logic  of  Christian  Evidences. 

By  Prof.G. Frederick  Wright.  $1.50 

Death  and  Probation ;  An  Inquiry 
concerning  the  Relation  of  Death 
to  Probation.  By  Prof.  G.  Fred- 
'erick  Wright.  75  cts. 

The  Divine  Authority  of  the  Bible. 

By  Prof.  G.  F’rederick  Wright 

$1-23 


E.  J.  GOODRICH,  Publisher  and  Bookseller,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 


O  SEND  ANY  OF  THESE  BOOKS  BY  EXPRESS  AT  A  DISCOUNT  OF  25  PER  CENT. 


^he  Advance. 

Twenty-eighth  Year. 

THK 

Congreqational  Proper. 

PUBLISHED  AT 

The  Centre  of  Congregationalism. 

Cl^an^es  Oct.  Ist  to  Magazine  F^orm. 

SINGLE  SUBSCRIPTION  RATES. 


I  Year . %2  50 

I  Year,  if  strictly  in  advance .  2  00 

3  Years,  “  “  . at  i  75 

6  Years,  “  “  . at  i  50 


Single  copies  5c.  each;  12  copies  50c.;  25  copies  $1.00. 

CHURCH  CLUB  RATES. 

3  or  more  subscriptions  in  one  order,  each  75 
6  “  “  “  “  “  1  50 

Conditions. — The  $1.50  and  $1.75  rates  are  conditioned  on  payment 
being  made  strictly  in  advance  and  the  full  number  and  amount  being  sent  at 
one  time,  but 

Additions  to  the  Club. — Names  of  new  subscribers  may  be  added  to 
the  club  at  any  time,  payment  being  made  at  a  proportionate  amount  for  the 
nnexpired  time  of  the  club. 

Same  Post-Office. —These  rates  apply  only  to  those  in  the  same  parish, 
having  the  SAME  POST-OFFICE  address,  except  in  a  few  cases  where  resi¬ 
dent  members  of  the  same  church  are  so  situated  as  to  get  their  mail  from 
different  offices.  In  all  other  cases  the  single  rate  must  l>e  ol>served. 

*»3SO  Churches  already  have  well  organized'  “Church  Clubs.”  VVe 
want  an  agent  in  every  Congregational  Church  in  the  United  States. 

Address  all  orders, 

THE  ADVANCE  PUBUSHING  CO. 

215  MADISON  ST.,  CHICAGO. 


I 


